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THE CONDITION OF 


Crvmuisation, like’ every other 
condition of humanity, has its dark 
as well as its bright side. Strangely 
enough, every material power which 
we invoke for our service, and to 
which the popular will, or more 
often the will of an individual, gives 
the first impetus, becomes, when 
once fairly errant and in progress, a 
kind of blind irresponsible indepen- 
dent agent, working by immutable 
laws of its own, beyond our reach 
either to quicken or arrest. The great 
dumb irrational slave comes into 
existence because we will it so— 
creeps upon his earlier way by our 
assistance—finally rules over us with 
an absolutism more arbitrary than 
any personal tyranny, and, irresistible 
and not to be controlled, goes on like 
a Fate towards the ruin and destruc- 
tion involved in his being. Civilisa- 
tion, beneficent, gentle, full of charities 
and courtesies, the great ameliorator 
of the world, is no less, as old ex- 
perience has often proved, the Nemesis 
of the very race which has cherished 
him. It would have been easier to 
check at their fiercest the wild 
Gothic hordes, which carried a fresh 
force of barbarous life into the ancient 
apitals of the world, than to have 
arrested the noiseless tide of that 
silken degeneration which left these 
old empires helpless beneath the rude 
foot of the conqueror, ‘These waves 
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are not to be limited by a “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further”—it 
is not in the power of either men or 
governments to curb the giant whom 
they have been able to bring into 
being; it is impossible to arrest him 
at the golden age, while luxury is 
still legitimate, art splendid, and the 
economy of national existence magni- 
ficent and noble. How to pause, there, 
is the often-tried problem of nations 
—it is one which none of the antique 
races ever solved. Those elegant, 
dissolute, nerveless, incapable com- 
munities, into the ranks of which, in 
an inglorious succession, sank the 
heroic republics of Greece, the Rome 
of the Cesars, and the empire of the 
Constantines, have been hitherto a 
kind of inevitable aftercome to every 
climax of national glory. To control 
the event by law or regulation, to 
attempt vain sumptuary enactments, 
or vainer moral remonstrances against 
the progress of luxury and enervation, 
has been tried by many a terrified go- 
vernment, blindly straggling against 
the blind natural force, inaccessible 
to reason, which obeyed the law of 
its own being, and knew no other: 
but the contest has always been a 
fatally unsuccessful one; and it would 
require no particular strain of argu- 
ment, or rather of the facts on which 
arguments are founded, to prove that 
civilisation by itself was the most 
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equivocal of benefits—an influence 
which increased the comfort of one 
generation only to bring a greater 
destruction upon another—a force, in 
reality, not favourable, but inimical, 
to man. 

It would almost seem, however, so 
far as we and the modern world are 
concerned, as if this fatal proclivity 
had in a great degree disappeared. 
True, it is not a hundred years yet 
since the French Revolution, which 
was a fiercer overthrow of all the 
artificial amenities of life than that 
which the barbarians of the North 
carried to the ancient empires of the 
world; and it is still a shorter time 
since all the Continental kingdoms 
trembled to the echoes of a conqueror’s 
progress, and surrendered for a mo- 
ment their very identity to make 
tributary crowns for his relations and 
dependents. But among ourselves, at 
least, there has been no such catas- 
trophe—the evils of civilisation have 
counteracted themselves without any 
violent disturbance of the national 
life. We have gained our comforts, 
our security, our luxury, at a less 
price than that of our national vigour. 
The wealth of centuries has not bound 
us in silken chains of imbecility, or 
left us ready or probable victims to 
any invasion. On the contrary, 
though this is not our golden age 
—though there is no heroic glory in 
the firmament, no peculiar combina- 
tions of good fortune in our position 
—every circumstance in the history 
of the time proves that the race never 
was more vigorous, more irresistible, 
or less likely to be worsted. We 
talk of the evils of extreme civilisa- 
tion, and we see them; but these 
evils, thank Heaven, are not symptoms 
of that fatal decadence which killed 
the civilised races of antiquity, and 
which has again and again left the 
hopes of the world in the hands of 
an army of savage and barbarous 
tribes, possessed of little more than 
that primitive force of life which 
was necessary for the revival of all 
the social conditions well-nigh ex- 
tinguished by living too well. 

It is not our business to enter 
into the causes of this almost un- 
paralleled national exemption. Chris- 
tianity is beyond question the surest 
controller of the doubtful powers of 


civilisation, and our faith has been 
blessed by Providence with a freedom 
and power of action denied to many 
of our neighbours. We have also 
had the one other, lesser, but most 
effectual safety-valve of extreme civil- 
isation—a constantly remaining bal- 
ance of savage possessions, open to 
the conquest and the enterprise and 
the ambition of all bold spirits~a 
margin of woods and plains and 
islands to be won out of the primi- 
tive grip of nature, and holding pri- 
mitive wealth, the wholesome original 
of all other riches, intheir bosom. With 
this balance of healthful savagery in 
our own possession, sanctified as its 
natural influence is by the aggressive, 
invasive, and irrestrainable activity 
of the Gospel, civilisation, however 
“extreme,” loses its usual tendency. 
We are in no danger of making 
sumptuary laws, of regulating the 
burgesses’ wardrobe or the noble- 
man’s plate-closet. Burgesses and 
noblemen alike send out young ad- 
venturers, as all the world knows— 
who would have been Rolands and 
Bayards in the days of chivalry—to 
every quarter of this prodigious em- 
pire which stands in need of such: 
and no man in the kingdom grudges 
to the mothers and sisters—nay, 
to the aunts, cousins, and sweet- 
hearts of these boys—flounces enough 
to set the island afloat if it pleases 
them. Luxury, present or prospec- 
tive, affrights neither statesman nor 
philosopher in these realms; and it 
is not easy to make a British public 
believe that an American public can 
mean anything but a jest, when it 
throws the blame of its bankruptcy 
upon the extravagance of its woman- 
kind. It is possible that the course 
of years may reverse this picture, that 
civilisation may sink into effeminacy, 
and wealth run on to ruin with this 
kingdom, as with so many others; 
but at present, so far as human pro- 
babilities go, it seems our privilege to 
hold the balance, and solve to this 
extent at least every social problem 
of the world. 

Let not so serious an introduction 
damp your courage, oh reader just 
and kind! We are not about to pre- 
fer an indictment of secret horrors, 
a muster-roll of the unacknowledged 
crimes of cities against the civilised 
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society of this realm and time. Sin, 
in all its varieties, belongs to no one 
condition of humanity, but lives 
where men live, in all places and in 
all ages. Civilisation may make 


crime more venomous and fiendish 


as savage life makes it more brutal; 
but neither the one nor the other can 
be called the parent of this disease 
of the race. Our concern is with 
matters much Jess appalling. Civili- 
sation amongst us stands at the bar 
to be judged by domestic juries, for 
offences against the social economy. 
In the present case, the complainants 
are women. Let us do their plea 
full justice: they are not the pas- 
sionate women, making vehement 
appeal to public sympathy for per- 
sonal wrongs too bitter to contain 
themselves within a private circle, to 
whose voices the world has not been 
unaccustomed hitherto. It is not any 
personal injury, but a general condi- 
tion, which is the object of their 
statement, and they make their state- 
ment with reasonableness and gravity. 
It is, notwithstanding, somewhat too 
sweeping and extensive to be received 
without hesitation—being no less 
than a charge against civilisation of 
upsetting the commonest and most 
universal relation of life, and of leav- 
ing a large proportion of women, in 
all conditions, outside of the arrange- 
ments of the family, to provide for 
themselves, without at the same time 
leaving for them anything to do. 
This is very hard, if it is true; 
and that it is true in many special 
instances, no one will deny. Spe- 
cial instances, however, do not make 
up a case so universal as we are 
called upon to believe this to be. It 
is not the common course of Pro- 
vidence which drops an individual 
now and then out of the current, but 
a circumstance so general as to change 
the current altogether. There were 
single ladies as there were single gen- 
tlemen as long as anybody can re- 
member, yet it is only within a very 
short time that writers and critics 
have begun to call the attention of 
the public to the prevalence and 
multiplicity of the same. ‘“ What 
are we to do with our spinsters?” 
asks, with comic pathos, one of the 
many reviewers of the Life ef Char- 
lotte Bronte ; and our enlightened con- 
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temporary, the Atheneum, congratu- 
lates itself that even novels—those 
arbitrary matchmakers—begin to see 
the propriety of recognising the con- 
dition of old maid; and even though 
they ultimately marry their heroine, 
suffer her first to come to years of 
extreme discretion, and to settle upon 
her own mode of life. While, still 
more formally, one of the latest lady- 
accusers of civilisation, not only pre- 
faces her Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women with the somewhat amazing 
limitation that “these thoughts do 
not concern married women,” but 
adds in so many words, “this fact 
remains patent to any person of 
common sense and experience, that, 
in the present day, whether volun- 
tary or not, one-half of our women 
are obliged to take care of them- 
selves—obliged to look solely to 
themselves for maintenance, posi- 
tion, occupation, amusement, reputa- 
tion, life.” 

_ Now we cannot help thinking this 
a rather astounding statement. Is it 
really the condition of the feminine 
population of the three kingdoms ? 
Persons of common sense and expe- 
rience may well consider the question 
if it is so—and doubtless there is 
statistical information to be had on 
so important a subject. Judging by 
our own limited lights, we should 
have supposed that even our “ un- 
married daughters” still in the nur- 
sery, to whom a new doll is at present 
infinitely more attractive than the 
handsomest new Guardsman of the 
season, must have added their tiny 
quota to the tale, ere the “one-half” 
of single women had been fairly made 
out and numbered. One-half of the 
English women of the present time, 
not only unmarried, but voluntarily 
or otherwise unmarriageable—not 
only unmarried and unmarriageable, 
but without father, mother, brother, 
or family, sole units standing each 
upon her own responsibility before 
the world! Many an odd picture of | 
this same world gets drawn by people 
in a corner, who find their own little 
horizon the limit of the scene; but 
never surely was there an odder or 
more remarkable misrepresentation. 
than this—and it would be a curious 
inquiry to discover and settle those 
strange characteristics of the time 
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which make so many pecple elect into 
a general rule the special conditions 
surrounding themselves, concluding 
upon their own argument as upon 
the most infallible demonstration, 
and perfectly clear on the fact that 
they are expounding a new order of 
things which had no existence in the 
ages that are past. 

Here is, however, one of the chief 
accusations brought against our civi- 
lization. Half the women in England 
are not married, and never will be; 
consequently a large proportion of 
Englishwomen have to seek their 
own maintenance and earn their own 
bread. But civilisation, while it 
makes this unnatural and anomalous 
arrangement, does not unmake the 
primitive arrangement by which la- 
bour out of doors, handicrafts, arts, 
and manual skill of all kinds, remain 
in the possession of men. There are 
consequently crowds of half-starved 
needlewomen, thousands of poor go- 
vernesses, and a great many more 
feminine writers of novels than are 
supposed to be good for the health of 
the public ; and so the tale is full. A 
woman who cannot be a governess 
or a novel-writer must fall back upon 
that poor little needle, the primitive 
and original handicraft of teminity. 
Ifshe cannot do that, or even, doing it, 
stifled among a crowd of others like 
herself, who have no other gift, she 
must starve by inches, and die over 
the shirt she makes. We are all 
perfectly acquainted with this picture, 
and there can be no doubt that, with 
countless individual aggravations, it 
is true enough ; the only thing doubt- 
ful is, whether these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances are peculiar to women, 
and whether it is mainly upon them 
that civilisation imposes this necessity 
and works this wrong. 

Many a sermon has been preached 
already upon the singular life of Cur- 
rer Bell. It would be late now to 
recur to a book which has already had 
its day of popularity, and waked its 
own particular circles of curiosity 
and wonder; yet there is one aspect 
of it which bears with no small force 
upon the present subject. In that 
remarkable but not very prepossess- 
ing family, there was one brother 
equally gifted we are told, and in 
extreme youth the most hopeful of 


any of them. Which seems to have 
had the best chance for life and suc. 
cess? The sisters were governesses 
all, and hated their disagreeable oc- 
cupation: the brother was a tutor, 
and ruined himself disgracefully in 
his. Wherein stood the peculiar ad- 
vantages of this young man, put- 
ting out of the question the vices by 
which he made an end of himself? 
Is a tutor in a private family of mo- 
derate rank better than a gover- 
ness in the same? Is his position 
more secure, his prospects less dis- 
couraging, his pretensions more suit- 
ably acknowledged? Everybody 
knows that it is not so. Most people 
know also instinctively that the posi- 
tion of the poor gentlewoman who 
teaches the children of a rich family, 
is less humiliating than that of the 
poor gentleman employed in the same 
office, and that we could admire a 
hundred petty endurances in a woman 
which we should despise a man for 
tolerating. Why? We have no leisure 
to enter into the psychology of the 
question ; simply, we do so by nature. 
A woman who endures worthily even 
the pettiest slights of meanness, has 
the privilege of suffering no diminu- 
tion of dignity—whereas for the man 
in the same circumstances, the best 
we can wish is that he should throw 
his Horace at his patron’s head, and 
‘list incontinently, or start for the 
digging. He has no such privilege; 
and his patience must not go too far, 
under penalty of everybody’s disdain. 

The presence of the brother in this 
family of Brontes, which has been 
the subject of so many dissertations 
upon the condition of women, seems 
to us to change the venw entirely, 
and make the subject a much wider 
one. The women of the house did not 
like their occupation; what occupa- 
tion would have contented these rest- 
less and self-devouring spirits? But 
the only one whose end was worse, 
and lower, and more debased than his 
beginning, was the brother. Civilisa- 
tion, if that is the sinner, was far 
more bitterly in fault towards Bran- 
well Bronte than towards Charlotte. 
It was the man for whose talents 
there was no outlet, for whose life 
there seemed no place in the world: 
it was not the woman, who did her 
duty, and in her season had her re- 
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ward; and so far as this example goes, 
the theory of undue limitation and 
unjust restraint in respect to women 
certainly does not hold. The limi- 
tation, the restraint, the bondage, the 
cruel laws and barriers of conven- 
tional life, may, notwithstanding, re- 
main as cruel as ever, but their appli- 
cation is certainly not harder upon 
the daughters of the race than upon 
its sons, 

For who does not know, who 
knows the world, of modern society — 
and if no such case is near and pre- 
sent to ourselves, let us be thank- 
ful—how many young men are to be 
found throughout England, but spe- 
cially in London, recently emerged 
from Oxford or Cambridge, educated 
after the highest standard of modern 
education, full of general ability, con- 
siderable enough to pass for genius 
with many of their friends, well- 
mannered, well-read, and neither 
idle nor vicious, who, notwithstand- 
ing, linger on that eminence of youth- 
ful training perhaps for years, feel- 
ing themselves able for anything, 
and doing nothing, till the chances 
are, that, out of pure disgust, the 
more generous spirits among them 
throw their culture to the winds, 
and rush into something for which 
all their education had tended rather 
to disqualify than to train them. 
Perhaps parental intention—poor 
scapegoat of many a failure—has 
destined thom for the Church; and 
but for the slight drawback of having 
no great faith in any particular doc- 
trine, they are, in fact, better quali- 
fied to. be incumbents of a tolerable 
living, than for anything else save 
the position of squire, which would 
suit them best of all. But the lads 
bear a conscience, and will not be 
ordained—not, at least, until the very 
latest shift. What are they to do? 
Sometimes, in spite of Mr. Thackeray, 
it happens that a man may be a very 
clever fellow, without being able 
even to write a newspaper article. 
So many as are able to do this feat 
“throw themselves into literature,” 
as a matter of course, and something 
good comes of it in a few instances ; 
but the majority swell the number of 
those unfortunates who do rueful comic 
stories, and live upon the humours 
of London cabmen and street-boys, 
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sometimes advancing for a charmed 
moment to the beatitude of Punch. 
This is no fiction; we do not say 
“ one-half” the young alumni of our 
universities are in this position, or 
represent it as a universal fate; but 
the class is large, numerous, full of 
capabilities, able to be of infinite 
service to its generation, if it but 
knew or saw what to do; and how, 
in the face of this, we should recog- 
nise a special injustice to woman, or 
groan over a conventional limitation 
of her powers of working, in presence 
ef the very same restraint acting still 
more unfortunately upon the more 
natural and stronger workman, we 
cannot allow or perceive. 

Yes, the rules of civilization are 
hard, and conventional life is cruel; 
but the injury does not limit itself 
by any arbitrary law of sex, or im- 
aginary line of demarcation between 
men and women. The burden lies 
upon all those educated classes, who, 
without fortune, have yet a position 
and habits which seem to make it 
needful that they should earn their 
bread by the toil of their brain, 
rather than by the labour of their 
hands—who must be banished to the 
antipodes before they can permit 
themselves to take up the original 
tools of nature, and who are in a 
much greater degree slaves of society 
and of their own social standing, 
than either the assured rich or the 
certain poor. In this vast London, 
which is the centre and focus of our 
extremity of civilization, there are 
crowds of young men, trained to 
that pitch of bodily perfection and 
development which English public 
schools and universities, without 
doubt, keep up to a higher degree 
than any other educational institu- 
tions in the world—with a high aver- 
age of intelligence, and all the ad- 
vantages which are to be derived 
from that system of mental training 
which this country approves as the 
most complete—who, nevertheless, 
are as entirely at sea.as to the best 
method of employing themselves and 
their faculties, as any woman with 
a feminine education equivalent to 
theirs, could possibly find herself. 
Teaching, literature, art, which they 
have practised as amateurs to the 
admiration of their own families— 
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or, last alternatives of all, Australia 
or a curacy, lie before them, which 
to choose. Even female novels, and 
the stories in minor magazines about 
“ proud pale girls” who support them- 
selves by the work of their own 
hands, are not less profitable or less 
noble than the stories in other minor 
magazines about freshmen and town 
adventures, to which civilization 
drives scores who never learnt to 
dig and can see no other way than 
this of helping themselves; and if it 
is hard to be a governess let no one 
suppose it is much lighter or more 
delightful to be a tutor. The bur- 
den, the restraint, the limitation is 
true, but it is one of no partial or 
one-sided application; and this bond- 
age of society, of conventional life, 
and of a false individual pride, bears 
with a more dismal and discouraging 
blight upon men, who are the na- 
tural labourers and _ bread-winners, 
than it can ever do upon women 
constrained by special circumstances 
to labour for their own bread. 

As for needlewomen, few people 
who think on the subject will need 
to be told what a heavy equipoise 
of this evil all great towns ‘carry 
within them. Poor penmen, lost 
far away down the miserable ranks 
of penny-a-liners—poor, poor, shabby 
unemployed clerks, as utterly inca- 
pable of using any implement of la- 
bour, save the sharp iron nibs of the 
pen, as ever woman was incapable of 
more than her needle—poor fluctuat- 
ing vagabonds, who live by directing 
circulars for tradesmen, and to whom 
an election is a carnival. There is 
little comfort in contemplating this 
widened prospect of misery, never- 
theless it is the real state of the case. 
The. pen—not the pen of Savage or 
of Chatterton, or any other ship- 
wrecked genius, but the mere me- 
chanical instrument, which makes 
out cobblers’ accounts and keeps hux- 
ters’ books, and directs circulars— 
counts its miserable craftsmen by 
thousands, down far below the ken 
of the criticising world, and sends 
sighs as pitiful out of cellars and 
garrets, as any that ever have breath- 
ed their melancholy inspiration into 
the “ Song of the Shirt.” 

Let us not attempt to ignore this 
dark and sad other side to all the 
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comfort and luxury of our modern 
life; but at the same time let ‘no 
special complaint appropriate the 
greater share of the injury. It is a 
universal injury, an evil common to 
the time; it is not a one-sided and 
newly discovered aggravation of the 
wrongs and disabilities of women. 
There is, however, in almost all 
public discussions upon the social 
position of women, an odd pecn- 
liarity which betrays itself here with 
great distinctness: it is, that writers 
on the subject invariably treat this 
half of humankind as a distinct cre- 
ation rather than as a portion of a 
general race—not as human creatures 
primarily, and women in the second 
place, but as women, and nothing but 
women—a distinct sphere of being, 
a separate globe of existence, to 
which different rules, different mo- 
tives, an altogether distinct economy, 
belong. One would almost suppose, 
to take modern prelections upon this 
subject for our guide, that a different, 
and more delicate gospel, a law of 
finer and more elaborate gradations, 
must be necessary for this second 
creation; and that the old morality 
which slumped the whole race in 
one, was a barbarous imposition upon 
the nature, not human, but feminine, 
which ought to have had more deli- 
cate handling. Yet in spite of all 
the new light which new experience 
throws, it still remains true that there 
is only one law and one Gospel, and 
that God has made provision for one 
moral nature, and not for two, even in 
those commandments which are ex- 
ceeding broad. One fundamental and 
general ground of humanity is com- 
mon to men and to women; one faith 
is propounded to both, without alter- 
ation of terms or change of induce- 
ments; one hope and one indiscrimi- 
nated heaven shines on the ending of 
their days; they are born precisely 
after the same manner, and by the 
same event die;—they are, in fact, 
different, distinct, and individual, as 
every detail of their responsible ex- 
istence may be, one race; and with- 
out the slightest inclination to ignore 
or lessen the essential differences be- 
tween them, we can see no true phi- 
losophy in any view of this subject 
which does not recognise the ground 
they hold in common, as well as the 
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peculiar standing which they hold 
apart. 

Let us not be misunderstood: we, 
are not endeavouring to establish the 
“equality” of the two. Equality is 
the mightiest of humbugs—there is 
no such thing in existence; and the 
idea of opening the professions and 
occupations and governments of men 
to women, seems to us the vainest as 
well as the vulgarest of chimeras. 
God has ordained visibly, by all the 
arrangements of nature and of pro- 
vidence, one sphere and kind of work 
for a man and another for a woman. 
He has given them different con- 
stitutions, different organisations, a 
perfectly distinct and unmistakable 
identity. Yet above and beyond and 
beneath all their differences, He has 
made them primarily human crea- 
tures, answering, in the unity of an 
indivisible race, to His own govern- 
ment and laws; rebelling against 
them with a simultaneous ‘impulse; < 
moved by the same emotions ; bound 
by the same obligations; under all 
diversities of detail, one creation. 
What folly could be greater than 
the supposition, that in this time 
of great public events, the public 
interest and opinion which follows 
breathlessly, with tears and with tri- 
umph, the course of affairs, for ex- 
ample, in India, should require two 
expressions instead of one, or two 
currents to flowin? The sympathy, 
the enthusiasm, the swell of answer- 
ing heroic impulse, which the sight 
of heroes produces everywhere, is 
not communicated from man to man 
and from woman to woman, but from 
one human heart to another, in defi- 
ance of all limitations. { The two 
creatures are as different a8 creatures 
made for different vocations, and dif- 
ferent offices, can well be; yet in al! 
the great fundamental principles of 
their mind and nature, the two are 
one. / 

At all events, most dear and im- 
partial reader, whether you agree 
with us or not, we are bound to 
declare we think so—and, thinking 
so, we cannot avoid thinking that 
there is a perfectly preposterous 
quantity of nonsense spoken about 
womankind by most of those people 
who profess to have studied the sub- 
ject. To have studied the subject 
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means, as we apprehend the words, 
to have formed certain theories upon 
it, cleverly propped up by certain 
facts, or, with a philosophy more sin- 
cere and singleminded, to have sim- 
ply mistaken a little limited private 
circle for an epitome of society and 
the world: one or other of which 
blunders we cannot but think every 
oné falls into, who represents Woman 
as a separate existence, suffering un- 
der the action of special principles 
which affect her, without affecting 
generally the whole race. 

How then about our unmarried 
sisters, our unmarried daughters, 
that alarming independent army 
which a bold calculator affirms to 
amount to “one-half” of the women 
of these kingdoms? If there is 
really one-fourth of our population 
in these astounding circumstances, 
we fear the question is one beyond 
the power of the circulating libraries, 
and that even the remaining three- 
fourths, English, Scotch, and Irish, 
can scarcely solve so big a problem. 
On the whole, one would suppose 
that the best expedient for such an 
emergency was, after all, Australia, 
where there is no Act of Parliament 
to compel emigrant ladies to marry 
within three days of their landing, 
and where at least there is room and 
scope for the energy which over-civi- 
lisation cramps and keeps in bondage. 
If it is true that so large a propor- 
tion of women stand in circumstances 
of isolation so entire, and self-respon- 
sibility so complete, it is certainly 
very weak and very foolish of them 
to sacrifice, for a mere piece of 
womanish delicacy, that safety-valve 
which men in the same position avail 
themselves of so much—especially, 
we repeat, as it is certain there is no 
Act of Parliament coercing them to 
the necessity of marriage as soon .as 
they have touched the wealthy shores 
of our great young colony; and the 
benevolence of leaving a little room 
among the crowd might well indem- 
nify an emigrant sisterhood for the 
momentary joke of going out to be 
married, which every one among 
them has it quite in her own hands 
to prove untrue. If the evil has 
gone so far, or nearly so far—if the 
half of British women have to sup- 
port themselves, and to do that by 
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means of three, or at most four, 
limited occupations—to wit, teach- 
ing, needlework, domestic service, 
and novel-writing—we humbly sub- 
mit that a little watchmaking, book- 
keeping, or jewellery, additional 
thereto, would be a very inadequate 
remedy. To upset the ordinary 
social economy for any clamant 
grievance of a time, however just, 
would be the most shortsighted and 
ruinous policy imaginable. It is, 
besides, what is still more to the 
purpose, impossible. These great 
questions of the common weal are 
happily impervious to all philoso- 
phies, theories, and reasonings. They 
arrange themselves by laws of their 
own, which the warmest appeal of 
eloquence, and the most infallible 
array of argument, can neither reach 
nor influence. Nowhere in all the 
civilised world is the power of the 
Press so great as in this empire; but 
the Times itself, backed by every 
lesser brother of the art, cannot prop 
up a failing trade, or persuade the 
master-craftsman to employ a dearer 
or less profitable class of labour. | In- 
evitable rules of necessity and Self- 
interest sway the whole social eco- 
nomy. Obdurate as flint to all kinds 
of intellectual persuasions, it is per- 
fectly elastic to every practical neces- 
sity, and answers to the changes of 
the time as a ship answers to its 
helm.) If female work, which is al- 
ways~so much cheaper, is available 
in such a quantity as to enter into 
real competition with the work of 
men, we may safely trust the em- 
ployers of Great Britain to know 
their own interests; if it is not, no 
sentiment is likely to haye the slight- 
est effect upon them. \ Trade, like 
civilisation, is an irrational and ab- 
stract influence, upon which indi- 
vidual hardships make no impression 
whatever. It has no particular re- 
gard for men, none for women, and 
very small concern for the general 
interest of the race. When it suits 
its own purposes to employ women, 
and even children, though at the 
cost of all health, loveliness, and 
domestic comfort, it does so without 
the slightest {compunction; and if it 
had command of an equal amount of 
female material for other crafts as it 
has for cotton-mills and had for col- 


lieries, would doubtless employ the 
with the most sublime impartiality! 
No, let no one suppose it—there is 
no conspiracy of mankind to keep 
women excluded from the workshop 
or the manufactory. On the con- 
trary, the work of women, if it 
abounded to only half the extent, 
could always undersell the work of 
men, and, consequently, would al- 
ways retain a certain degree of unfair 
advantage. But if civilisation has 
unduly increased the class of poor 
gentlemen and poor gentlewomen— 
if the advance of education and re- 
finement adds yearly to the number 
of those who will rather starve gen- 
teelly than “descend in the social 
scale’—let nobody run away from 
the real question with a false idea 
of special or peculiar injustice to 
women. The real drawback is, that 
while the rough work of nature al- 
ways remains in one quarter or an- 
other, ready for those who will work 
at it, delicate labour for delicate 
hands is not capable of more than 
a certain degree of extension; and 
that, under the burden of our social 
state, women, to whose hands Pro- 
vidence has not committed the estab- 
lishment and support of families, are 
neither the only nor the primary 
sufferers. ° 
Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that many people of sense, 
looking on while somebody else’s 
clever son, finding nothing to do 
with himself, falls into disgust and 
uselessness, and that don’t-care-for- 
anything superiority which mature 
minds find intolerable in youth, must 
have felt that the best thing they 
could wish for the lad was just one 
of those thoughtless, reckless, impru- 
dent marriages, which are the bug- 
bears of all good boys and girls, and 
careful fathers and mothers; and his 
female contemporary is not less likely 
to be benefited by the same prescrip- 
tion; but imprudent marriages, phi- 
losophers tell us, are not in the as- 
cendant, while prudence and regard 
for “social position” is. We are past 
the condition in which girls and boys, 
having nothing else to do, fall in love. 


Why should they not fall in love?” 


The condition is natural, and so even 
is its attendant heartbreak, which 
does not kill the young people: but 
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the matter changes when, instead of 
this love in idleness, the young men 
and the young women alike take to 
philosophy, and the latter concern 
themselves with questions about the 
relations of the sexes, which are by 
no means seemly subjects for their 
handling, and lead them into paths 
where they can scarcely fail to soil 
their feet. This volunteer occupation 
of women is a more disagreeable 
symptom of the time than the want 
of legitimate employments for them. 
False delicacies there may be in 
ordinary education, but nothing can 
well be more utterly false than that 
artificial courage which tempts many 
women, simply because they are wo- 
men, to rush into subjects of which 
they can have little practical know- 
ledge and no personal experience—to 
discuss the delicate laws of marriage, 
the subtle and intricate mutual rights 
and wrongs of the two great portions 
of humanity, and to make arbitrary 
and sweeping condemnations of those 
who may, in the real course and 
practice of life, have neither leisure 
nor inclination to defend themselves. 
Marriage is possibly an event of 
more absorbing importance in the 
life of a woman than in that of a 
man; but if it is, this mere fact 
is not enough to make her the 
natural critic and special pleader of 
the whole subject: rather the other 
way, for extreme personal interest is 
not supposed, in general cases, to 
clear the vision or steady the judg- 
ment. Yet we find it not only occu- 
pying a most prominent place in 
a considerable proportion of the 
feminine teachings of the day, but 
even earnestly recommended to the 
mind of young womankind as a sub- 
ject on which they gre bound to 
inform themselves. Do nothing of 
the sort, young ladies! Don’t come 
to any conscientious convictions on 
the subject. Don’t be persuaded 
to believe that you are more in- 
timately and lastingly concerned in 
the matter than your lover is, or 
have any private course of casuistry 
to go through, in your professional 
position as a woman. If you have 
really and seriously come to the 
conclusion that to be married is the 
natural and best condition of exis- 
tence, be married, for Heaven’s sake, 
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and be done with it! Every human 
creature is bound to do his or her 
duty (let us say it boldly), whether it 
has the solace of love to sweeten it or 
no. It may seem a frightful doctrine, 
yet it is the merest dictate of ordinary 
sense and wisdom. If a woman is 
certain that she is more fitted to be 
the mistress of a house, and the mo- 
ther of a family, than anything else, 
and that this is her true vocation— 
spite of all natural human prejudices 
in favour of the natural preliminary 
of marriage, we are bound to declare 
that her first duty, as it seems to us, 
is to be married, even though it should 
be quite impossible for her to persuade 
herself that she is “in love” before. 
But if her sense of duty is not equal to 
this venture, the very worst thing she 
can do is to console herself by con- 
cluding most marriages to be unhappy, 
and the estate, in the greatest number 
of instances, an unholy state. And it 
is just this hankering after a condition 
of which she will neither accept the 
risk nor relinquish the thought, and 
of which, having no experience, she 
is quite unqualified to be a judge, 
which exposes unmarried women of 
philosophic tendencies, not young 
enough to be judged leniently as under 
the glamour of youth, and not old 
enough to have their arbitrary fancies 
subdued by the mellowing touch of 
age, to the disapproval of the sympa- 
thetic critic, and the derision of 
hastier judgments. 

And it is also true, and a fact worth 
remembering, that the maiden lady is 
not an invention of these times. 
There were unmarried women long 
ago, before civilisation had made such 
fatal progress ; while all the heroines 
in all the novels were still married at 
eighteen—before the life of Char- 
lotte Bronte had even begun, or 
there was a woman in existence, 
qualified to write it—unmarried la- 
dies existed in this world, where 
nothing is ever new. Judging by 
literature, indeed, Scotland herself, 
our respected mither, seems always . 
ta have had a very fair average of 
unmarried daughters; and for the 
instruction of womankind in general, 
and novel-writers in particular, we 
are bound*to add that there were 
three such personages as Miss Austin, 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Ferrier, 
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novelists of the old world, and re- 
presentatives of the three respective 
kingdoms, whom none of their suc- 
cessors in the craft have yet been 
able to displace from the popular 
liking; so that we might suppose it 
was rather late in the day to begin, 
de novo, to teach unmarried women 
how, in spite of their unfortunate 
circumstances, it is still possible for 
them to keep themselves respected 
and respectable. Many hundred, 
nay, thousand years ago, there was 
even a certain characteristic and re- 
markable person called Miriam, who, 
wilful and womanlike, and unques- 
tionably unmarried, was still so far 
from being disrespected or unim- 
portant, that a whole nation waited 
for her, till she was able to join their 
journey. Our age, which likes so 
much to declare itself the origin of 
changes, is not the inventor of 
feminine celibacy. There were un- 
married women before our time, and 
there will be unmarried women after 
it. Nay, not only so—but Paul the 
apostle, eighteen hundred years ago, 
gave anything but an inferior place 
to the unwedded maidens of his time: 
“She that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, 
how she may please the Lord,’ says 
the writer of the Epistles; and many 
an unmarried woman since his day 
has proved his statement, happily un- 
witting of all the philosophies which 
should prove to her how lonely and 
comfortless she ought to find herself, 
and what a hard case hers was, 
and how, notwithstanding, it -be- 
hoved her to make some certain 
amount of sad and patient exertion to 
vindicate her womanly credit with 
the world. 

Might it not be as well, in a general 
way, does any one think, to try Paul’s 
version of the matter, and leave the 
statistics and the laws of marriage 
quietly alone ? 

We presume there must be some- 
thing terribly wrong with that famous 
windmill, which has borne the assault 
of so many fiery knights, the thing 
called Female Education. Since the 
days of Hannah More—and how much 


. further back beyond that virtuous 


era who will venture to say ?—every- 
body has broken a spear upon this 
maiden fortress; yet, judging from 


the undiminished fervour with which 
it is still assaulted in the present day, 
we conclude that no one has suc- 
ceeded in any measure of reforma- 
tion. We do not profess to be very 
learned in the question—the myste- 
ries of a female college have never 
been penetrated by our profane eyes, 
though we profess, like most other 
people, to have seen the product, and 
to be aware, in a limited way, what 
kind of persons our young country- 
women are, and in what manner they 
manage to fulfil the duties of the 
after-life, for which, in the first place, 
their education, in general, does not 
seem to unfit them. TZhat is some- 
thing in its favour to begin with— 
but we cannot help being rather 
doubtful about the value of the 
report as to the frivolity of female 
education, when we find the strange 
inaccuracies and blunders into which 
its critics fall regarding matters of 
social usage open to everybody’s ob- 
servation. There is that wise book, 
for instance, Friends in Council, which 
all proper people quote and admire. 
Wise books, we are ashamed to con- 
fess, inspire us with an instinctive 
aversion; yet, notwithstanding, we 
would quote honestly, if the volume 
were at our hand. There are sundry 
essays and conversations there touch- 
ing upon this subject, in one of which 
the oracle informs us that it is no 
wonder to find women inaccessible to 
reason, considering all the homage 
and false worship with which they 
are surrounded in society during the 
first part of their lives, and which is 
all calculated to persuade them of 
their own superlative and angelical 
gifts, and elevation above ordinary 
fact and information. Is that so? 
Perhaps if every young girl who 
shone her little day in polite society, 
happened to be a great beauty, in- 
toxicating everybody who approached 
her with that irresistible charm, it 
might be partially true; for that 
men, and women too, fall out of their 
wits at sight of a lovely face, and are 
beguiled into all manner of foolish- 
ness by its glamour, ig indisputable; 
but even then we should decidedly 
claim it as a necessary condition, that 
the beauty herself had no young 
brothers to bring her down to com- 
mon ground, and only a gracious sire 
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of romance, never worried in the city, 
nor disturbed by factious opposition 
in the House. As for all ranks less 
than the highest, the thing is pre- 
posterous and out of the question ; 
and even in the highest, every young 
girl is not a beauty, and society gene- 
rously provides its little budget of 
mortifications for the moral advan- 
tage of neophytes. But for the 
daughter of the professional man, of 
the merchant, of all the throngs of 
middle life, to which, in reality, all 
great rules must primarily apply, if 
there is any truth in them,—what can 
possibly be more false, we had almost 
said more absurd? These are not days 
of euphuism or extravagant compli- 
ments. Wedo not permit the com- 
mon acquaintances of common society 
to administer serious flattery to our 
womankind; and an average young 
lady of a moderate degree of intelli- 
gence, we apprehend, would—so far is 
the thing out of usage—be much more 
likely to consider herself affronted 
than honoured by the old hyperboles 
of admiration ; and as for home, good 
lack! what do Friends in Council 
know about it? Fathers who have 
bills to meet and clients to satisfy ; 
mothers who are straining income and 
expenditure to a needful junction, and 
who have all the cares of the house 
upon their shoulders; brothers who 
vex the young lady’s soul before her 
time with premature buttons,—are 
these the kind of surroundings to per- 
suade a woman that she is angelical, 
and make her giddy with the incense 
of flattery and admiration? We ap- 
peal to everybody who knows any- 
thing of common life, and the exist- 
ence of the family, which is true? 
And we humbly submit that one 
might object to take for gospel, with- 
out more effectual demonstration, 
anything else which the Friends in 
Council choose to advance upon fe- 
male education, or any other of the 
vexed questions concerning woman- 
kind. 

Again, another writer, whom we 
cannot place by the side of Mr. 
Helps, yet who ought probably, 
being a woman, to be better informed, 
writes thus of the same unfortunate 
girls, who are supposed by the pre- 
vious authority to be dazzled out of 
their wits by the flattery of society. 


“Tom, Dick, and Harry leave 
school and plunge into life; ‘the 
girls’ likewise finish their education, 
come home, and stay at home. That 
is enough. Nobody thinks it needful 
to waste a care upon them. Bless 
them, pretty dears, how sweet they 
are! papa’s nosegay of beauty to 
adorn his drawing-room. He delights 
to give them all they can desire— 
clothes, amusements, society; he and 
mamma together take every domestic 
care off their hands. . . . From 
babyhood they are given to under- 
stand that helplessness is feminine 
and beautiful; helpfulness—except 
in certain received forms of manifes- 
tation—unwomanly and ugly. The 
boys may do a thousand things which 
are ‘not proper for girls.’” 

Where, oh where, are to be found 
those adorable papas who delight to 
give their daughters everything they 
can desire?—those mammas most 
dutiful, who take every domestic care 
off their hands? Are they in Blooms- 
bury? Are they in Belgravia? might 
we have a chance of finding them in 
beautiful Edinburgh, or in rich Man- 
chester? And when shall we be able 
to lay hands upon this ecstatic con- 
ception of the boys and brothers, who 
have learned self-dependence all their 
lives, are helpful and handy, and may 
do a thousand things which are not 
proper for the girls? Weshould very 
much like to know; and so, we do not 
doubt, would a very large number of 
young ladies still more immediately 
concerned. For, alas! we are obliged 
to confess that the greater number of 
the papas whom we have the personal 
honour of including in our acquaint- 
ance, are apt to hold unjustifiably 
strong opinions on the subject of mil- 
liners’ bills—that the majority of the 
mammas are provokingly disposed to 
provide for the proper regulation of 
the future households of their daugh- 
ters, by advancing these young ladies 
to an economical participation in 
domestic difficulties; and as for the 
boys, did anybody ever know a well- 
conditioned boy who was good for 
anything in this life but making mis- 
chief? In this holiday season one can 
speak feelingly—who is it that keeps 
the house in din and disorder from 
morning to night—who are the ogres 
who brirg on mamma’s headaches, 
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who upset the girls’ workboxes, who 
lose the books, who mislay the music, 
who play tricks upon the visitors, who 
run riot in the unmitigated luxury of 
total idleness, who are about as help- 
ful as the kittens are, and whom the 
very littlest of little sisters patronise 
as incapables, who can do nothing 
for themselves? Oh, happy people 
who have boys at home for the holi- 
days! do you need to pause before 
answering the question? 

“God bless all large families!” 
says a recent writer of sense and 
feeling, who knows something of the 
life of such, and who finds in them 
the best nurseries for mutual forbear- 
ance, good-temper, and _ kindness, 
Large families are common enough, 
let us be thankful, in our much-popu- 
lated island; and nobody need fear 
that young women brought up in 
these will be educated in undue idle- 
ness, or with false ideas of their own 
angelic qualities. Among all those 
classes with whom economy is a need- 
ful virtue, every one who knows 
family life, knows very well that it is 
the girls who are in reality the help- 
ful portion of the household—so 
much and so unquestionably so, that 
everybody congratulates the mother 
of many children who has one or two 
elder daughters at the head of them, 
on the fact that her first-born are 
girls not boys—natural coadjutors in 
her many duties; and those delight- 
ful urchins of Mr. Leech’s, who make 
tents out of hoop-petticoats, and 
dance into the drawing-room in 
triumph with “the things Clara stuffs 
out her hair with,” may safely be 
trusted to keep Clara from undue 
elation even under the intoxicating 
flatteries of the only person whom 
English society permits to flatter its 
daughter—her lover. 

We might well add, what is a fact 
very patent to many people, that the 
chief secretaries and helpers of men 
largely engaged in public business, are 
in very many cases their daughters— 
oftener a great deal than their sons— 
and that from Milton and Sir Thoinas 
More down to Fowell Buxton, those 
filial auxiliaries have attended the 
steps of great men in a singularly 
large proportion. To descend to a 
very much lower platform, it is his 
daughter who keeps the tradesman’s 


books, and makes out his bills, almost 
universally ; and every one who con- 
descends to make personal visits to 
the baker’s and the buteher’s, and the 
fishmonger’s, must have seen the 
little railed-in desk in the corner, 
where the grown-up daughter, if 
there is such a person, finds her in- 
variable place. The amanuensis of 
the higher class, worked remorselessly 
by the great philanthropist, who finds 
his most devoted servant in his female 
child, and the accountant of the lower, 
whose bills are not always extremely 
legible, but who is kept at her post 
with an unvarying steadiness, ought 
to find some account made of them 
in books about women; and the 
almost entire omission of so large a 
class, proves better, perhaps, than 
anything we can say would do, how 
entirely it is a view out of a corner 
which is given to the public as the 
general aspect of womankind. 

We do not speak abstractly, or in 
general terms; we say plainly and 
simply, that whatever theoretical 
faults there may be in English female 
education, it turns out women as, 
little apt to fail in the duties of their™ 
life as any class of human creatures, 
male or female, under the sun. We 
say that it is a mere exploded piece 
of antique nonsense to assert that 
society flatters women into foolish- 
ness, or permits them to be flattered ; 
and that those who find in the young 
girls of our families only helpless 
nosegays of ornament, unqualified 
to do service either to themselves or 
other people, are either totally un- 
acquainted with household life, or 
have a determined “cast” in their 
vision, not to beremedied. All these 
things are patent and visible to every 
simple observer who has no theory to 
support; but truth often suffers her- 
self to be obscured out of sheer un- 
belief in the power of misrepresenta- 
tion; and we do not doubt that many 
a mother of a family, who knows a 
great deal better if she but took time 
to consider, receives the decision 
which comes to her in a book, with 
a show of authority, and an appear- 
ance of wisdom, supposing, though it 
does not tally with her own experi- 
ence, that somehow or other it must 
be true. The next step is, that the 
wise book gets put into the hands of 
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young people, to fill them at their 
outset with false ideas—not of them- 
selves, for we have generally vanity 
enough, all of us, to keep us clear, in 
our own persons, of any share in the 
unjust condemnation—but, what is 
much worse, of their neighbours. 
We protest against the whole system 
loudly and earnestly. Why a young 
girl should have the disagreeable 
idea of sex dinned into her ears all 
day long—why she should be taught 
to make the most sweeping and, 
wholesale condemnation of other 
classes round her—to believe that 
the servant-maidens who encompass 
her in almost every action of her 
life, and with whom she very likely 
holds a natural sympathy, are in a 
state of such universal depravity and 
degradation that the greater part 
of them are married, if at all, “ just 
a week or two before maternity ;” 
and that among the married people 
to whom she looks up, “a happy 
marriage is the most uncommon lot 
of all,” and the condition was fre- 
quently “an unholy state”’—we econ- 
fess we are totally at a loss to per- 
ceive. What is likely to be the 
natural product of such teaching? 
A woman perpetually self-conscious, 
no longer a spontaneous human crea- 
ture, but a representative of her sex 
—conscious of purity in her own 
person, but deubting every other— 
fancying that she has found out a 
new condition, and a new develop- 
ment of feminity, yet holding fast by 
the hundred-year-old traditions of 
frivolous education and social flattery 
—“ pretty dolls, the playthings of 
our lords and masters,” and all the 
other humbug of ancient times— 
fancying, if she does not marry, that 
it is because her views are higher 
and her principles more elevated than 
those of the vulgar persons who do; 
and that, looking over their heads, 
she is able to perceive how unfit they 
are for the relations which she her- 
self will not aeccept-—a woman who 
sincerely pities other people’s children 
and other people’: servants, and looks 
on with an observant scientific com- 
passion at the world, which is going 
gradually to ruin,and out of which she 
is half afraid good-sense will die in 
her own person. Is it to this extent of 
wisdom and superiority that we de- 
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sire to see our daughters grow '—is 
this the model after which we would 
willingly frame them? For our own 
part, we can only say, let us have 
back Pamela, and Clarissa, and the 
Spectator. If our young people are 
to be instructed in the social vices, by 
way of establishing their own morali- 
ty, let Richardson once more be the 
support of virtue. It is better to tell 
the story of the much-tried milkmaid, 
which is visibly a fiction, than to 
preach philosophical suggestions of 
universal wickedness, which are sup- 
posed to be true. 

It is very odd to remark how ques- 
tionable many of those productions 
are, which are warranted by the news- 
papers to be suitable gift-books for 
young ladies. Chance threw in our 
way, some time ago, a little volume 
with a very innocent title, fresh from 
America, and the production of an 
elder sister of the world-famous Mrs. 
Stowe. With such a name as the 
title-page who could entertain any 
doubts about Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness? We did not 
certainly, though we were some- 
what astounded to find the little 
book adorned with anatomical dia- 
grams: but we cannot say that we 
were at all impressed with this symp- 
tom of the increased elevation and pro- 
fundity of the age, when we found 
this volume to consist, not of an elder- 
ly lady’s kindly counsels to her coun- 
try-folk upon subjects within her 
own knowledge, but, in the first 
place, of surgical lectures upon the 
construction of the human frame ; 
and, in the second, ef an anatomy 
much more shocking, a sort of mor- 
bid dissection of the health and mo- 
rals of the United States, full of hints 
and implications of the most unbe- 
lievable evil. Doing all justice to 
the entire lack of evil intention, or 
even of evil consciousness, on the part 
of the writer of this and of other such 
productions, we are obliged to add 
our sincere conviction that no French 
novel, under rigorous taboo, bears 
more, or perhaps as much, mischief 
in it, as one of those didactic ex- 
positions of mysterious and secret 
vice, those public whispers of seandal, 
which do not indeed take away per- 
sonal reputation, but which, so far as 
any one believes them, throw a blight 
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upon the universal fair fame, and 
suggest to the inexperienced a hor- 
rible suspicion of everybody and of 
everything around them. Private 
scandal has no cloak to keep it from 
the contempt of every one whose 
opinion is worth caring for. Public 
scandal, which—strange shame to 
think of! is to be found in no hands 
more frequent than in those of 
women, puts on the robes of the 
preacher, and asserts for itself one of 
the highest of moral uses. Nothing 
in this country, which we have ever 
seen or heard of, dares go so far as 
the letters of Miss Be2cher. But why, 
of all classes in the world, our tender 
young girls, the margin of innocence, 
and, if you will, ignorance, which we 
are all heartily glad to believe in, 
fringing the garment of the sadder 
world, should be instructed in all the 
delicate social questions of an arti- 
ficial life, and put up to every pos- 
sible emergency of all the relation- 
ships between men and women, it 
seems to us impossible to conceive. 
Not to say that it is ridiculously un- 
fair in the first instance, for people 
don’t write books for the lads their 
compeers, instructing them how to 
arrange their love-affairs, and inform- 
ing them what the young ladies 
think of their general conduct. The 
unfortunate boys have to collect their 
information on this subject at first 
hand, or to take the hints of their 
favourite novels; and we really think 
it might be a happy experiment to 
suspend all the talk for a generation, 
and leave their partners to follow 
their example. 

We have left ourselves no great 
space to consider the circumstances 
of that inconsiderable and _ inferior 
portion of the feminine population of 
these kingdoms, the married women, 
for whose benefit law itself has been 
moving, and Parliament talking itself 
hoarse. We say for whose benefit— 
but we are glad to think that the 
new Act, whatever its action may be, 
so far from having been called for by 
any clamour of public necessity, is 
more a matter of theoretical justice, 
proved by individual cases, than of 
anything more broad and general. 
The progress of popular opinion had 
made it notable that there was one 


ease in the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, in which a man of the richer 
classes could get himself relieved, and 
in which a man of the poorer could 
not ; along with which, universal ex- 
perience proved likewise, that, save 
under the unlikely cireumstances of 
a sudden and extraordinary prostra- 
tion of morals, divorce was by no 
means likely to be a favourite specu- 
lation in this empire. It is not very 
much with divorce, however, that 
women have to do. Save in cases 
horrible and extreme, that is not the 
woman’s remedy. No law, no argu- 
ment, no manner of thinking, can 
change the primitive order of nature ; 
and in spite of all the risks of 
female inconsequence and vehemence, 
experience and reason alike prove 
that a woman must be frightfully 
put to it before she will cast from 
herself the name, if that were all, 
which is borne by her children, and 
which she herself has borne for years. 
This looks a small and superficial 
consideration, but there is more in it 
than meets the eye; it is one great 
demonstration, subtle and universal, 
of that different position of man and 
woman, which no law can alter. We 
can conceive no circumstances, for 
our own part, which could make 
the position of a woman, who had 


divorced her husband, tolerable to. 


the ordinary feelings of the women of 
this country. So far as women are 
concerned, it must always remain 
the dreadful alternative of an evil 
which has such monstrous and un- 
natural aggravations as to be beyond 
all limits of possible endurance. We 
cannot comprehend it else; and with 
safe means of separation extended to 
them, very few even of the wives 
most bitterly insulted would desire, 
we should suppose, to adopt this last 
means of escape. For the power of 
lawful and formal separation placed 
within their reach, and for the pos- 
sible security of their property and 
earnings, women unhappily compelled 
to bring their miseries into public 
vision may well be grateful ; and we 
can suppose, that for women without 
children the new regulations must 
be all that could be desired. But 
who shall open the terrible compli- 
cation of the rights of fathers and 
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mothers?) What Solomon shall ven- 
ture to divide between the two that 
most precious and inalienable of all 
treasures, the unfortunate child whose 
very existence stands as a ceaseless 
protest of nature against their dis- 
junction? From this most painfal 
branch of the question the law re- 
treats, not daring to put in its hand. 
The present state of affairs is not 
just—is cruel, frightful, almost in- 
tolerable—but national legislation, 
and all the wisdom of the wise, can 
find no arbitrary and universal law 
which could be juster. There is 
none, let us seek it where we will. 
Crime itself does not abrogate natural 
rights and quench natural love; and 
so long as there are divorced and 
separated parents, there must be in 
one way or other, on one side or 
another, a certain amount of painful 
and bitter injustice. Women, so far 
as the law goes, are at present the suf- 
ferers, and not the benefited parties ; 
but if the arrangement were reversed, 
the principle would still be exactly 
the same. Partition can be made of 
worldly goods—security obtained for 
the wages of labour and the gifts of 
inheritance—but the great gift of 
God to married people remains un- 
dividable—a difficulty which the law 
shrinks from encountering, and 
which no human power can make 
plain. This is not a hardship of 
legislation, but one of nature. We 
are very slow to acknowledge the 
hardships of nature in these days, 
and still more reluctant to put up 
with them. All the progress which 
we have really made, and all the 
additional and fictitious progress 
which exists in our imagination, 
prompts us to the false idea that 
there is a remedy for everything, and 
that no pain is inevitable. But there 
are pains which are inevitable in 
spite of philosophy, and conflicting 
claims to which Solomon himself 
could do no justice. We are not 
complete syllogisms, to be kept in 
balance by intellectual regulations, 
we human creatures. We are of all 
things and creatures in the world the 
most incomplete; and there are con- 
ditions of our warfare, for the redress 
of which, in spite of all the expe- 
dients of social economy, every man 
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and woman, thrown by whatever 
accident out of the course of nature, 
must be content to wait perhaps for 
years, perhaps for a life long, perhaps 
till the consummation of all things. 
It is, however, an unfortunate fea- 
ture in the special literature which 
professes to concern itself with wo- 
men, that it is in great part limited 
to personal “cases” and individual 
details, and those incidents of domes- 
tic life which it is so easy, by the 
slightest shade of mistaken colouring, 
to change the real character of. The 
disputed questions and aggrieved 
feelings which rise between near re- 
latives are, of all other human mat- 
ters, the most difficult to settle; and 
arbitrary critics, who see this “ case” 
and the other, from their own point 
of view—who are most probably in- 
formed only on one side, and have 
all their own theories and prejudices 
to sway their judgment—at all 
times made sad havoc with known 
facts and principles of human con- 
duct, and often offer us a ludicrous 
travestie of the life which they pro- 
fess to judge and set in order. All 
the greater questions of existence are 
common to men and women alike, 
and common to the higher literature 
which belongs equally to both.‘ A 
kind of literature which is meant ex- 
clusively for one, must of necessity be 
an inferior species, and limits itself 
by its very profession of wisdom. Per- 
haps, if some pedagogic genius of 
“the male sect” were to address 
moral volumes to the husbands and 
brothers of England—to instruct 
them in the rights, privileges, and 
duties of their sex, and expound their 
true and wisest position towards the 
other, the eyes of female moralists 
might be opened to the true nature 
of their own prelections. No man, 
however, does so; the young men 
are supposed to be sufficiently in- 
structed by the Gospel and the law, 
home and literature, life itself, and 
ordinary experience; the Gospel and~ 
the law of Heaven—the literature and 
the home of British purity—life in 
its truest sense, and experience of all 
those greatest incidents and events 
which guide it, belong to women as 
fully and as freely as they do to men. 
It is possible in these days to be 
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well-read, well-informed—to have the 
loftiest poetry, the highest philoso- 
ph); the purest eloquence, open to 
one’s mind, for one’s own private de- 
light and improvement, without know- 
ing Latin or Greek; and Latin and 
Greek even are not impossible achieve- 
ments, though they form the most re- 
markable difference, so far as we are 
aware, between the education of our 
sons and that of our daughters. But 
the supplementary literature of a sex 
—the private and particular address 
to one portion of humanity—is, how- 
ever high its professions, nothing 
better than a confession of foolish- 
ness. It is as much as to say, over 
and over, with an undesirable repeti- 
tion, that what is enough for the 
brother is not enough for the sister— 
that what the poets and philosophers, 
and even the apostles and prophets, 
have said and written, is primarily 
for him, and not for her ; and that a 
secondary course of morals is the neces- 
sary food for the less noble capacity. 
If women in general adopt this 
theory, nobody of course has any 
right to thwart them; but every 
honest critic, loving the benefit of the 
race, which is not a question of one 
but of both, ought to raise his voice 
against so petty and partial a policy. 
Everything which lowers the mind 
to a primary consideration of its own 


personal feelings, circumstances, and 
emotions, or which sets it specu- 
lating on the individual emotions, 
circumstances, and feelings of its 
neighbours, is in the end a process of 
debasement; and we should think it 
a very miserable prospect for the 
future, could we suppose, that while 
literature in general, and their Bible, 
is all we adopt for the moral guid- 
ance of our boys, our girls required 
the artificial bolstering of a quite 
additional support of virtue; and to 
protect them from becoming useless, 
vain, discontented, repining, and 
good-for-nothing, it was necessary to 
support a staff of volunteer lecturers, 
to communicate to them a certain 
esprit du corps, and make their 
womanhood, instead of a fact of 
nature, a kind of profession. If this 
is the case, is it not an odd mistake 
—not for the young people in love, 
who are privileged to say anything, 
but for our very philosophers them- 
selves, who do all the supplementary 
feminine morality—to hold fast. still 
by the old assertion that womanhood 
is purer by native right than man- 
hood, and that women still are next 
to the angels? If they are, they 
ought to need rather less than more 
lecturing than falls to the share of 
the more obdurate rebel; either one 
thing or the other must be untrue. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ?—PART IX. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.} 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ When God wills, all winds bring rain.”—Ancient Proverb, 


Tne Manager had not submitted to 
the loss of his property in Sophy and 
£100, without taking much vain 
trouble to recover the one or the other, 
He had visited Jasper while that 
gentleman lodged in St. James’s, but 
the moment he hinted at the return 
of the £100, Mr. Losely opened both 
door and window, and requested the 
manager to make his immediate 
choice of the two. Taking the more 
usual mode of exit, Mr. Rugge 
vented his just indignation in a law- 
yer’s letter, threatening Mr. Losely 
with an action for conspiracy and 
fraud. He had also more than once 
visited Mrs. Orane, who somewhat 
soothed him by allowing that he had 
been very badly used, that he ought 
at least to be repaid his money, and 
promising to do her best to persuade 
Mr. Losely to “ behave like a gentle- 
man.” With regard to Sophy herself, 
Mrs. Crane appeared to feel a profound 
indifference. In fact, the hatred 
which Mrs. Crane had unquestionably 
conceived for Sophy while under her 
charge, was much diminished by 
Losely’s unnatural conduct towards 
the child. To her it was probably a 
matter of no interest whether Sophy 
was in Rugge’s hands or Waife’s; 
enough for her that the daughter 
of a woman against whose memory 
her fiercest passions were enlisted 
was, in either case, so far below her- 
self in the grades of the social ladder. 

Perhaps of the two protectors for 
Sophy—Rugge and Waife—her spite 
alone would have given the preference 
to Waife. He was on a still lower 
step of the ladder than the itinerant 
manager. Nor, though she had so 
mortally injured the forlorn cripple 
in the eyes of Mr. Hartopp, had she 
any deliberate purpose of revenge to 
gratify against him! On the con- 
trary, if she viewed him with con- 
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tempt, it was a contempt not un- 
mixed with pity. It was nece 

to make te the Mayor the communi- 
cations she had made, or that worthy 
magistrate would not have surrender- 
ed the child intrusted to him, at least 
until Waife’s return. And really it 
was a kindness to the old man to save 
him both from an agonising scene 
with Jasper, and from the more pub- 
lic opprobrium which any resistance 
on his part to Jasper’s authority, or 
any altercation between the two, 
would occasion. And as her main 
object then was to secure Losely’s 
allegiance to her, by proving her 
power to be useful to him, so Waifes, 
and Sophys, and Mayors, and Mana- 
gers, were to her but as pawas to be 
moved and sacrificed, according to 
the leading strategy of her game. 

Rugge came now, agitated and 
breathless, to inform Mrs. Crane that 
Waife had been seen in London. Mr. 
Rugge’s clown had seen him, not far 
from the Tower; but the cripple had 
disappeared before the clown, whe 
was on the top of an omnibus, had 
time to descend. ‘“ And even if he 
had actually caught hold of Mr. 
Waife,” observed Mrs. Crane, “ what 
then? You have no claim on Mr. 
Waife.” 

“But the Phenomenon must be 
with that ravishing marauder,” said 
Rugge. “However, I have set a 
minister of justice—that is, ma’am, a 
detective police—at work ; and what 
I now ask of you is simply this: 
should it be necessary for Mr. Losely 
to appear with me before the senate— 
that is to say, ma’am, a metropolitan 
police-court—in order to prove my 
legal property in my own bought 
and paid-for Phenomenon, will you 
induce that bold bad man not again 
to return the poisoned chalice to my 
lips ?” 
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“T do not even know where Mr. 
Losely is—perhaps not in London.” 

“ Ma’am, I saw him last night at 
the theatre—Princess’s. I was in 
the shilling gallery. He who owes me 
£100, ma’am—he in a private-box!” 

“ Ah! you are sure; by himself?” 

“ With a lady, ma’am—a lady in a 
shawl from Ingee. I know them 
shawls. My father taught me to know 
them in early childhood, for he was an 
ornament to British commerce—a 
broker, ma’am—#pawn! And,” con- 
tinued Rugge, with a withering 
smile, “that man in a private-box, 
which at the Princess’s costs two 
pounds two, and with the spoils of 
Ingee by his side, lifted his eye-glass 
and beheld me—me in the shilling 
gallery !—and his conscience did not 
say ‘should we not change places if 
I paid that gentleman £100.’ Can 
such things be, and overcome us, 
ma’am, like a summer cloud, without 
our special—I put it to you, ma’am— 
wonder ?” 

“Oh, with a lady, was he?” ex- 
claimed Arabella Crane—her wrath, 
which, while the manager spoke, 
gathered fast and fall, bursting now 
into words: “ His: ladies shal] know 
the man who sells his own child for a 
show; only find out where the girl 
is, then come here again before you 
stir further. Ob, with a lady! Go 
to your detective policeman, or rather, 
send him to me; we will first discover 
Mr. Losely’s address. I will pay all 
the expenses. Rely on my zeal, Mr. 
Rugge.” 

Mach comforted, the manager went 
his way. He had not been long gone 
before Jasper himself appeared, The 
traitor entered with a more than cus- 
tomary bravado of manner, as if he 
apprehended a scolding, and was 
prepared to face it; but Mrs. Crane 
neither reproached him for his pro- 
longed absence, nor expressed sur- 
prise at his return. -With true femi- 
nine duplicity she received him as if 
nothing had happened. Jasper, thus 
relieved, became of his own accord 
apologetic and explanatory ; evidently 
he wanted something of Mrs. Crane. 
“ The fact is, my dear friend,” said 
he, sinking into a chair, “that the 
day after I last saw you, I happened 
to go to the General Post-Office to see 
if there were any letters forme. You 


smile—you don’t believe me. Ho- 
nour bright,—here they are,” and 
Jasper took from the side-pocket of 
his coat a pocket-book—a new poeket- 
book—a brilliant pocket-book—fra- 
grant Russian leather—delicately em- 
bossed—golden ¢lasps—silken linings 
—jewelled _ pencil-case — malachite 
penknife—an arsenal of nicknacks 
stored in neat recesses ; such a pocket- 
book as no man ever gives to himself. 
Sardanapalus would not have given 
that pocket-book to himself! Sucha 
pocket-book never comes to you, oh 
enviable Lotharios, save as tributary 
keepsakes from the charmers who 
adore you! Grimly the Adopted 
Mother eyed that pocket-book. Ne- 
ver had she seen it before. Grimly 
she pinched her lips. Out of this 
dainty volume—which would have 
been of eumbrons size to a slim 
thread-paper exquisite, bat scarcely 
bulged into ripple the Atlantic ex- 
panse of Jasper Losely’s magnificent 
chest--the monster drew forth two 
letters on French paper—foreign post- 
marks. He replaced them quickly, 
only suffering her eye to glance at the 
address, and continued: “ Fancy! 
that purse-proud Grand Turk of an 
infidel, tho” he would not believe me, 
has been to France—yes, actually to 
* * * * ® making inquiries evident- 
ly with reference to Sophy. The 
woman who ought to have thorough- 
ly converted him took flight, however, 
and missed seeing him. Confound her! 
I ought to have been there. So I 
have no doubt for the present the 
Pagan remains stubborn. Gone on 
into Italy, I hear; doing me, violating 
the laws of nature, and roving about 
the world, with his own solitary 
hands in his bottomless pockets,— 
like the Wandering Jew! But, as 
some slight set-off in my run of ill- 
luck, I find at the Post-office a 
pleasanter letter than the one which 
brings me this news: A rich elderly 
lady, who has no family, wants to 
adopt a nice child, will take Sophy; 
make it worth my while to let her 
have Sophy. ’Tis convenient in a 
thousand ways to settle one’s child 
comfortably in a rich house—estab- 
lishes rights, subject, of course, to 
cheques wh ch would not affront me— 
a Father! But the first thing requi- 
site is to catch Sophy; tis in that I 
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ask your help—you are so clever. Best 
of creatures! what could I do without 
you? As you say, whenever I want 
a friend I come to you—Bella!” 

Mrs. Crane surveyed Jasper’s face 
deliberately. It is strange how much 
more readily women read the thoughts 
of men than men detect those of wo- 
men. ‘You know where the child 
is,” said she slowly. 

“ Well, I take it for granted she is 
with the old man; and I have seen 
him—seen him yesterday.” 

“Go on; you saw him—where ?” 

“ Near London Bridge.” 

“ What business could you possibly 
have in that direction? Ah! I guess, 
the railway-station—to Dover—you 
are going abroad ?” 

“No such thing—you are so hor- 
ridly suspicious. But it is true I 
had been to the station inquiring 
ofter some luggage or parcels which 
a friend of mine had ordered to be 
left there—now, don’t interrupt me. 
At the foot of the bridge I caught a 
sudden glimpse of the old man— 
changed — altered —aged——one eye 
lost. You had said I should not know 
him again, but I did; I should never 
have recognised his face. I knew him 
by the build of the shoulder, a cer- 
tain turn of the arms—I don’t know 
what; one knows a man familiar to 
one from birth without seeing his 
face. Oh, Bella! I declare that I 
felt as soft—-as soft as the silliest 
muff who ever—” Jasper did not 
complete his comparison, but paused 
a moment, breathing hard, and then 
broke into another sentence. “ He 
was selling something in a basket— 
matches, boot-straps, deuce knows 
what. He! a clever man, too! I 
should have liked to drop into that 
d—d basket all the money I had 
about me.” 

“Why did not you?” 

“Why? How could I? He would 
have recognised me. There would 
have been ascene—a row—a flare-up 
—amob round us, I dare say. I 
had no idea it would so upset 
me; to see him selling matches, too ;— 
glad we did not meet at Gatesboro’. 
Not even for that £100 do I think I 
could have faced him. No—as he 
said when we last parted, ‘ The world 
is wide enough for both.’ Give me 
some brandy—thank you.” 
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“You did not speak to the old 
man—he did not see you—but you 
wanted to get back the child; you 
felt sure she must be with him; you 
followed him home ?” 

“1? No; I should have had to 
wait for hours. A man like me, 
loitering about London Bridge !—I 
should have been too conspicuous— 
he would have soon caught sight of 
me, though I kept on his blind side. 
I employed a ragged boy to watch 
and follow him, and here is the 
address. Now will you get Sophy 
back for me without any trouble to 
me, without my appearing? I would 
rather charge a regiment of horse- 
guards than bully that old man.” 

“ Yet you would rob him of that 
chi]Jd—his sole comfort ?” 

* Bother!” cried Losely impatient- 
ly: “the child can be only a burden 
to him; well out of his way; ’tis for 
the sake of that child he is selling 
matches! It would be the greatest 
charity we could do him to set him 
free from that child sponging on him, 
dragging him down; without her 
he'd find a way to shift for himself, 
Why, he’s even cleverer than I am! 
And there—there—give him this 
money, but don’t say it came from 
me.” 

He thrust, without courting, seve- 
ral sovereigns—at least twelve or 
fourteen—-into Mrs. Orane’s palm; 
and so powerful a charm has good- 
ness the very least, even in natures 
the most evil, that that unusual, ec- 
centric, inconsistent gleam of human 
pity in Jasper Losely’s benighted soul, 
shed its relenting influence over the 
angry, wrathful, and vindictive feel- 
ings with which Mrs. Crane the mo- 
ment before regarded the perfidious 
miscreant; and she gazed at him 
with a sort of melancholy wonder. 
What! though so little sympathis- 
ing with affection, that he could not 
comprehend that he was about to 
rob the old man of a comfort which 
no gold could repay,--what! though 
so contemptuously callous to his own 
child—yet there in her hand lay the 
unmistakable token that a some- 
thing of humanity, compunction, 
compassion, still lingered in the 
breast of the greedy cynic; and at 
that thought all that was softest in 
her own human nature moved to- 
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wards him—indulgent—-gentle. But 
in the rapid changes of the heart- 
feminine, the very sentiment that 
touched upon love brought back the 
jealousy that bordered upon hate. 
How came he by so much money? 
more than, days ago, he, the insatiate 
spendthrift, had received for his 
taskwork? And that Pocker-Boox! 

“You have suddenly grown rich, 
Jasper ?” 

For a moment he looked confused, 
but replied as he re-helped himself to 
the brandy, “ Yes, rouge-et-noir— 
luck. Now, do go ard see after this 
affair, that’s a dear good woman. 
Get the child to-day if you can; I 
will call here in the evening.” 

“ Should you take her, then, abroad 
at once to this worthy lady who will 
adopt her? If so, we shall meet, I 
suppose, no more; and I am assist- 
ing you to forget that I live still.” 

“ Abroad—that crotchet of yours 
again. You are quite mistaken—in 
fact, the lady is in London. It was 
for her effects that I went to the sta- 
tion. Oh, don’t be jealous—quite 
elderly.” 

“ Jealous, my dear Jasper; you for- 
get. I am as your mother. One 
of your letters, then, announced this 
lady’s intended arrival; you were 
in correspondence with this—elderly 
lady ?” 

“Why, not exactly in correspon- 
dence. But when I left Paris, I gave 
the General Post-office as my address 
to a few friends in France. And this 
lady, who tvok an interest in my 
affairs (ladies, whether old or young, 
who have once known me, always do), 
was aware that I had expectations 
with respect to the child. So, some 
days ago, when I was so badly off, I 
wrote a line to tell her that Sophy 
had been no go, and that, but for a 
dear friend (that is you), I might be 
on the pavé. In her answer, she said 
she should be in London as soon as 
I received her letter; and gave me 
am address here at which to learn 
where to find her when arrived—a 
good old soul, but strange to London. 
I have been very busy, helping her to 
find a house, recommending trades- 
men, and so forth. She likes style, 
and can afford it. A pleasant house 
enough; but our quiet evenings here 
spoil me for anything else. ae get 


on your bonnet, and let me see you 
off.” 

“On one condition, my dear Jasper, 
that you stay here till I return.” 

Jasper made a wry face. But, as 
it was near dinner-time, and he never 
wanted for appetite, he at length 
agreed to employ the interval of her 
absence in discussing a meal, which 
experience had told him Mrs. Crane’s 
new cook would, not unskilfully, 
though hastily, prepare. Mrs. Crane 
left him to order the dinner, and put 
on her shawl and bonnet. But, 
gaining her own room, she rung for 
Bridgett Greggs; and when that con- 
fidential servant appeared, she said: 
“In the side-pocket of Mr. Losely’s 
coat there is a Pooxket-Boox; 
in it there are some letters which 
I must see. I shall appear to go out,— 
leave the street-door ajar, that I may 
slip in again unobserved. You will 
serve dinner as soon as possible. And 
when Mr. Losely, as usual, exchanges 
his coat for the dressing-gown, con- 
trive to take out that pocket-book 
unobserved by him. Bring it to me 
here, in this room: you can as easily 
replace it afterwards. A moment 
will suffice to my purpose.” 

Bridgett nodded, and understood. 
Jasper, standing by the window, saw 
Mrs. Crane leave the house, walking 
briskly. He then threw himself on 
the sofa, and began to doze: the 
doze deepened, and became sleep. 
Bridgett, entering to lay the cloth, 
so found him. She approached on 
tiptoe—sniffed the perfume of the 
pocket-book—saw its gilded corners 
peep forth from its lair. She hesi- 
tatec—she tremble¢—she was in mor- 
tal fear of that truculent slumberer; 
but sleep lessens the awe thieves 
feel, or heroes inspire. She has taken 
the pocket-book—she has fled with 
the booty—she is in Mrs. Orane’s 
apartment, not five minutes after 
Mrs. Orane has regained its thresh- 
old. 

Rapidly the jealous woman ran- 
sacked the pocket-book—started to 
see, elegantly worked with gold 
threads, in the lining, the words, 
“ SOUVIENS-TOI DE TA GABRIELLE” 
—no other letters, save the two, of 
which Jasper had vouchsafed to her 
but the glimpse. Over these she 
hurried her glittering eyes ; and when 
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she restored them to their place, and 
gave back the book to Bridgett, who 
stood by, breathless and listening, lest 
Jasper should awake, her face was 
colourless, and a kind of shudder 
seemed to come over her. Left alone, 
she rested her face on her hand, her 
lips moving as if in self-commune. 
Then noiselessly she glided down the 
stairs, regained the street, and hurried 
fast upon her way. 

Bridgett was not in time to restore 
the book to Jasper’s pocket, for when 
she re-entered he was turning round 
and stretching himself between sleep 
and waking. But she dropped the 
book skilfully on the floor, close beside 
the sofa: it would seem to him, on 
waking, to have fallen out of the 
pocket in the natural movement of 
sleep. 

And, in fact, when he rose, dinner 
now on the table, he picked up the 
pocket-book without suspicion. But 
it was lucky that Bridgett had not 
waited for the opportunity suggested 
by her mistress. For when Jasper 
put on the dressing-gown, he observ- 
ed that his coat wanted brushing; 
and, in giving it to the servant for 
that purpose, he used the precaution 
of taking out the pocket-book, and 
placing it in some other receptacle of 
his dress. 

Mrs. Crane returned in less than 
two hours—returned with a disap- 
pointed look, which at once prepared 
Jasper for the intelligence that the 
birds to be entrapped had flown. 

“They went away this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Crane, tossing Jasper’s so- 
vereigns on the table, as if they burn- 
ed her fingers. “ But leave the fugi- 
tives tome. I will find them.” 

Jasper relieved his angry mind by 
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a series of guilty but meaningless 
expletives ; and then, seeing no fam 
ther use to which Mrs. Crane’s wits 
could be applied at present, finished 
the remainder of her brandy, .and 
wished her good-night, with a pro- 
mise to call again, but without any 
intimation of his own address. As 
soon as he was gone, Mrs. Orane once 
more summoned Bridgett. 

“ You told me last week that your 
brother-in-law, Simpson, wished to 
go to America, that he had the offer 
of employment there, but that he 
could not afford the fare of the voy- 
age. I promised I would help him if 
it was a service to you.” 

“You are a hangel, miss!” ex- 
claimed Bridgett, dropping a low 
curtsy—so low that it seemed as if 
she was going on her knees. “ And’ 
may you have your deserts in the 
next blessed world, where there are 
no black-hearted villings.” 

“ Enough,enough,” said Mrs.Crane, 
recoiling perhaps from that grateful 
benediction. ‘ You have been faith- 
ful to me, as none else have ever 
been ; but this time I do not serve 
you in return so much as I meant 
to do. The service is reciprocal, if 
your brother-in-law will do me a 
favour. He takes with him his 
daughter, a mere child. Bridgett, 
let them enter their names on the 
steam-vessel as William and Sophy 
Waife; they can, of course, resume 
their own name when the voyage 
is over. There is the fare for them, 
arid something more. Pooh, no 
thanks. I-can spare the money. See 
your brother-in-law the first thing in 
the morning ; and remember they go 
by the next vessel, which sails from 


Liverpool on Thursday.” -- 


CHAPTER XVL 


Those poor Pocket Cannibals, how society does persecute them! Even a menial 


servant would give warning if disturbed at his meals. 


But your Man-eater is 


the meekest of creatures; he will never give warning, and—not often take it. 


Whatever the source that had sup- 
plied Jasper Losely with the money, 
from which he had so generously ex- 
tracted the sovereigns intended to 
console Waife for the loss of Sophy, 
that source either dried up, or be- 
came wholly inadequate to his wants. 


For elasticity was the felicitous pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Losely’s wants. They 
accommodated themselves to the state 
of his finances with mathematical 
precision, always requiring exactly 
five times the amount of the means 
placed at his disposal. From a shil 
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ling to a million, multiply his wants 
by five times the total of his means, 
and you arrived at a just conclusion. 
Jasper called upon Poole, who was 
slowly recovering, but unable to leave 
his room ; and finding that gentle- 
man in a more melancholy state of 
mind than usual, occasioned by Uncle 
Sam’s brutal declaration, that “if re- 
sponsible for his godson’s sins, he was 
not responsible for his debts,” and 
that he really thought “ the best thing 
Samuel Dolly could do, was to go to 
prison for a short time, and get 
whitewashed,” Jasper began to la- 
ment his own hard fate: “ And just 
when one of the finest women in Paris 
has come here on purpose to see me,” 
said the lady-killer, “ a lady who 


_ keeps her carriage, Dolly! Would 


have introduced you, if you had been 
well enough to go out. One can’t be 
always borrowing of her. I wish 
one could. There’s Mother Crane 
would sell her gown off her back for 
me ; but, ’Gad, sir, she snubs, and 
itively frightens me. Besides, she 
ays traps to demean me—set me to 
work like aclerk! (not that I would 
hurt your feelings, Dolly. If you are 
a clerk, er something of that sort, 
you are a gentleman at heart.) Well, 
then, we are both done up and cleaned 
out; and my decided opinion is, that 
nothing is left but a bold stroke.” 
“JT have no objection to bold 
strokes, but I don’t see any; and 
Uncle Sam’s bold stroke of the Fleet 
prison is not at all to my taste.” 
“Fleet prison! Fleet fiddlestick ! 
No. You have never been in Russia? 
Why should we not go there both ? 
My Paris friend, Madame Caumartin, 
was going to Italy, but her plans 
are changed, and she is now al) for 
. Petersburgh. She will wait a 
few days for you to get well. We 
wili all go together and enjoy our- 
selves. The Russians doat upon 
whist. We shall get into their swell 
sets, and live like princes.” There- 
with Jasper Jannehed forth on the 
text of Russian existence in such 
glowing terms, that Dolly Poole shut 
his aching eyes and fancied himself 
sledging down the Neva, covered with 
fars—a countess waiting for him at 
dinner, and counts in dozens ready 
to offer bets, to a fabulous amount, 
that Jasper Losely lost the rubber. 


Having lifted his friend into this 
region of aerial castles, Jasper then 
descending into the practical world, 
wound up with the mournful fact, 
that one could not get to Petersburg, 
nor, when there, into swell sets, with- 
out having some little capital on hand. 

“T tell you what we will do. Ma- 
dame Caumartin lives in prime style. 
Get old Latham, your employer, to 
discount her bill at three months’ 
date fur £500, and we will be all off 
in a crack.” Poole shook his head. 
“ Old Latham is too knowing a file 
for that—a foreigner! He'd want 
security.” 

“T'll be seeurity.” 

Dolly shook his head a second time, 
still more emphatically than the first. 

“But you say he does discount 
paper—gets rich on it?” 

“ Yes, gets rich on it, which he 
might not do if he discounted the 
paper you propose. No offence.” 

“Oh, no offence among friends! 
You have taken him bills which he 
has discounted ?” 

“ Yes—good paper.” 

“ Any paper signed by good names 
is good paper. We can sign good 
names if we know their handwrit- 
ings.” 

Dolly started, and turned white. 
Knave he was—cheat at cards, black- 
leg on the turf—but forgery! that 
crime was new to him. The very 
notion of it brought on a return of 
fever. And while Jasper was in- 
creasing his malady by arguing with 
his apprehensions, luckily for Poole, 
Uncle Sam came in. Uncle Sam, 8 
sagacious old tradesman, no sooner 
clapped eyes on the brilliant Losely 
than he conceived for him a distrust- 
ful repugnanee, similar to that with 
which an experienced gander may 
regard a fox in colloquy with its gos- 
ling. He had already learned enough 
of his godson’s ways and chosen 
society, to be assured that Samuel 
Dolly bad indulged in very anti- 
commercial tastes, and been sadly 
contaminated by very anti-commer- 
cial friends. He felt persuaded that ~ 
Dolly’s sole chance of redemption 
was in working on his mind while 
his body was still suffering, so that 
Poole might, on recovery, break with 
all former associations. On seeing 
Jasper in the dress of an exquisite, 
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with the thews of a prize-fighter, 
Uncle Sam saw the stalwart incarna- 
tion of all the sins which a godfather 
had vowed that a godson shouid re- 
nounce. Accordingly, he made him- 
self so disagreeable, that Losely, in 
great disgust, took a hasty departure. 
And Uncle Sam, as he helped the 
nurse to plunge Dolly into his bed, 
had the brutality to tell his nephew, 
in very plain terms, that if ever he 
found that Brummagem gent in 
Poole’s rooms again, Poole would 
never again see the colour of Uncle 
Sam’s money. Dolly beginning to 
blubber, the good man relenting, 
patted him on the back, and said: 
“But as soon as you are well, I'll 
carry you with me to my country 
box, and keep you out of harm’s way 
till I find you a wife, who will comb 
your head for you”—at which cheer- 
ing prospect Poole blubbered more 
dolefully than before. Qn retiring to 
his own lodging in the Gloucester 
Coffee-house, uncle Sam, to make all 
sure, gave positive orders to Poole’s 
landlady, who respeeted in Uncle 
Sam the man who might pay what 
Poole owed to her, on no account to 
let in any of Dolly’s profligate friends, 
but especially the ehap he had found 
there: adding, “’Tis as much as my 
nephew’s life is worth; and, what is 
more to the purpose, as much as your 
bill is.’ Accordingly, when Jasper 
presented himself at Poole’s door 
again that very evening, the landlady 
apprised him of her orders; and, proof 
to his insinuating remonstrances, 
closed the door in his face. But a 
French chronicler has reeorded, that 
when Henry IV. was besieging Paris, 
though not a loaf of bread could enter 
the walls, love-letters passed between 
city and camp as easily as if there 
had been no siege at all. And does 
not Mercury preside over money as 
well as love? Jasper, spurred on by 
Madame Caumartin, who was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to exchange Lon- 
don for Petersburg as soon as pos- 
sible, maintained a close and frequent 
correspondence with Poole by the 
agency of the nurse, who luckily 
was not above being bribed by shil- 
lings. Poole continued to reject the 
villany proposed by Jasper; but, in 
the course of the correspondence, he 
threw out rather incoherently—for 
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his mind began somewhat to wander 
—a scheme equally flagitious, which 
Jasper, aided perhaps by Madame 
Caumartin’s yet keener wit, caught 
up, and quickly reduced to deliberate 
method. Gid Mr. Latham, amongst 
the bills he discounted, kept those of 
such more bashful customers as sti- 
pulated that their resort to temporary 
accommodation should be maintained 
a profound secret, in his own safe. 
Amongst these bills Poole knew that 
there was one for £1000 given by a 
young nobleman of immense estates, 
but so entailed that he could neither 
sell nor mortgage, and, therefore, 
often in need of a few hundreds for 
pocket-money. The nobleman’s name 
stood high. His fortune was univer- 
sally known ; his honour wnimpeach- 
able. A bill of his any one would 
cash at sight. Could Poole but ob- 
tain that bill! It had, he believed, 
only a few weeks yet to run. Jase 
per or Madame Caumartin might get 
it discounted even by Lord ——’s 
own banker; and if that were too 
bold, by any professional bill-broker, 
and all three be off before a suspicion 
could arise. But to get at that.safe, 
a false key might be mecessary. 
Poole suggested a waxen impression 
of the lock. Jasper sent him a 
readier contrivance—a queer-looking 
tool, that looked an instrument of 
torture. All now necessary was for 
Poole to recover sufficiently to return 
to business, and to get rid of Uncle 
Sam by a promise to run down.ta 
the country the moment Poole hac 
conscientiously cleared some neces- 
sary arrears of work. While this cor- 
respondenee went on, Jasper Losely 
shunned Mrs. Crane, and took his 
meals and spent his leisure hours with 
Madame Caumartin. He needed no 
dressing-gown and slippers to feel him- 
self at home there. Madame Caumar- 
tin had really taken a showy house 
in a genteel street. Her own appear- 
ance was eminently what the French 
eall distinguée. Drest to perfection, 
from head to foot; neat and finished 
as an epigram. Her face, in s 

like a thorongh-bred cobra-capel 
—low smooth frontal, widening at 
the summit; chin tapering, but 
jaw strong, teeth marvellously white, 
small, and with points sharp as those 
in the maw of the fish called the “Sea 
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Devil ;” eyes like dark emeralds, of 
which the pupils, when she was 
angry or when she was scheming, re- 
treated upward towards the temples, 
emitting a luminous green ray that 
shot through space like the gleam 
that escapes from a dark-lanthorn; 
eomplexion superlatively feminine— 
call it not pale, but white, as if she 
lived on blanched almonds, peach- 
stones, and arsenic; hands so fine and 
so bloodless, with fingers so pointedly 
taper there seemed stings at their 
tips ; manners of one who had ranged 
all ranks of society from highest to 
lowest, and duped the most wary in 
each of them. Did she please it, a 
crown prince might have thought her 
outh must have passed in the cham- 
of porphyry! Did she please it, 
an old soldier would have sworn the 
creature had been a vivandiére. In 
age, perhaps, bordering on forty. She 
looked younger, but had she been a 
hundred and twenty, she could not 
have been more wicked. Ah, happy 
indeed for Sophy, if it were to save 
her youth from ever being fostered in 
elegant boudoirs by those bloodless 
hands, that the crippled vagabond had 
borne her away from Arabella’s less 
eruel unkindness; better far even 
Rugge’s village stage; better far 
stealthy by-lanes, feigned names, and 
the erudite tricks of Sir Isaac! 

But still it is due even to Jasper to 
state here, that in Losely’s recent 
design to transfer Sophy from Waife’s 
care to that of Madame Caumartin, 
the Sharper harboured no idea of 
@ villany so exeerable as the character 
of the Parisienne led the jealous Ara- 
bella to suspect. His real object in 
getting the child at that time once 
more into his power was (whatever 
its nature) harmless compared with 
the mildest of Arabella’s dark doubts. 
But still if Sophy had been regained, 
and the object, on regaining her, 
foiled (as it probably would have 
been), what then might have become 
of her? Lost, perhaps, for ever, to 
Waife—in a foreign land—and under 
such guardianship! Grave question, 
which Jasper Losely, who exercised 
so little foresight in the paramount 
question—viz., what some day or 
other will become of himself?—was 
not likely to rack his brains by con- 
jecturing! 


Meanwhile Mrs, Crane was vigilant. 
The detective police-officer, sent to 
her by Mr. Rugge, could not give her 
the information which Rugge desired, 
and which she did not longer need. 
She gave the detective some informa- 
tion respecting Madame Caumartin. 
One day towards the evening she was 
surprised by a visit from Uncle Sam. 
He called ostensibly to thank her for 
her kindness to his godson and 
nephew; and to beg her not to be 
offended if he had been rnde to Mr. 
Losely, who, he understood from 
Dolly, was a particular friend of hers. 
“You see, ma’am, Samuel Dolly is a 
weak young man, and easily led 
astray; but, luckily for himself, he 
has no money and no stomach. So 
he may repent in time ; and if I could 
find a wife to manage him, he has 
not a bad head for the main chance, 
and may become a practical man. 
Repeatedly I have told him he should 
go to prison, but that was only to 
frighten him,—fact is, I want to get 
him safe down into the country, and 
he don’t take to that. So I am forced 
to say, ‘My box, home-brewed and 
south-down, Samuel Dolly, or a Lun- 
non jail, and debtors’ allowance.’ 
Must give a young man his choice, 
my dear lady.” 

Mrs. Crane, observing that what he 
said was extremely sensible, Uncle Sam 
warmed in his confidence. 

“And I thought I had him, till I 
found Mr. Losely in his sick-room ; 
but ever since that day, I don’t know 
how it is, the lad has had something 
on his mind, which I don’t half like 
—cracky, I think, my dear lady— 
cracky. I suspect, that old nurse 
passes letters. I taxed her with it, 
and she immediately wanted to take 
her Bible-oath, and smelt of gin—two 
things which, taken together, look 
guilty.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Crane, growing 
much interested, “ if Mr. Losely and 
Mr. Poole do correspond, what then?” 

“That's what | want to know, 
ma’am. Excuse me; I don’t wish to 
disparage Mr. Losely—a dashing gent, 
and nothing worse, I dare say. But 
certain sure I am that he has putinto 
Samuel Dolly’s head something which 
has cracked it! There is the lad 
now up and dressed, when he 
ought to be in bed, and swearing 
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he'll go to old Latham’s to-morrow, 
and that long arrears of work are on 
his conscience! Never heard him 
talk of conscience before—that looks 
guilty! And it does not frighten him 
any longer when I say he shall go to 
prison for his debts; and he’s very 
anxious to get me out of Lunnon; 
and when I threw in a word about 
Mr. Losely (slily, my good lady—just 
to see its effect), he grew as white as 
that paper; and then he began 
strutting and swelling, and saying 
that Mr. Losely would be a great 
man, and that he should be a great 
man, and that he did not care for my 
money—he could get as much money 
as he liked. That looks guilty, my 
dear lady. And, oh,” cried Uncle 
Sam, clasping his hands, “I do fear 
that he’s thinking of something worse 
than he has ever done before, and his 
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brain can’t stand it. And, ma’am, 
he has a great respect for you; and 
pave a friendship for Mr. Losely. 

ow, just suppose that Mr. y 
should have been thinking of what 

our flash sporting gents call a harm- 
ess spree, and my sister’s son should, 
being cracky, construe it into some- 
thing criminal. Oh, Mrs, Crane, do 
go and see Mr. Losely, and tell him 
that Samuel Dolly is not safe—is not 
safe |” 

“ Much better that I should go.to 
your nephew,” said Mrs. Orane; “and 
with your leave I will do so at once. 
Let me see him alone. Where shall 
I find you afterwards ?” 

“ At the Gloucester Coffee-house. 
Oh, my dear lady, how can I thank 
you enough! The boy can be nothing 
to you; but to me, he’s my sister’s 
son—the blackguard !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


*‘ Dices laborantes in uno 
Penelopen vitreamque Circen.”—Honrat. 


Mrs. Crane found Poole in his little 
sitting-room, hung round with prints 
of opera-dancers, prize-fighters, race- 
horses, and the dog Billy. Samuel 
Dolly was in fall dress. His cheeks, 
usually so pale, seemed much flushed. 


He was evidently in a state of high - 


excitement, bowed extremely low to 
Mrs. Crane, called her countess, asked 
if she had been lately on the Con- 
tinent, and if she knew Madame 
Caumartin; and whether the nobi- 
lity at St. Petersburg were jolly, or 
stuck-up fellows, who gave them- 
selves airs ;—not waiting for her an- 
swer. In fact his mind was unques- 
tionably disordered. 

Arabella Crane abruptly laid her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘“ You are 
going to the gallows,” she said, sud- 
denly. ‘Down on your knees and 
tell me all, and I will keep your 
secret, and save you; lie—and you 
are lost!” 

Poole burst into tears, and dropped 
on his knees as he was told. 

In ten minutes Mrs. Crane knew 
all that she cared to know, possessed 
herself of Losely’s letters, and, leav- 
ing Poole less light-headed and more 
light-hearted, she hastened to Uncle 


Sam at the Gloucester Coffee-house. 
“ Take your nephew out of town this 
evening, and do not let him from your 
sight for the next six months. Hark 
you, he will never be a good man; 
but you may save him from the 
hulks. Do so. Take my adviee.” 
She was gone before Uncle Sam 
could answer. 

She next proceeded to the private 
house of the detective with whom 
she had before conferred — this 
time less to give than to receive in- 
formation. Not half an hour after 
her interview with him, Arabella 
Crane stood in the street wherein 
was placed the showy house of 
Madame Caumartin. The lamps in 
the street. were now lighted—the 
street, even at day a quiet one, was 
comparatively deserted. All the 
windows in the Frenchwoman’s 
house were closed with shutters and 
curtains, except on the drawing-room 
floor. From those the lights within 
streamed over a balcony filled with 
gay plants—one of the casements 
was partially open. And now and 
then, where the watcher stood, she 
could just catch the glimpse of a 
passing form behind the muslin 
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draperies, or hear the sound of some 
louder laugh. In her dark-grey dress, 
and still darker mantle, Arabella 
Crane stood motionless, ‘her eyes 
fixed on those windows. The rare 
foot-passenger who brushed by her 
turned involuntarily to glance at the 
countenance of one so still, and then 
as involuntarily to survey the house 
to whieh that countenance was lifted. 
No such observer so incurious as 
not to hazard conjecture what evil 
to that house was boded by the dark 
lurid eyes that watched it with so 
fixed a menace. Thus she remained, 
sometimes, indeed, moving from her 
post, as a sentry moves from his, 
slowly pacing a few steps to and 
fro, returning to the same place, and 
again motionless; thus she remained 
for hours. Evening deepened into 
night—night grew near to dawn; 
she was still there in that street, and 
still her eyes were on that house. At 
length the door opened noiselessly—a 
tall man tripped forth with a light 
step, and humming the tune of a gay 
French chanson. <As he came straight 
towards the spot where Arabella 
Orane was at watch, from her dark 
mantle stretched forth her long 
arm and Jean hand, and seized him. 
He started, and recognised her. 

“You here!” he exclaimed—“ you! 
—at such an hour !—you !” 

“T, Jasper Losely, here to warn you. 
To-morrow the officers of justice will 
be in that accursed house. To-mor- 
row that woman—not for her worst 
crimes, they elude the law, but for 
her least, by which the law hunts 
her down—will be a prisoner 
No—you shall not return to warn 
her as I warn you” (for Jasper here 
broke away, and retreated some 
steps towards the house); “or, if you 
do, share her fate. I cast you off.” 

“What do you mean?” said Jas- 
per, halting, till with slow steps she 
regained his side. “Speak more 
mage if poor Madame Caumartin 

as got into a scrape, which I don’t 
think likely, what have I to do with 
it?” 

“The woman you call Oaumartin 
fled from Paris to escape its tribunals. 
She has been tracked; the French 
government have claimed her—Ho! 
you smile. This does not touch you.” 

“Certainly not.” 





“ But there are charges against her 
from English tradesmen ; and if it be 
proved that you knew her in her pro- 
per name—the infamous Gabrielle 
Desmarets—if it be proved that you 
have passed off the French Ddillets de 
banque that she stole—if you were 
her accomplice in obtaining goods 
under her false name—if you, enriched 
by her robberies, were aiding and 
abetting her as a swindler here, 
though you may be safe from the 
French law, will you be safe from 
the English? You may be innocent, 
Jasper Losely; if so, fear nothing. 
You may be guilty; if so, hide, or 
follow me!” 

Jasper paused. His first impulse 
was to trust implicitly to Mrs. Crane, 
and lose not a moment in profiting 
by such counsels of concealment or 
flight as an intelligence so superior 
to his own could suggest. But 
suddenly remembering that Poole 
had undertaken to get the bill for 
£1000 by the next day—that if flight 
were necessary, there was yet a 
chance of flight with booty — his 
constitutional hardihood, and the 
grasping cupidity by which it was 
accompanied, made him resolve at 
least to hazard the delay of a few 
hours. And after all, might not Mrs. 
Orane exaggerate? Was not this 
the counsel of a jealous woman? 
“Pray,” said he, moving on, and 
fixing quick keen eyés on her as she 
walked by his side—“ pray, how did 
you learn all these particulars?” 

“ From a detective policeman em- 
ployed to discover Sophy. In con- 
ferring with him, the name of Jasper 
Losely as her legal protector was of 
course stated: that name was already 
coupled with the name of the false 
Caumartin. Thus, indirectly, the 
child you would have consigned to 
that woman, saves you from sharing 
that woman’s ignominy and doom.” 

“Stuff!” said Jasper stubbornly, 
though he winced at her words: “I 
don’t, on reflection, see that any- 
thing can be proved against me. I 
am not bound to know why a lady 
changes her name, ner how she comes 
by her money. And as to her credit 
with tradesmen—nothing to speak of; 
most of what she has got is paid 
for—what is not paid for, is less 
than the worth of her goods. Pooh! 
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I am not so easily frightened—much 


obliged to you all the same. Go 
home now; ’tis horridly late. Good- 


night, or rather good-morning.” 

“ Jasper, mark me, if you see that 
woman again—if you attempt to 
save or screen her—lI shall know, and 
you lose in me your last friend— 
last hope—last plank in a devouring 
sea!” 

These words were so solemnly 
uttered that they thrilled the hard 
heart of the reckless man. “I have 
no wish to screen or save her,” he 
said, with selfish sincerity. ‘“ And 
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after what you have said, I would 
as soon enter a fireship as that house. 
But let me have some hours to con- 
sider what is best to be done.” 

“Yes, consider—I shall expect 
you to-morrow.” 

He went his way up the twilight 
streets towards a new lodging he 
had hired not far from the showy 
house. She drew her mantle closer 
round her gaunt figure, and, taking 
the oppusite direction, threaded tho- 
roughfares yet lonelier, till she gained 
her door, and was welcomed back by 
the faithful Bridgett. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hope tells a flattering tale to Mr. Rugge. 


He is undeceived by a Solicitor, and 


left to mourn; but in turn, though irae gate i Mr. Rugge deceives the 
Solicitor, and the Solicitor deceives his client, which is 6s. 8d. in the Solicitor’s 


pocket. 


The next morning Arabella Crane 
was scarcely dressed before Mr. Rugge 
knocked at her door. On the pre- 
vious day the detective had informed 
him that William and Sophy Waife 
were discovered to have sailed for 
America. Frantic, the unhappy ma- 
nager rushed to the steam-packet of- 
fice, and was favoured by an inspection 
of the books, which confirmed the hate- 
ful tidings. Asif in mockery of his be- 
reaved and defrauded state, on return- 
ing home he found a polite note from 
Mr. Gotobed, requesting him to call 
at the office of that eminent solicitor, 
with reference to a young actress 
named Sophy Waife, and hinting “that 
the visit might prove to his advan- 
tage!” Dreaming for a wild moment 
that Mr. Losely, conscience-stricken, 
might through this solicitor pay back 
his £100, he rushed incontinent to 
Mr. Gotobed’s office, and was at once 
admitted into the presence of that 
stately practitioner. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. 
Gotobed with formal politeness, “ but 
I heard a day or two ago accidentally 
from my head-clerk, ‘who had learned 
it also accidentally from a sporting 
friend, that you were exhibiting, at 
Humberston during the race-week, a 
young actress, named on the play- 
bills (here is one) ‘Juliet Araminta,’ 
and whom, as I am informed, you had 
previously exhibited in Surrey and 
elsewhere; but she was supposed to 


have relinquished that earlier en- 
gagement, and left your stage with 
her grandfather, William Waife. I 
am instructed by a distinguished 
client, who is wealthy, and who, 
from motives of mere benevolence, 
interests himself in the said William 
and Sophy Waife, to discover their 
residence. Please, therefore, to ren- 
der up the child to my charge, ap- 
prising me ulso of the address of 
her grandfather, if he be not with you ; 
and without waiting for further in- 
structions from my client, who is 
abroad, I will venture to say that 
any sacrifice in the loss of your juve- 
nile actress will be most liberally 
compensated.” 

“Sir,” cried the miserable and im- 
prudent Rugge, “I paid £100 for 
that fiendish child—a three years’ en- 
gagement—and I have been robbed. 
Restore me the £100, and I will tell 
you where she is, and her vile grand- 
father also.” 

At hearing so bad a character la- 
vished upon objects recommended to 
his client’s disinterested charity, the 
wary solicitor drew in his pecuniary 
horns. “ 

“Mr. Rugge,” said he, “I under- 
stand from your words that you can- 
not place the child Sophy, a/tas Juliet 
Araminta, in my hands. You ask 
£100 to inform me where she is. 
Have you a lawful claim on her?” 

“Certainly, sir; she is my property.” 
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“ Then it is quite clear that though 
you may know where she is, you can- 
not get at her yourself, and cannot, 
therefore, place her in my hands. 
Perhaps she is—in heaven!” 

“ Confound her, sir! no—in Ame- 
rica! or on the seas to it.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“T have just come from the steam- 
packet office, and seen the names in 
their book. William and Sophy Waife 
sailed from Liverpool last Thursday 
week.” 4 

“ And they formed an engagement 
with you—received your money; 
broke the one, absconded with the 
other. Bad characters indeed!” 

“Bad! you may well say that—a 
set of swindling scoundrels, the whole 
kit and kin. And the ingratitude!” 
continued Rugge: “I was more than 
a father to that child” (he began to 
whimper): “I had a babe of my own 
once—died of convulsions in teething. 
I thought that child would have'sup- 
es its place, ard I dreamed of the 

ork Theatre; but’’—here his voice 
was lost in the folds of a marvellous- 
ly dirty red pocket-handkerchief. 

Mr. Gotobed having now, however, 
learned all that he cared to learn, and 
not being a soft-hearted man (first- 
rate solicitors rarely are), here pulled 
out his watch, and said— 

“Sir, you have been very ill-treated, 
I perceive. I must wish you good- 
day; I have an engagement in the 
City. I cannot help you back to your 
£100, but accept this trifle (a £5 
note) for your loss of time in calling” 
(ringing the bell violently). ‘“ Door— 
show out this gentleman.” 

That evening Mr. Gotobed wrote 
at length to Guy Darreil, informing 
him that, after great pains and pro- 
longed research, he had been so for- 


tunate as to ascertain that the stroll- 
ing player and little girl whom Mr. 
Darrell had so benevolently requested 
him to look up, were very bad cha- 
racters, and had left the country for 
the United States, as, happily for 
— bad characters were wont 
to do. 

That letter reached Guy Darrell 
when he was far away, amidst the 
forlorn pomp of some old Italian city, 
and Lionel’s tale of the little girl 
not very fresh in his gloomy thoughts. 
Naturally, he supposed that the boy 
had been duped by a pretty face and 
his own inexperienced kindly heart: 


- And so and so—why, so end half the 


efforts of men who intrust to others 
the troublesome execution of humane 
intentions! The scales of earthly 
justice are poised in their quivering 
equilibrium, not by huge hundred- 
weights, but by infinitesimal grains, 
needing the most wary caution—the 
most considerate patience—the most 
delicate touch, to arrange or readjust. 
Few of our errors, national or indi- 
vidual, come from the design to be 
unjust—most of them from sloth, or 
incapacity to grapple with the difi- 
culties of being just. Sins of com- 
mission may not, perhaps, shock the 
retrospect of conscience. Large and 
obtrusive to view, we have confessed, 
mourned, repented, possibly atoned 
them. Sins of omission, so veiled 
amidst our hourly- emotions—blent, 
confused, unseen in the conventional 
routine of existence;—Alas! could 
these suddenly emerge from their sha- 
dow, group together in serried mass 
and accusing order—alas, alas! would 
not the best of us then start in dis- 
may, and would not the proudest 
humble himself at the Throne of 
Mercy ! 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Joy, nevertheless, does return to Mr. Rugge; and Hope now inflicts herself on 
Mrs, Crane. A very fine-looking Hope, too—six feet one—strong as Achilles, 


and as fleet of foot! 


But we have left Mr. Rugge at Mrs. 
Crane’s door; admit him. He bursts 
into her drawing-room, wiping his 
brows. 

““Ma’am, they are off to Ame- 
rica.” 


“So I have heard. You are fairly 
entitled to the return of your 
money—” 

“ Entitled, of course—but—” 

“There it is; restore to me the 
contract for the child’s services.” 
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Rugge gazed on a roll of bank-notes, 
and could scarcely believe his eyes, 
He darted forth his hand, the notes 
receded like the dagger in Macbeth— 
“ First the contract,” said Mrs. Crane. 
Rugge drew out his greasy pocket- 
book, and extracted the worthless en- 
gagement. 

“ Henceforth, then,” said Mrs. 
Crane, “you have no right to com- 
plain; and whether or not the girl 
ever again fall in your way, your 
claim over her ceases.” 

“The gods be praised! it does, 
ma’ain; I have had quite enough of 
her. But you are every inch a lady, 
and allow me to add that I put you 
on my free list for life.” 

Rugge gone; Arabella Crane sum- 
moned Bridgett to her presence. 

“Lor, miss,” cried Bridgett im- 
pulsively, “who'd think you’d been' 
up all night raking! I have not seen 
you look so well this many a year.” 

“* Ah,” said Arabella Crane, “I will 
tell you why. I have done what for 
many a year I never thought I should 
do again—a good action. That child 
—that Sophy—you remember how 
cruelly I used her ?” 

“Oh, miss, don’t go for to blame 
yourself; you fed her, you clothed her, 
when her own father, the villing, 
sent her away from hisself to you— 
you of all people—you. How could 
you be caressing and fawning on his 
child—their child ?” 

Mrs. Crane hung her head gloom- 
ily. ‘“ What is past is past. I have 
lived to save that child, and a curse 
seems lifted from my soul. Now lis- 
ten. I shall leave London—England, 
probably this evening. You will keep 
this house; it will be ready for me 
any moment I return, The agent 
who collects my house-rents will give 
you money as you want it. Stint 
not yourself, Bridgett. I have been 
saving, and saving, and saving, for 
dreary years—nothing else to interest 
me—and I am richer than I seem.” 

“But where are you going, miss?” 
said Bridgett, slowly recovering from 
the stupefaction occasioned by her 
mistress’s announcement. 

“T don’t know—I don’t care.” 

“Oh, gracious stars! is it with 
that dreadful Jasper Losely ?—it is, 
it is. You are crazed, you are be- 
witehed,smiss !” 
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“ Possibly I am crazed—possibly 
bewitched ; but I take that man’s life 
to mine as a penance for all the evil 
mine has ever known; and a day or 
two since I should have said, with 
rage and shame, ‘I cannot help it; I 
loathe myself that I can care what 
becomes of him.’ Now, without rage, 
without shame, I say, ‘The man 
whom I once so loved shall not die on 
a gibbet if I can help it; and, please 
Heaven, help it, I will.’ ” 

The grim woman folded her arms 
on her breast, and raising her head to 
its full height, there was in her face 
and air a stern gloomy grandeur, 
which could not have been seen with- 
out a mixed sensation of compassion 
and awe. 

“Go, now, Bridgett; I have said 
all. He will be here soon; he will 
come—he ‘must come—he has no 
choice ; and then—and then—” she 
closed her eyes, bowed her head, and 
shivered. 

Arabella Crane was, as usual, right 
in her predictions. Before noon Jas- 
per came—came, not with his jocund 
swagger, but with that sideling sini- 
ster look—look of the man whom the 
world cuts—triumphantly restored to 
its former place in his visage. Ma- 
dame Caumartin had been arrested; 
Poole had gone into the country with 
Uncle Sam; Jasper had seen a police- 
officer at the door of his own lodgings. 
He slunk away from the fashionable’ 
thoroughfares—slunk to the recesses 
of Podden Place—~slunk into Arabella 
Crane’s prim drawing-room, and said 
sullenly, ‘ All is up; here I am!” 

Three days afterwards, in a quiet 
street in a quiet town of Belgium— 
wherein a sharper, striving to live by 
his profession, would soon become a 
skeleton—in a commodious airy apart- 
ment, looking upon a magnificent 
street, the reverse of noisy, Jasper 
Losely sat secure, innocuous, and pro- 
foundly miserable. In another house, 
the windows of which—facing those of 
Jasper’s sitting-room, from an upper 
story—commanded so good a view 
therein that it placed him under a sur- 
veillance akin to that designed by Mr. 
Bentham’s reformatory Panopticon, 
sat Arabella Orane. Whatever her 
real feelings towards Jasper Losely 
(and what those feelings were no 
virile pen can presume authoritatively 
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to define; for lived there ever a man 
who thoroughly—thoroughly under- 
stood a woman?) or whatever in 
earlier life might have been their recip- 
rocated vows of eternal love—not only 
from the day that Jasper, on his re- 
turn to his native.shores, presented 
himself in Podden Place, had their 
intimaey been restricted to the aus- 
terest bonds of friendship, but after 
Jasper had so rudely declined the 
hand which now fed him, Arabella 
Crane had probably perceived that her 
sole chance of retaining intellectual 
power over his lawless being, necessi- 
tated the utter relinquishment of every 
hope or project that could expose her 
again to hiscontempt. Suiting appear- 
ances to reality, the decorum of a sepa- 
rate house was essential to the main- 
tenance of that authority with which 
the rigid nature of their intercourse in- 
vested her. The additional cost strain- 
ed her pecuniary resources, but she 
saved in her own accommodation in 


order to leave Jasper no cause to com- 
plain of any stinting in his. There,then, 
she sate by her window, herself unseen, 
eyeing him in his opposite solitad:, 
accepting for her own life a barren 
sacrifice, but a jealous sentinel on his. 
Meditating as she sate, and as she eyed 
him—meditating what employment 
she could invent, with the bribe of em- 
oluments to be paid furtively by her, 
for those strong hands that could have 
felled an ox, but were nerveless in 
turning an honest penny—and for 
that restless mind, hungering for oceu- 
pation, with the digestion of an os- 
trich for dice and debauch, riot and 
fraud, but queasy as an exhausted dy- 
speptic at the reception of one inno- 
cent amusement, one honourable toil. 
But while that woman still schemes 
how to rescue from hulks or halter 
that execrable man, who shall say 
that he is without a chance? A chance 
_* has—WHAT WILL HE DO WITH 
IT 


* BOOK V.—CHAPTER I. 


Envy will be a science when it learns the use of the microscope. 


When leaves fall and flowers fade, 
great people are found in their coun- 
try-seats. Look!—that is Montfort 
Cotrt! A place of regul magnificence, 
so far as extent of pile and amplitude 
of domain could satisfy the pride of 
ownership, or inspire the visitor with 
the respect due to wealth and power. 
An artist could have made nothing 
of it. The Sumptuous everywhere— 
the Picturesque nowhere. The House 
was built in the reign of George L., 
when first commenced that horror of 
the Beautiful, as something in bad 
taste, which, agreeable to our natu- 
ral love of progress, progressively ad- 
vanced dhroagh the reigns of succeed- 
ing Georges. An enormous fagade 
—in dull brown brick—two wings 
and a centre, with double flights of 
steps to the hall-door from the car- 
riage-sweep. No trees allowed to 
grow too near the house; in front, a 
stately flat with stone balustrades. 
But wherever the eye turned, there 
was nothing to be seen but park— 
miles upon miles of park; not a corn- 


_ field in sight—not a rooftree—not a 


spire—only those lata silentia—still 


widths of turf, and, somewhat thinly 
scattered and afar, those groves of 
giant trees. The whole prospect so 
vast and so monotonous that it never 
tempted you to take a walk. No 
close - neighbouring poetic thicket 
into which to plunge, uncertain 
whither you would emerge; no de- 
vious stream to follow. The very 
deer, fat and heavy, seemed bored 
by pastures it would take them a 
week to traverse. People of mo- 
derate wishes and modest fortunes 
never envied Montfort Court ; they 
admired it—they were proud to say 
they had seen it. But never did 
they say, 


“Oh, that for me some home like this would 
smile !” 


Not so, very—very great people! 
—they rather coveted than admired. 
Those oak-trees so large, yet so un- 
decayed—that park, eighteen miles 
at least in circumference—that 
solid palace which, without incon- 
venience, could entertain and stow 
away a king and his whele court; 
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—in short, all that evidence of a 
princely territory, and a weighty 
rent-roll, made English dukes re- 
spectfally envious, and foreign poten- 
tates gratifyingly jealous. 

But turn from the front. Open the 
gate in that stone balustrade. Oome 
southward to the garden side of the 
house. Lady Montfort’s flower- 
garden. Yes; not so dull!—flowers, 
even autumnal flowers, enliven any 
sward. Still, on so large a scale, and 
so little relief; so little mystery 
about those broad gravel-walks; not 
a winding alley anywhere. Oh for 
a vulgar summer-house; for some 
alcove, all honeysuckle and ivy! 
_ But the dahlias are splendid! Very 
true; only dahlias, at the best, are 
such uninteresting prosy things. 
What poet ever wrote upon a dahlia? 
Surely Lady Montfort might have 
introduced a little more taste here— 
shown a little more fancy! Lady 
Montfort! I should like to see my 
lord’s face, if Lady Montfort took 
any such liberty. But there is Lady 
Montfort walking slowly along that 
broad, broad, broad, gravel-walk— 
those splendid dahlias, on either side, 
in their set parterres. There she 
walks, in full evidence from all those 
sixty remorseless windows on the gar- 
den front, each window exactly like 
the other. There she walks, looking 
wistfully to the far end—('tis a long 
way off )—where, happily, there is a 
wicket that carries a persevering 
pedestrian out of sight of the sixty 
windows, into shady walks, towards 
the banks of that immense piece of 

ater, two miles from the house. My 
lord has not returned from his moor in 
Scotland.—My lady is alone. No com- 
pany in the house—it is like saying, 
“No acquaintance in a city.” But 
the retinne is full. Though she 
dined alone, she might, had she 
pleased, have had almost as many 
servants to gaze upon her as there 
were* windows now staring at her 
lonely walk, with their glassy 
spectral eyes. 

Just as Lady Montfort gains the 
wicket, she is overtaken by a visitor, 
walking fast from the gravel sweep 
by the front door, where he has 
dismounted—where he has caught 
sight of her: any one so dismount- 
ing might have caught sight of 
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her—could not help it. Gardens 
so fine, were made on purpose for 
fine persons walking in them to be 
seen. 

* Ah, Lady Montfort,’ said the 
visitor, stammering painfully, “I am 
so glad to find yon at home,” 

“At home, George!” said. the 
lady, extending her hand; “where 
else is it likely that I should be 
found? But how pale you are. What 
has happened ?” 

She seated herself on a_ bench, 
under a cedar-tree, just without the 
wicket, and George Morley, our old 
friend the Oxonian, seated himself 
by her side familiarly, but with a 
certain reverence. Lady Montfort 
was a few years older than himself— 
his cousin—he had known her from 
his childhood. 

“ What has happened!” he re- 
peated ; “nothing new. I have just 
come from visiting the good bishop.” 

“He does not hesitate to ordain 

ou?” 

“ No—but I shall never ask him 
to do so.” 

“My dear cousin, are you not 
over-serupulous? You would be an 
ornament to the Church, sufficient 
in all else to justify your compulsory 
omission of one duty, which a curate 
could perform for you.” 

Morley shook his head sadly. 
“One duty omitted!” said he. “ But 
is it not. that duty which dis- 
tinguishes the priest from the lay- 
man? and how far extends that 
duty? Wherever there needs a voice 
to speak the Word—not in the 
pulpit only, but at the hearth, by 
the sick-bed— there should be the 
Pastor! No—I cannot, I ought not, 
I dare ‘not! Incompetent as the 
labourer, how can I be worthy of 
the hire?” It took him long to bring 
out these words: his emotion in- 
creased his infirmity. Lady Mont- 
fort listened with an exquisite re- 
spect, visible in her compassion, and 
paused long before she answered, 

George Morley was the younger 
son of a country gentleman, with a 
good estate settled upon the elder 
son. George’s father had been an 
intimate friend of his kinsman, the 
Marquess of Montfort (predecessor 
and grandsire of the present lord) ; 
and the Marquess had, as he thought, 
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amply provided for George in under- 
taking to secure to him, when of 
fitting age, the living of Humberston, 
the most lucrative preferment in his 
gift. The living had been held for 
the last fifteen years by an incum- 
bent, now very old, upon the honour- 
able understanding that it was to be 
resigned in favour of George, should 
George take orders. The young man 
from his earliest childhood thus 
destined to the Church, devoted to 
the prospect of that profession all 
his studies, all his thoughts. Not 
till he was sixteen did his infirmity 
of speech make itself seriously per- 
ceptible ; and then elocution-masters 
undertook to cure it—they failed. 
But George’s mind continued in the 
direction towards which it had been 
so systematically biassed. Entering 
Oxford, he became absorbed in its 
academical shades. Amidst his books 
he almost forgot the impediment of 
his speech. Shy, taciturn, and soli- 
tary, he mixed too little with others 
to have it much brought before his 
own notice. He carried off prizes— 
he took high honours. On leaving 
the university, a profound theolo- 
ian—an enthusiastic churchman, 

ed with the most earnest sense of 
the pastor’s solemn calling—he was 
thus complimentarily accosted by 
thé Archimandrite of his College, 
“What a pity you cannot go into 
the Church!” 

“Cannot — but I am going into 
the Church.” 

“You! is it possible? But, perhaps, 
you are sure of a living—” 

“* 'Yes—Humberston.” 

“An immense living, but a very 
large population. Ocertainly it is in 
the bishop’s own discretionary power 
to ordain you, and for all the duties 
yon can keep a curate. But—” The 

on stopped short, and took snuff. 

That “But” said as plainly as 
words could say, “It may be a good 
thing for you, but is it fair for the 
Church ?” 

80 George Morley, at least, thought 
that “ But” implied. His conscience 
took alarm. He was a thoroughly 
noble-hearted man, likely to be the 
more tender of conscience where 
tempted by worldly interests. With 
that living he was rich, without it 
very poor. But to give up a call- 


ing, to the idea of which he had 
attached himself with qll the force 
of a powerful and ee oe nature, 
was to give up the whole scheme 
and dream of his existence. He re- 
mained irresolute for some time; at 
last he wrote to the present Lord 
Montfort, intimating his doubts, and 
relieving the Marquess from the en- 
gagement which his lordship’s pre- 
decessor had made. The present 
Marquess was not aman capable of 
understanding such scruples. But, 
luckily perhaps for George and for 
the Church, the larger affairs of the 
great House of Montfort were not 
administered by the Marquess. The 
parliamentary influences, the eccle- 
siastical preferments, together with 
the practical direction of minor 
agents to the vast and complicated 
estates attached to the tithe, were at 
that time under the direction of Mr. 
Carr Vipont, a powerful member of 
Parliament, and husband to that 
Lady Selina whose condescension 
had so disturbed the nerves of Frank 
Vance the artist. Mr. Oarr Vipont 
governed this vice-royalty according 
to the rules and traditions by which 
the House of Montfort had become 
great and prosperous. For not only 
every state, but every great seignorial 
House has its hereditary maxims of 
policy ; not less the House of Mont- 
fort than the House of Hapsburgh. 
Now the House of Montfort made it 
a rule that all admitted to be mem- 
bers of the family should help each 
other; that the head of the House 
should never, if it could be avoided, 
suffer any of its branches to decay 
and wither into poverty. The House 
of Montfort also held it a duty to 
foster and make the most of every 
species of talent that could swell the 
influence, or adorn the annals of the 
family. Having rank, having wealth, 
it sought also to secure intellect, and 
to knit together into solid pnion, 
throughout all ramifications of kin- 
ship and cousinhood, each variety of 
repute and power that could root the 
ancient tree more firmly in the land. 
Agreeably to this traditional policy, 
Mr. Carr Vipont not only desired that 
a Vipont Morley should not lose 
a very good thing, but that a very 
good thing should not lose a Vipont 
Morley of high academical distinction 
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—a Vipont Morley who might be a 
bishop! He therefore drew up an 
admirable letter, which the Marquess 
signed—that the Marquess should 
take the trouble of copying it was out 
of the question—wherein Lord Mont- 
fort was made to express great admi- 
ration of the disinterested delicacy of 
rentiment, which proved George Vi- 
pont Morley to be still more fitted to 
the cure of souls; and, placing rooms 
at Montfort Court at his service, (the 
Marquess not being himself there at 
the moment), suggested that George 
should talk the matter over with the 
present incumbent of Humberston 
(that town was not many miles dis- 
tant from Montfort Court), who, 
though he had no impediment in his 
speech, still never himself preached 
or read prayers, owing to an affection 
of the trachea, and who was, never- 
theless, a most efficient clergyman. 
George Morley, therefore, had gone 
down to Montfort Court some months 
ago, just after his interview with Mrs. 
Crane. He had then accepted an 
invitation to spend a week or two 
with the Rev. Mr. Allsop, the Rector 
of Humberston—a clergyman of the 
old school, a fair scholar, a perfect 
gentleman, a man of the highest 
honour, good-uatured, charitable, but 
who took pastoral duties much more 
easily than good clergymen of the 
new school—be they high or low— 
are disposed to do. Mr. Allsop, who 
was then in his eightieth year, a 
bachelor with a very good fortune of 
his own, was perfectly willing to ful- 
fil the engagement on which he held 
his living, and render it up to George ; 
but he was touched by the earnest- 
ness with which George assured him 
that at all events he would not con- 
sent to displace the venerable incum- 
bent from a tenure he had co Jong 
and honourably held—and would 
wait till the living was vacated in the 
ordinary course of nature. Mr. Allsop 
conceived a warm affection for the 
young scholar. He had a grand- 
niece staying with him on a visit, 
who less openly, but not less warmly, 
shared that affection; and with her 
George Morley fell shyly and timor- 
ously in love. With that living he 
would be rich enough to marry— 
without it, no. Without it he had 
nothing but a fellowship, which ma- 
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trimony would forfeit, and the scanty 
portion of a country squire’s younger 
son.. The young lady herself was 
dowerless, for Allsop’s fortune was so 
settled that no share of it would come 
to his grand-niece. Another reason 
for conscience to gulp down that un- 
happy impediment of speech! Cer- 
tainly, during this visit, Morley’s 
scruples relaxed; but when he re- 
turned home they came, back with 
greater force than ever—with greater 
force, because be felt that now not 
only a spiritual ambition, but a 
human love was a casuist in favour 
of self-interest. He had returned on 
a visit to Humberston Rectory about 
a week previous to the date of this 
chapter—the niece was not there. 
Sternly he had forced himself to ex- 
amine a little more closely into the 
condition of the flock which (if he 
accepted the charge) he would have 
to guide, and the duties that de- 
volved upon the chief pastor, in a 
populous trading town. He became 
appulled. Humberston, like most 
towns under the political influence of 
a Great House, was rent by parties. 
One party, who succeeded in return- 
ing one of the two members for Par- 
liament, all for the House of Mont- 
fort; the other party, who returned 
also their member, all against it. By 
one half. the town, whatever came 
from Montfort Court was sure to be 
regarded with a most malignant and 
distorted vision. Meanwhile, though 
Mr. Allsop was popular with the 
higher classes, and with such of the 
extreme poor as his charity relieved, 
his pastoral influence generally was 
a dead letter. His curate, who 
preached for him—a good young man 
enough, but extremely dull—was not 
one of those men who fill a church. 
Tradesmen wanted an excuse to stay 
away or choose another place of wor- 
ship ; and they contrived to hear some 
passage in the sermons, over which, 
while the curate mumbled, they ha- 
bitually slept—that they declared to 
be ‘ Puseyite.’ The church became 
deserted; and about the same time 
a very eloquent Dissenting minister 
appeared at Humberston, and even 
professed churchfolks went to hear 
him. George Morley, alas! perceived 
that at Humberston, if the church 
there were to hold her own, a power- 
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fal and popular preacher was essen- 
tially required. His mind was now 
made up. At Carr Vipont’s sugges- 
tion, the bishop of the diocese, being 
then at his palace, had sent to see 
him ; and, while granting the force 
of his scruples, had yet ‘said, “ Mine 
is the main responsibility. But if 
you ask me to ordain you, I will do 
so without hesitation; for if the 
church wants preachers, it also wants 
deep scholars and virtuous pastors.” 
Fresh from this interview, George 
Morley came to announce to Lady 
Montfort that his resolve was un- 
shaken. She, I have said, paused long 
before she answered. “George,” she 
began at Jast, in a voice so touchingly 
sweet that its very sound was balm 
to a wounded spirit—‘I must not 
argue with you—I bow before the 
grandeur of your motives, and J will 
not say that you are not right. One 
thing I do feel, that if you thus 
sacrifice your inclinations and in- 
terests from scruples so pure and 
holy, you will never be to be pitied— 
you will never know regret. Poor 
or rich, single or wedded, a soul that 
so seeks to reflect heaven will be 
serene and blessed.” Thus she con- 
tinued to address him for some time, 
he all the while inexpressibly soothed 
and comforted; then gradually she 
insinuated hopes even of a worldly 
and temporal kind—literature was 
left to him—the scholar’s pen, if not 
the preacher’s voice. In literature he 
might make a career that would lead 
on to fortune. There were places also 
in the public service to which a de- 
fect in speech was no obstacle. She 
knew his secret, modest attachment ; 
she alluded to it just enough to en- 
courage constancy and rebuke de- 
spair. As she ceased, his admiring 
and grateful consciousness of his 
cousin’s rare qualities changed the 
tide of his emotions towards her from 
himself, and he exclaimed with an 
earnestness that almost wholly sub- 
dued his stutter,— 

“ What a counsellor you are !—what 
a soother! If Montfort were but less 
prosperous or more ambitious, what 
a treasure, either to console or to 
sustain, in a mind like yours!” 

As those words were said, you 
might have seen at once why Lady 
Montfort was called haughty and 


reserved. Her lip seemed suddenly 
to snatch back its sweet smile—her 
dark eye, before so purely, softly 
friend-like, became coldly distant— 
the tones of her voice were not the 
same as she answered— 

“Lord Montfort values me, as it 
is, far beyond my merits :—far,” she 
added, with a different intonation, 
gravely mournful. 

“Forgive me; I have displeased 
you. I did not mean it. Heaven 
forbid that I should presume either 
to disparage Lord Montfort—or—or 
to-—” he stopped short, saving the 
hiatus by a convenient stammer. 
“Only,” he continued, after a pause, 
“only forgive me this once. Re 
collect I was a little boy when you 
were a young lady, and I have pelted 
you with snowballs, and called you 
‘Caroline.’” Lady Montfort sup- 
pressed a sigh, and gave the young 
scholar back her gracious smile, but 
not a smile that would have per- 
mitted him to call her “ Caroline” 
again. She remained, indeed, a little 
more distant than usual during the 
rest of their interview, which was 
not much prolonged; for Morley felt 
annoyed with himself that be had sq 
indiscreetly offended her, and seized 
an excuse to escape. “By the by,” 
said he, ‘‘I have a letter from Mr. 
Carr Vipont, asking me to give him 
a sketch for a Gothic bridge to the 
water yonder. I will, with your 
leave, walk down and look at the 
proposed site. Only do say that you 
forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, Cousin George, oh 
yes. One word only—it is true you 
were a child still when I fancied I 
was a woman, and you have a right 
to talk to me upon all things, except 
those that relate to me and Lord 
Montfort ; unless, indeed,” she added 
with a bewitching half laugh, “un- 
less you ever see cause to scold me, 
there. Good-by, my cousin, and in 
turn forgive me, if 1 was so petulant. 
The Caroline you pelted with snow- 
balls was always a wayward, im- 
pulsive creature, quick to take of- 
fence, to misunderstand, and—to re- 
pent.” 

Back into the broad, broad gravel 
walk, walked, more slowly than 
before, Lady Montfort. Again the 
sixty ghastly windows stared at her 
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with all their eyes—back from the 
gravel walk, through a side-door, into 
the pompous solitude of the stately 
house—across long chambers, where 
the mirrors reflected her form, and the 
huge chairs, in their faunting damask 
and flaring gold, stood stiff on deso- 
late floors — into her own private 
room—neither large nor splendid that; 
plain chintzes, quiet book-shelves. She 
need not have been the Marchioness 
of Montfort to inhabit a room as plea- 
sant and as luxurious. And the rooms 
that she could only have owned as 
Marchioness, what were those worth 
to her happiness? I know not. ‘‘ No- 
thing,” fine ladies will perhaps answer. 
Yet those same fine ladies will con- 
trive to dispose their daughters to 
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answer, “ All.” In her own room 
Lady Montfort sunk on her chair; 
wearily ;—wearily she looked at the 
clock — wearily at the books on the 
shelves—at the harp near the window. 
Then she leant her face on her hand, 
and that face was so sad, and so hum- 
bly sad, that you would have won- 
dered how any one gould call Lady 
Montfort proud. 

“Treasure! I — I !— worthless, 
fickle, credulous fool !—I—I!” 

The groom of the chambers entered 
with the letters by the afternoon post. 
That Great House contrived to worry 
itself with two posts a-day. A royal 
command to Windsor—— 

“T shall be more alone in the court 
than here,” murmured Lady Montfort. 


CHAPTER II. 


Truly saith the proverb, “ Much corn lies under the straw that is not seen.” 


Meanwhile George Morley fol- 
lowed the long shady walk — very 
handsome walk, full of prize roses 
and rare exotics—artificially winding, 
too—walk so well kept. that it took 
thirty-four men to keep it—noble 
walk, tiresome walk—till it brought 
him to the great piece of water, 
which, perhaps, four times in the 
year was visited by the great folks 
ia the Great House. And being thus 
out of the immediate patronage of 
fashion, the great piece of water really 
luok natural — companionable, _ re- 
freshing — you began to breathe — 
tv unbutton your waistcoat, loosen 
your neckcloth — quote Chaucer, if 
you could recollect him, or Cowper, or 
Shakespeare, or Thomson’s Seasons ; 
in short, any scraps of verse that 
came into your head—as your feet 
grew joyously entangled with fern— 
as the trees grouped forest like before 
and round you—trees which there, 
being out of sight, were allowed 
to grow too old to be worth five 


shillings a-piece, moss-grown, hol- 
low-trunked, some pollarded — trees 
invaluable! Ha, the hare! how 
she scuds! See, the deer marching 


down to the water-side. What groves 
of bulrushes —islands of water-lily! 
And to throw a Gothic bridge there, 
bring a great gravel road over the 
bridge! Oh, shame, shame! 

So would have said the scholar, for 


he had a true sentiment for nature, if 
the bridge had not clean gone out of 
his head. 

Wandering alone, he came at last 
to the most umbrageous and seques- 
tered bank of the wide water, closed 
round on every side by brushwood, or 
still patriarchal trees. 

Saddenly he arrested his steps—an 
idea struck him—one of those edd, 
whimsical, grotesque ideas which 
often whem we are alone come across 
us, even in our quietest or most 
anxious. moods. Was his infirmity 
really incurable? Elocution masters 
had said “certainly not;” but they 
had done him no good. Yet had 
not the greatest orator the world 
ever knew a defect in utterance? He 
too, Demosthenes, had, no doubt, 

id- fees to elocution masters, the 
best in Athens, where elocution mas- 
ters must have studied their art ad 
unguem, and the defect. had baffled 
them. But did Demosthenes despair ? 
No, he resolved to cure himself— 
How? Was it not one of his methods 
to fill his mouth with pebbles, and 
practice manfully to the roaring sea? 
George Morley had never tried the 
effect of pebbles. Was there any 
virtue in them? Why not try? No 
sea there, it is true; but a sea was 
only useful as representing the noise 
of a stormy democratic audience. 
To represent a peaceful congregation 
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that still sheet of water would do 
as. well. Pebbles there were in 
plenty just by that gravelly cove, 
near which a young pike lay sunning 
his green back. Half in jest, half 
in earnest, the scholar picked up a 
handful of pebbles, wiped them from 
sand and mould, inserted them be- 
tween his teeth cautiously, and, look- 
ing round to assure himself that none 
were by, began an extempore dis- 
course. So interested did he become 
in that classical experiment, that he 
might have tortured the air and as- 
tonished the magpies (three of whom 
from a neighbouring thicket listened 
epee d spell-bound) for more than 
alf an hour, when, seized with 


‘shame at the ludicrous impotence of 


his exertions—with despair that so 
wretched a barrier should stand be- 
tween his mind and its expression—he 
flung away the pebbles, and sinking on 
the ground, he fairly wept—wept like 
@ baffled child. 

The fact was, that Morley had 
really the temperament of an orator ; 
he had the orator’s gifts in warmth 
of passion, rush of thought, logical 
arrangement; there was in him the 
genius of a great preacher. He felt 
it—he knew it; and in that despair 
which only Genius knows, when some 
pitifal cause obstructs its energies 
and strikes down its powers—making 
a confidant of Solitude—he wept loud 
and freely 

“Do not despond, sir, I undertake 
to cure you,” said a voice behind. 

George started up in confusion; a 
man, elderly but fresh and vigorous, 
stood beside him, in a light fustian 
jacket, a blue apron, and with rushes 
in his hands, which he continued to 
plait together nimbly and deftly as he 
bowed to the startled scholar. 

“TI was in the shade of the thicket 
onder, sir; pardon me, I could not 
elp hearing you.” 

he Oxonian rubbed his eyes, and 
stared at the man with a vague im- 
pression that he had seen him before 
—When? Where? 

“You can cure me,” he stuttered 
out ; “ what of ?—the folly of trying 
to —_ in public. Thank you, I am 
cured.” 


fine. I repeat I can cure a defeat 
which is not in the organ, but in the 
management !”’ 

“You can! you—-who and what 
are you?” 

“A basket-maker, sir; I hope for 
your custom.” 

“Surely this is not the first time I 
have seen you ?” 

“ True, you once kindly suffered me 
to borrow a resting-place on your fa- 
ther’s land. One good turn deserves 
another.” 

At that moment Sir Isaac peered 
through the brambles, and, restored to 
his original whiteness, and relieved 
from his false, horned ears, marched 
gravely towards the water, sniffed at 
the scholar, slightly wagged his tail, 
and buried himself amongst the reeds 
in search of a water-rat he had therein 
disturbed a week before, and always 
expected to find again. 

The sight of the dog immediately 
cleared up the cloud in the scholar’s 
memory ; but with recognition came 
back a keen curiosity and a sharp pang 
of remorse. 

“ And your little girl?” he asked, 
looking down abashed. 

“Better than she was when we 
last met. Providence is so kind to 
us.” 

Poor Waife, he never guessed that 
to the person he thus revealed himself 
he owed the grief for Sophy’s abduc- 
tion. He divined no reason for the 
scholar’s flushing cheek and embar- 
rassed manner. 

“ Yes, sir, we have just settled in 
this neighbourhood. 1 have a pretty 
cottage yonder at the outskirts of 
the village, and near the park-pales. 
I recognised you at once; and as I 
heard you just now, I *called to mind 
that, when we met before, you said 
your calling should be the Church, 
were it not for your difficulty in 
utterance; and I said to myself, ‘no 
bad things those pebbles, if his utter- 
ance were thick, which it is not ;’ and 
I have not a doubt, sir, that the true 
fault of Demosthenes, whom I pre 
sume you were imitating, was that he 
spoke through his nose.” 

“Eh!” said the scholar, “through 
his nose? I never knew that !—and 


“Nay, sir, you see before you a I— 
“And you are trying to speak 
without lungs; that is, without air 


man who can male you a very good 
speaker. Your voice is naturally 
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in aon. You don’t smoke, I pre- to help me in aught for her welfare 
sume ?” 


“ No—certainly not.” 

“You must learn—speak between 
each slow puff of your pipe. All 
you want is time, time to quiet 
the nerves, time to think, time to 
breathe. The moment you begin to 
stammer—stop—fill the lungs thus, 
then try again! It is only a clever 
man who can learn to write; that is, 
to compose; but any fool can be 
taught to speak.—Courage !” 

“Tf you really can teach me,” cried 
the learned man, forgetting all self- 
reproach for his betrayal of Waife to 
Mrs. Crane in the absorbing interest 
of the hope that sprang up within him 
—“If you can teach me—if I can but 
con—con—con—conq—” 

“Slowly — slowly — breath and 
time ; take a whiff from my pipe— 
that’s right. Yes, you can conquer 
the impediment.” 

“Then I will be the best friend to 
you that man ever had. There’s my 
hand on it.” 

“TI take it, but I ask leave to 
change the parties in the contract. 
I don’t want a friend, I don’t deserve 
one. You'll be a friend to my little 
girl, instead; and if ever I ask you 


and pew’ 

“T will help, heart and soul! slight 
indeed any service to her or to you 
compared with such service to me. 
Free this wretched tongue from its 
stammer, and thought and zeal 
will not stammer whenever you say, 
‘Keep your promise.’ I am so glad 
your little girl is still with you.” 

Waife looked surprised—* Is still 
with me !—why not?” 

The scholar bit his tongue. That 


‘was not the moment to confess; it 


might destroy all Waife’s confidence 
in him. He would do so later.— 
‘* When shall I begin my lesson ?” 

“Now, if you like. But have you 
a book in your pocket ?” 

“T always have.” 

“ Not Greek, I hope, sir?” 

“‘No, a volume of Barrow’s Ser- 
mons. Lord Chatham recommended 
those sermons to his great son as a 
study for eloquence.” 

“Good! Will you lend me the 
volume, sir? and now for it, listen to 
me—one sentence at a time—draw 
your breath when I do.” 

The three magpies pricked up 
their ears again, and, as they lis- 
tened, marvelled much. 


CHAPTER Ill. ‘ 


Could we know by what strange circumstances a man’s genius became prepared for 
practical success, we should discover that the most serviceable items in his educa- 
tion were never entered in the bills which his father paid for it. 


At the end of the very first lesson, 
George Morley saw that all the 
elocution-masters to whose skill he 
had been consigned were blunderers 
in comparison to the basket-maker. 

Waite did not puzzle him with 
scientific theories. All that the great 
comedian required of him was to 
observe and to imitate. Observation, 
imitation, lo! the groundwork of all 
art! the primal elements of all 
genius! Not there, indeed, to halt, 
but there ever to commence. What 
remains to carry on the intellect 
to mastery? Two steps—to reflect, 
to reproduce. Observation, imitation, 
reflection, reproduction. In_ these 
stands a mind complete and con- 
summate, fit to cope with all labour, 
achieve all success, 

At the end of the first lesson 


George Morley felt that his cure was 
possible. Making an appointment for 
the next day at the same place, he 
came thither stealthily, ne so on 
day by day. At the end of a week he 
felt that the cure-was nearly sure; 
at the end of a month the cure was 
selfevident. He should live to 
preach the Word. ‘True, that he 
practised incessantly in private. Not 
a moment in his waking hours that 
the one thought, one object, were ab- 
sent from his mind; true, that with 
all his patience, all his toil, the ob- 
stacle was yet serious, might never 
be entirely overcome. Nervous hurry 
—rapidity of action—vehemence of 
feeling brought back, might, at un- 
guarded moments, always bring back 
the gasping breath—the emptied 
lungs—the struggling utterance. But 
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the relapse—rarer and rarer. now with 
each trial, would be at last scarce a 
drawback. “Nay,” quoth Waife, 
“instead of a drawback, become but 
an orator, and you will convert a 
defect into a beauty.” 

Thus justly sanguine of the ac- 
complishment of his life’s chosen ob- 
ject, the scholar’s. gratitude to Waife 
was unspeakable. And seeing the 
man daily at last in his own cottage— 
Sophy’s health restored to her cheeks, 
emiles to her lip, and cheered at her 
light fancy-work beside her grand- 
sire’s elbow-chair, with fairy legends 
instilling perhaps golden truths—see- 
ing Waife thus, the scholar mingled 
with gratitude a strange tenderness 
of respect. He knew nought of the 
vagrant’s past—his reason might ad- 


mit that in a position of life so at 
variance with the gifts natural and 
acquired of the singular basket- 
maker, there was something mysteri- 
ous and suspicious. But he blushed 
to think that he had ever ascribed 
to a flawed or wandering intellect, 
the eccentricities of glorious Humour 
—abetted an attempt to separate an 
old age so innocent and genial from 
a childhood so fostered and so foster- 
ing. And sure I am that if the 
whole world had risen up to point 
the finger of scorn at the one-eyed 
cripple, George Morley, the well- 
born gentleman—the refined scholar 
—the spotless churchman — would 
have given him his*arm to lean 
upon, and walked by his side una- 
shamed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“o judge human character rightly, a man may sometimes have very small experience, 
provided he has a very large heart. 


Numa Pompilius did not more 
conceal from notice the lessons he 
received from Egeria, than did George 
Morley those which he received from 
the basket-maker. Natural, indeed, 
must be his wish for secresy—pretty 
story it would be for Humberston, its 
future rector, learning how to preach 
a sermon from an old basket-maker ! 
But he had a nobler and more im- 
perious motive for discretion—his 
honour was engaged to it. Waife 
exacted a promise that he would 
regard the intercourse between them 
as strictly private and confidential. 

“Tt is for my sake I ask this,” 
said Waife frankly, “‘though I might 
say it was for yours;” the Oxonian 
promised, and was bound. Fortu- 
nately, Lady Montfort, quitting the 
grest house the very day after George 

ad first encountered the _basket- 
maker, and writing word that she 
should not return to it for some 
weeks—George was at liberty to avail 
himself of her lord’s general invita- 
tion to make use of Montfort Court 
as his lodgings when in the neigh- 
bourhood, which the proprieties of 
the world would not have allowed him 
to do while Lady Montfort was there 
without either host or female guests. 
Accordingly, he took up his abode in 
a corner of the vast palace, and was 


easily enabled, when he pleased, to 
traverse unobserved the solitudes of 
the park, gain the water-side, or 
stroll thence through the thick copse 
leading to Waife’s cottage which 
bordered the park pales, solitary, se- 
questered, beyond sight of the neigh- 
bouring village. The great house 
all to himself, George was brought 
in contact with no one to whom, in 
unguarded moments, he could even 
have let out a hint of his new 
acquaintance, except the clergyman 
of the parish, a worthy man, who 
lived in strict retirement upon a 
scanty stipend. For the. Marquess 
was the lay impropriator ; the living 
was therefore but a very poor vicar- 
age, below the acceptance of a 
Vipont or a Vipont’s tutor—sure to 
go to a quiet worthy man forced to 
live in strict retirement. George 
saw too little of this clergyman, 
either to let out secrets or pick up 
information. From him, however, 
George «did incidentally learn that 
Waife had some months previously 
visited the village, and proposed to 
the bailiff to take the cottage and 
osier land, which he now rented—that 
he represented himself ag having 
known an old basket-maker who 
had dwelt there many years ago, 
and had learned the basket craft of 
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that long deceased operative. As 
he offered a higher rent than the 
bailiff could elsewhere obtain, and as 
the bailiff was desirous to get credit 
with Mr. Carr Vipont for improving 
the property, by reviving thereon an 
art which had fallen into desuetude, 
the bargain was struck, provided the 
candidate, being a stranger to the 
place, could furnish the bailiff with 
any satisfactory reference. Waife 
had gone away, saying he should 
shortly return with the requisite 
testimonial. In fact, poor man, as 
we know, he was then counting on a 
good word from Mr. Hartopp. He 
had not, however, returned for some 
months. The cottage having been 
meanwhile wanted for the temporary 
occupation of an under gamekeeper, 
while his own was under repair, 
fortunately remained unlet. Waife, 
on returning, accompanied by his 
little girl, had referred the bailiff to 
a respectable house-agent and col- 
lector of street rents in Bloomsbury, 
who wrote word that a lady, then 
abroad, had authorised him, as the 
agent employed in the management 
of a house property from which much 
of her income was derived, not only 
to state that Waife was a very intelli- 
gent man, likely to do well whatever 
he undertook, but also to guarantee, if 
required, the punctual payment of 
the rent for any holding of which he 
became the occupier. On this the 
agreement was concluded — the bas- 
ket-market installed. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood there was 
no custom for basket work, but 
Waife’s performances were so neat, 
and some so elegant and fanciful, 
that he had no difficulty in contract- 
ing with a large tradesman (not at 
Humberston, but a more distant and 
yet more thriving town about twenty 
miles off), for as much of such work 
as he could supply. Each week the 
carrier took his goods ,and brought 
back the payments ; the profits amply 
snfliced for Waife’s and Sophy’s daily 
bread, with even more than the sur- 
plus set aside for the rent. For the 
rest, the basket-maker’s cottage being 
at the farthest outskirts of the strag- 
gling village inhabited but by a la- 
bouring peasantry, his way of life 
was not much known, nor much in- 
quired into. He seemed a harmless 
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hard-working man — never seen at 
the beerhouse, always seen with his 
neatly-dressed little grandchild in 
his quiet corner at church on Sun- 
days—a civil, well-behaved man too, 
who touched his hat to the bailiff, 
and took it off to the vicar. 

An idea prevailed that the basket- 
maker had spent much of his life in 
foreign parts, favoured partly by a 
sobriety of habits which is not alto- 
gether national, partly by something 
in his appearance, which, without 
being above his lowly calling, did not 
seem quite in keeping with it—out- 
landish in short,—but principally by 
the fact that he had received since 
his arrival two letters with a foreign 
postmark. The idea befriended the 
old man; allowing it to be inferred 
that he had probably outlived the 
friends he had formerly left behind 
him in England, and on his return, 
been sufficiently fatigued with his 
rambles to drop contented in any 
corner of his native soil, wherein he 
could find a quiet home, and earn by 
light toil a decent livelihood. 

George, though naturally curious 
to know what had been the result of 
his communication to Mrs. Crane,— 
whether it had led to Waife’s dis- 
covery or caused him annoyance, had 
hitherto, however, shrunk from toucb- 
ing upon a topic which subjected him- 
self to an awkward confession of offi- 
cious intermeddling, and might ap- 
pear an indirect and indelicate mode 
of prying into painful family affairs. 
But one day he received a letter from 
his father which disturbed him great- 
ly, and induced him to break ground 
and speak to his preceptor frankly. 
In this letter, the elder Mr. Morley 
mentioned incidentally amongst other 
scraps of local news, that be had 
seen Mr. Hartopp, who was rather 
out of sorts, his good heart not having 
recovered the shock of having been 
abaminably “taken in” by an impos- 
tor for whom he had conceived a great 
fancy, and to whose discovery George 
himself had providentially led (the 
father referring here to what George 
had told him of his first meeting with 
Waife, and his visit to Mrs. Crane), 
the impostor, it seemed, from what 
Mr. Hartopp let fall — not being 
a little queer in the head, as George 
had been led to surmise — but a 
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bad character. “In fact,” ad- 
ded the elder Morley, “a character 
so bad, that Mr. Hartopp was too 
glad to give up the child, whom the 
man appears to have abducted, to her 
lawful protectors ; and I suspect, from 
what Hartopp said, though he does 
not like to own that he was taken in 
to so gross a degree, that he had 
been actually introducing to his fel- 
low townsfolk, and conferring fa- 
miliarly, with a regular jail-bird— 
perhaps a burglar. How lucky for 
that poor, soft-headed, excellent Jos 
Hartopp—whom it is positively as 
inhuman to take in as if he were 
a@ born natural—that the lady you 
saw arrived in time to expose the 
snares laid for his benevolent credulity. 
But for that, Jos might have taken 
the fellow into his own house—( just 
like him!)—and been robbed by this 
time — perhaps murdered — Heaven 
knows !” 

Incredulous and indignant, and 
longing to be empowered to vindicate 
his friend’s fair name, George seized 
his hat, and strode quick along the 
path towards the basket-maker’s cot- 
tage. As he gained the water-side, 
he perceived Waife himself, seated 
on a mossy bank, under a gnarled 
fantastic thorn-tree, watching a deer 
as it came to drink, and whistling a 
soft mellow tune—the tune of an old 
English border-song. The deer lifted 
its antlers from the water, and turned 
its large bright eyes towards the op- 
posite bank, whence the note came— 
listening and wistful. As George’s 
step crushed the wild thyme, which 
the thorn-tree shadowed — “ Hush,” 
said Waife, “and mark how the 
rudest musical sound can affect the 
brute creation.” He resumed the 
whistle — a clearer, louder, wilder 
tune—that of a lively hunting-song. 
The deer turned quickly round—un- 
easy, restless, tossed its antlers, and 
bounded through the fern. Waife 
again changed the key of his primi- 
tive music —-a melancholy belling 
note, like the belling itself of a melan- 
choly hart, but more modulated into 
sweetness. The deer arrested its 
flight, and, lured by the mimic sound, 
returned towards the water-side, slow 
and stately. 

“T don’t think the story of Or- 
pheus charming the brutes was a 
able— do you, sir?” said Waife. 


“The rabbits about here know me 
already ; and if I had but a fiddle, I 
would undertake to make friends with 
that reserved and unsocial water-rat, 
on whom Sir Isaac in vain endea- 
vours at present to force his acquaint- 
ance. Man commits a great mis- 
take in not cultivating more inti- 
mate and amicable relations with the 
other branches of earth’s great family. 
Few of them not more amusing than 
we are—naturally, for they have not 
our cares. And such variety of cha- 
racter, too, where you would least 
expect it ?” 

GrorceE Morey. — “ Very true: 
Cowper noticed marked differences 
of character in his favourite hares.” 

Wairr.—* Hares! I am sure that 
there are not two house-flies on a 
window-pane, two minnows in that 
water, that would not present to us 
interesting points of contrast as to 
temper and disposition, If house- 
flies and minnows could but coin 
mouey, or set up a manufacture— 
contrive something, in sbort, to buy 
or sell attractive to Anglo-Saxon en- 
terprise and intelligence—of course 
we should soon have diplomatic rela- 
tions with them; and our despatches 
and newspapers would instruct us to 
a T in the characters and propen- 
sities of their leading personages. 
But, where man has no pecuniary nor 
ambitious interests at stake in his 
commerce with any class of his fel- 
low-creatures, his information about 
them is extremely confused and 
superficial. The best naturalists are 
mere generalisers, and think they 
have done a vast deal when they 
classify a species. What should we 
know about mankind if we had only 
a naturalist’s definition of man? We 
only know mankind by knocking 
classification on the head, and study- 
ing each man as a class in himself. 
Compare Buffon with Shakespeare! 
Alas! sir —can we never have a 
Shakespeare for house-flies and min- 
nows ?” 

Grorce Mortey. —“ With all re 
spect for minnows and_house-flies, 
if we found another Shakespeare, he 
might be better employed, like his 
predecessor, in selecting individuali- 
ties from the classifications of man.” 

Waire.— Being yourself a man, 
you think so—a house-fly might be 
of a different opinion. But permit 
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me, at least, to doubt whether such 
an investigator would be better em- 
ployed in reference to his own happi- 
ness, though I grant that he would be 
so in reference to your intellectual 
amusement and social interests. Poor 


Shakespeare! — How much he must 
have suffered !” 
Grorcre Moriry.—“ You mean 


that he must have been racked by 
the passions he describes — bruised 
by collision with the hearts he dis- 
sects. That is not necessary to 
genius. The judge on his bench, sum- 
ming up evidence, and charging the 
jury, has no need to have shared the 
temptations, or been privy to the 
acts, of the prisoner at the bar. Yet 
how consummate may be his analy- 
sis !” 

“No,” cried Waife roughly. “ No. 
Your illustration destroys your argu- 
ment. The judge knows nothing of 
the prisoner! There are the circum- 
stances—there is the law. By these 
he generalises—by these he judges— 
right or wrong. Bat of the indivi- 
dual at the bar—of the world—the 
tremendous world within that indi- 
vidual heart—I repeat—he knows 
nothing. Did he know, law and cir- 
cumstance might vanish — human 
justice would be paralysed. Ho, 
there! place that swart-visaged, ill- 
looking foreigner in the dock, and let 
counsel open the case—hear the wit- 
nesses depose! OQ, horrible wretch! 
—a murderer—unmanly murderer !— 
a defenceless woman smothered by 
caitiff hands! Hang him up—hang 
him up! ‘Softly,’ whispers the Posrr, 
and lifts the veil from the Assassin’s 
heart. ‘Lo! it is Othello the Moor !’ 
What jury now dare find that criminal 
guilty ’—what judge now will put on 
the black cap?—-whonowsays— Hang 
him up—hang him up?” 

With such lifelike force did the 
Comedian vent this passionate out- 
burst, that he thrilled his listener 
with an awe akin to that which the 
convicted Moor gathers round him- 
self at the close of the sublime drama : 
Even Sir Isaac was startled; and, 
leaving his hopeless pursuit of ‘the 
water-rat, uttered a low bark, came 
to his master, and looked into his face 
with solemn curiosity, 

Waire—relapsing into colloquial 
accents— “Why do we sympathise 
with those above us more than with 


those below? why with the sorrows 
of a king rather than those of a beg- 
gar? why does Sir Isaac sympathise 
with me more than (let that water- 
rat vex him ever so much) I can 
possibly sympathise with him ?— 
Whatever be the cause, see at lgast, 
Mr. Morley, one reason why a poor 
creature like myself finds it better 
employment to cultivate the intimacy 
of brutes than to prosecute the study 
of men. Among men, all are too 
high to sympathise with me; but I 
have known two friends who never 
injured nor betrayed me. Sir Isaac 
is one, Wamba was another. Wamba, 
sir, the native of a remote district of 
the globe (two friends civilised Eu- 
rope is not large enough to afford to 
any one man)—Wamba, sir, was less 
gifted by nature, less refined by edu- 
cation, than Sir Isaac; but he was a 
safe and trustworthy companion. 
Wamba, sir, was—an opossum.” 
Grorczk Moriry.—“ Alas, my 
dear Mr. Waife, I fear that men must 
have behaved very ill to you.” 
Waire.— I have no right to com- 
plain. I have behaved very ill to my- 
self. When a man is his own enemy, 
he is very unreasonable if he expect 
other men to be his benefactors.” 
Grorce Morey (with emotion). 
—‘ Listen, I have a confession to 
make to you. I fear I have done you 
an injary—where, officiously, I meant 
to do a kindness.” The scholar 
hurried on to narrate the particulars 
of his visit to Mrs. Crane. On con- 
cluding the recital he added——“‘ When 
again I met you here and learned that 
your Sophy was with you, I felt inex- 
pressibly relieved. It was clear then, 
I thought, that your grandchild had 
been left to your care unmolested, 
either that you had proved not to be 
the person of whom the parties were 
in search, or family affairs had been 
so explained and reconciled, that my 
interference had occasioned you no 
harm. But to-day I have a letter 
from my father which disquiets me 
much. It seems that the persons in 
question did visit Gatesboro’ and 
have maligned you to Mr. — 
Understand me, I ask for no confi- 
dence which you may be unwilling 
to give ; but if you will arm me with 
the power to vindicate your character 
from aspersions which I need not 
your assarance to hold unjust and 
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false, I will not rest till that task be 
triumphantly accomplished.” 

Waire—in a tone calm but de- 

jected.— “I thank you with all my 
heart. But there is nothing to be 
done. I am glad that the subject did 
not start up between us until such 
little service as I could render you, 
Mr. Morley, was pretty well over. It 
would have been a pity if you had 
been compelled to drop all communi- 
cation with a man of attainted 
character before you had learned 
how to manage the powers that will 
enable you hereafter ,to exhort sin- 
ners worse than I have been. Hush, 
sir! you feel that, at least now, I 
am an inoffensive old man—-labour- 
ing for a humble livelihood. You 
will not jrepeat here what you may 
have heard, or yet hear, to the dis- 
credit of my former life? You will 
not send me and my grandchild forth 
from our obscure refuge to confront a 
world with which we have no strength 
to cope? And, believing this, it only 
remains for me to say Fare-you-well, 
sir. 
““T should deserve to lose spe— 
spe—speech altogether,” cried the 
Oxonian, gasping and stammering 
fearfully as he caught Waife firmly 
by the arm, “if I suffered—suff-—suff 
—suff—” 

* One, two! take time, sir!” said 
the Comedian softly. And with a 
sweet patience he reseated himself on 
the bank. 

The Oxonian threw himself at 
length by the outcast’s side; and 
with the noble tenderness of a nature 
as chivalrously Christian as Heaven 
ever gave to priest, he rested his 
folded hands upon Waife’s shoulder, 
and looking him full and close in the 
face, said thus, slowly, deliberately, 
not a stammer— 

“ You do not guess what you have 
done for me; you have secured to 
me a home and a career—-the wife of 
whom I must otherwise have .de- 
spaired—the divine vocation on which 
all my earthly hopes were set, and 
which I was on the eve of renouncing 
—do not think these are obligations 
which can be lightly shaken off. If 
there are circumstances which forbid 
me to disabuse others of impressions 
which wrong you, imagine not that 
their false notions will affect my own 
gratitude—my own respect for you!” 
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“ Nay, sir! they ought—they must. 
Perhaps not your exaggerated grati- 
tude for a service which you should 
not, however, measure by its effects 
on yourself, but by the slightness of 
the trouble it gave to me; not per- 
haps your gratitude—but your respect, 


“T tell you no! Do you fancy 
that I cannot judge of a man’s 
nature without calling on him to 
trust me with all the secrets —all 
the errors, if you will, of his past life ? 
Will not the calling to which I may 
now hold myself destined give me 
power and commandment to absolve 
all those who truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe? Oh, Mr. Waife! 
if in earlier days you have sinned, do 
you not repent? and how often, in 
many a lovely gentle sentence dropped 
unawares from your lips, have I had 
cause to know that you unfeignedly 
believe! Were I now clothed with 
sacred authority, could I not absolve 
you asa priest? Think you that, in 
the meanwhile, [ dare judge you as a~ 
man? I—life’s new recruit, guard- 
ed hitherto from temptation by care- 
ful parents and favouring fortune— 
I presume to judge, and judge 
harshly, the grey-haired veteran, 
wearied by the march, wounded ia 
the battle !” 

“You are a noble-hearted human 
being,” said Waife, greatly affected. 
“ And—mark my words—a mantle of 
charity so large you will live to wear 
asa robe of honour. But hear me, 
sir! Mr. Hartopp also is a man in- 
finitely charitable, benevolent, kindly, 
and, through all his simplicity, acute- 
ly shrewd. Mr. Hartopp, on hearing 
what was said against me, deemed . 
me unfit to retain my grandchild, 
resigned the trust I had confided to 
him, and would have given me alms, 
no doubt, kad I asked them, bat not 
his hand. Take your hands, sir, from 
my shoulder, lest the touch sully 

ou.” 

: George did take his hands from 
the vagrant’s shoulder, but it was to 
grasp the hand that waived them off, 
and struggled to escape the pressure. 
“You are innocent, you are inno- 
cent! forgive me that I spoke to 
you of repentance, as if you had been 
guilty. I feel you are innocent— 
feel it by my own heart. You turn 
away. I defy you to say that you 
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are guilty of what has been laid to 
your charge, of what has darkened 
your good name, of what Mr. Har- 
topp believed to your prejudice. 
Look gne in the face and say, ‘I am 
not innocent, I have not been be- 


a 
aife remained voiceless—motion- 
less. 

The young man, in whose nature 
lay yet unproved all those grand 
qualities of heart, without which, 
never was there a grand orator, a 
grand preacher — qualities which 
grasp the results of argument, and 
arrive at the end of elaborate reason- 
ing by sudden impulse—here released 
Waife’s hand, rose to his feet, and, 
facing Waife, as the old man sate 
with face averted, eyes downcast, 
breast heaving, said loftily— 

“Forget that I may soon be the 
Christian minister whose duty bows 
his ear to the lips of shame and 
guilt—whose hand, when it points to 
Heaven, no mortal touch can sully— 
whose sublimest post is by the sin- 
ner’s side. Look on me, but as man 
and gentleman. See, I now extend 
this hand to you. If, as man and 
gentleman, you have done that which, 
could all hearts be read, all secrets 
known — human judgment reversed 
by Divine omniscience—forbids you 
to take this hand—then reject it—go 
hence—we part! Bat, if no such 
act be on your conscience —however 
you submit to its imputation—ruEeN 
in the name of Truth, as man and 
gentleman to man and gentleman, I 
command you to take this right hand, 
and in the name of that Honour which 
bears no paltering, I forbid you to dis- 
obey.” 

The vagabond rose, like the dead 
at the spell of a magician—took, as 
if irresistibly, the hand held out to 
him. And the scholar, overjoyed, 
fell on his breast, embracing him as 
@ son. 

“You know,” said George, in 
trembling accents, “that the hand 
you have taken will never betray— 
never desert; but is it—is it really 
powerless to raise and to restore you 
to your place?” 

“Powerless amongst your kind for 
that indeed,” answered Waife, in ac- 
cents still more tremulous. “ All the 
kings of the earth are not strong 
enough to raise a name that has once 
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been trampled into the mire. Learn 
that it is not only impossible for me 
to clear myself, but that it is equally 
impossible for me to confide to mor- 
tal being a single plea in defence if I 
am innocent, in extenuation if I am 
guilty. And saying this, and en- 
treating you to hold it more mercifal 
to condemn than to question me—for 
question is torture—I cannot reject 
your pity; but it would be mockery 
to offer me respect !” 

“What! not respect the fortitude 
which calumny cannot crush? Would 
that fortitude be possible if you were 
not calm in the knowledge that no 
false witnesses can mislead the Eternal 
Judge? Respect you! yes—because 
I have seen you happy in despite of 
men, and therefore I know that the 
cloud around you is not the frown of 
heaven.” 

“Oh,” cried Waife, the tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, “and not an 
hour ago I was jesting at human 
friendship — venting graceless spleen 
on my fellow-men! And now—now 
—Ah! sir, Providence is so kind to 
me! And,”—said he, brashing away 
his tears, as the old arch smile began 
to play round the corner of his mouth, 
—“and kind to me in the very 
quarter in which unkindvess had 
most sorely smitten me. True, you 
directed towards me the woman who 
took from me my grandchild — who 
destroyed me in the esteem of good 
Mr. Hartopp. Well, you see, I 
have my sweet Sophy back again ; 
we are in the home of ail others | 
most longed for; and that woman— 
yes, I can, at least, thus far, confide to 
you my secrets, so that you may not 
blame yourself for sending her to 
Gatesboro’—that very woman knows 
of my shelter—furnished me with 
the very reference necessary to obtain 
it; has freed my grandchild from 
a loathsome bondage, which I could 
not have legally resisted; and should 
new persecutions chase us, will watch, 
and warn, and help us. And if you 
ask me how this change in her was 
effected — how, when we had aban- 
doned all hope of green fields, and 
deemed that only in the crowd of a 
city we could escape those who pur- 
sued us when discovered there, though 
I fancied myself an adept in disguise, 
and the child and the dog were never 
seen out of the four garret walls in 
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which I hid them ;—if you ask me, I 
say, to explain how that very woman 
was suddenly converted from a re- 
morseless foe into a saving guardian, I 
can only answer by no wit, no device, 
no persuasive art of mine. Providence 
softened her heart, and made it kind, 
jast at the moment when no other 
agency on earth could have rescued 
us from—from-—” 

“Say no more—-I guess! the paper 
this woman showed me was a legal 
form authorising your poor little 
Sophy to be given up to the care of 
a father. I guess! of that father you 
would not speak ill to me; yet from 
that father you would save your 
grandchild. Say no more. And 
yon quiet home—your humble em- 
ployment, really content you ?” 

“Oh, if such a life can but last! 
Sophy is so well, so cheerful, so 
happy. Did not you hear her sing- 
ing the other day? She never used 
to sing! But we had not been here 
a week when song broke out from 
her, untaught as froma bird. But if 
any ill report of me travel hither from 
Gatesboro’, or elsewhere, we should be 
sent away, and the bird would be mute 
in my thorn tree-—Sophy would sing 
no more.” 

“Do not fear that slander shall 
drive you hence. Lady Montfort, 
you know, is my cousin, but you 
know not-—few do--how thoroughly 

nerous and gentle-hearted she is. 

will speak of you to her—Oh, do 
not look alarmed. She will take 
my word when I tell her, ‘that is 
a good man;’ and if she ask more, 
it will be enough to say, ‘those who 
have known better days are loth to 
speak to strangers of the past.’” 

“I thank you earnestly, sincerely,’ 
said Waife, brightening up. ‘One 
favour more—if you saw in the 
formal document shown to you, or 
retain on your memory, the name of 
—of the person authorised to claim 
Sophy as his child, you will not men- 
tion it to Lady Montfort. I am not 
sure if ever she heard that name, but 
she may have done so—and—and—” 
He paused a moment, and seemed to 
muse ; then went on, not concluding 
his sentence. “ You are so good to 


me, Mr. Morley, that I wish to con- 
fide in you as far as I can. Now, 
you see I am already an old man, 
and my chief object is to raise up a 
friend for Sophy when I am gone—a 
friend in her own sex, sir. Ol, you 
cannot guess how I long—how I 
yearn to view that child under the 
holy fostering eyes of woman. Per- 
haps if Lady Montfort saw my pretty 
Sophy, she might take a fancy to her, 
Oh, if she did—if she did! And 
Sophy,” added Waife proudly, “has 
a right to respect. She is not like 
me—any hovel good enough for me: 
But for her!—do you know that I 
conceived that hope—that the hope 
helped to lead me back here when, 
months ago, I was at Humberston, 
intent upon rescuing Sophy; and 
saw, though,” observed Waife, with 
a sly twitch of the muscles round 
his mouth, “I had no right at that 
precise moment to be seeing any- 
thing—Lady Montfort’s humane fear 
for a blind old impostor, who was 
trying to save his dog—a_ black 
dog, sir, who had dyed his hair,— 
from her carriage wheels. And tlie 
hope became stronger still, when, 
the first Sunday I attended yon vil- 
lage church, I again saw that fair— 
wondrously fair—face at the far end 
—fair as moonlight and as melan- 
choly. Strange it is, sir, that I, 
naturally a boisterous mirthful man, 
and now a shy, skulking fugitive—feel 
more attracted, more allured toward 
a countenance, in proportion as I 
read there the trace of sadness. I 
feel less abashed by my own nothing- 
ness—more emboldened to approach . 
and say—-‘not so far apart from 
me, thou too hast suffered "—Why is 
this ?” 

Grorcr Mortey.—‘“*‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart that there is no 
God ;’ but the fool hath not said in 
his heart that there is no sorrow”— 
pithy and most profound sentence; 
intimating the irrefragable chain that 
binds men to the Father. And where 
the chain tightens, the children are 
closer drawn together. But to your 
wish—I will remember it. And when 
my cousin returns, she shall see your 
Sophy.” 
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PEOPLE I HAVE NEVER MET. 


I nave knocked about the world, 
and allowed Observation, with con- 
siderable extent of view, to survey 
mankind, if not from China to Peru, 
at least from the Court to the kit- 
chen, from the University to the 
shilling Ordinary; and in the course 
of these wanderings and fraternisings, 
I have naturally met with strange 
people enough, wise and otherwise ; 
some lovely, and some pas si bien; 
some eccentric, and millions implac- 
ably commonplace. But there are 
various types of human character 
which, though frequently hearing of 
them, and reading of them, in con- 
versations, and books, I have never 
been able to get a glimpse of; and 
this is all the more noticeable, because 
the types are said to beabundant. To 
call these mythical people, would be 
rash; no cautious mind will limit 


nature to the boundaries of our indi- 
vidual experience, nor pronounce 
that an animal cannot veritably exist 
because the seeker has not yet dis- 
covered it; and as my mind piques 
itself on being intensely philosophi- 
cal, it refuses to pronounce the Un- 
met People to be myths. I am ready 
to eve the most generous credence 
to the reports of others. If they say 
they have met such people, all I can 
say is, that my researches have not 
been so fortunate. The world is wide, 
nature is various; let us rather seek 
than deny. Meanwhile, let us be 
rigorous in the truth, no man care- 
lessly saying he has seen the animal 
which in truth he has not seen, and 
all of us confessing our ignorance 
with great freedom. Among “The 
np a I have never met,” a few may 
registered here as specimens. 


NO. I.——THE AUTHOR OF A REALLY BAD BOOK. 


A very interesting type, unfortu- 
nately to me quite unknown. I have 
seen and lived with authors of all 
classes, and of various degrees of 
merit: profound thinkers, and think- 
ers not so profound; brilliant wits, 
and wits of paste; learned pundits, 
and scholars of imperfect accuracy; 
laborious compilers, and men with 
able scissors; men with great crea- 
tive power, and men with a facility 
in mistaking old characters for new 
creations ; but the author of a really 
bad book I never did meet. Books 
are written which publishers enter 
* into a conspiracy not to publish; and 
plays are presented at the stage door 
of every theatre, to be always, and in 
almost similar terms, declined; but 
this is never because the work is bad. 
Not in the least. The question of 
merit is never raised. If raised, both 
publisher and manager are profuse 
in acknowledgments of the talent, 
but 

There is much virtue in a “ but.” 
Here the “but” implies, or per- 
haps introduces the statement that 
public taste does not lie in the direc- 
tion taken by this clever perform- 
ance; the market is overcrowded; 





the pio is not just now extend- 
ing his engagements; the book-trade 
is in a peculiar condition, and this 
excellent work must therefore be de- 
clined. The manager grieves that a 
comedy so brilliant, a tragedy so poe- 
tical, should not adorn his stage, but 
unbappily just now the resources of 
his theatre do not admit of his accept- 
ing the work. 

It is clear, therefore, that the mere 
fact of a work remaining unpublished 
is no evidence against its quality, 
and the writer of a bad book is not 
indicated by such a fact. Besides, 
ne have only to ask the author, and 

e will supply you with a hundred 
reasons why he is still in manuscript, 
not one of which has the remotest 
reference to any badness, And if 
you, dear reader, should ever alight 
on that zoological rarity, the author 
of a book avowedly bad, who tells 
you that Paternoster Row declines 
transactions with him because his 
work is not good, catch him, hurry 
him to the Regent’s Park, cage him, 
and advertise the novelty in the 
Times. 

Here some mind, not duly imbued 
with inductive caution, will probably 
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tell me that bad books and “ damned ” 
plays are produced, and as these must 
have had authors, ergo authors of bad 
works must exist. But let us scruti- 
nise this position. It is perfectly 
true that many books, not of supreme 
excellence, and many plays inferior 
to those of Shakespeare and Sheridan, 
have been, and are, constantly brought 
before the public. The critics, with 
unfaltering severity, expose what they 
consider the pretension, the dulness, 
the inaccuracy, the pertness, the 
plagiarism, and the platitude of their 
works. The audience yawn, cough, 
blow their noses with uneasy itera- 
tion, and finally hiss these plays. 
No copies are sold, and those un- 
kindly “presented by the author” 
are, with equal unkindness, left un- 
read. With such evidence before 
him, the hasty inquirer is apt to 
pronounce, Here we have a really 
bad work; here all the claims to 
ignominy unite. Yet such a judg- 
ment is hasty, and vanishes before 
extended investigation. You have 
only to get introduced to the author, 
and from his lips you will learn the 
true explanations of these unfavour- 
able reviews, and hissing audiences ; 
explanations which place the book 
in a very different light. 

To begin with the reviews. It may 
be taken as a law, not less universal 
than that of gravitation, that no man 
is ever unfavourably criticised except 
by anenemy. In every case apply to 
the fountain-head, ask the reviewed 
author, and he will enter into minute 
particulars. He will tell you quietly, 
or indignantly, as the case may be, 
that he knows the reviewer, and 
knows why he is so hostile. This 
‘‘why” has never, I assure you, the 
slightest reference to any possible 
demerit in the book. The author and 
his critic have met at the club, or in 
-ociety, “where I kept aloof, sir ; 
didn’t choose to cultivate him, and he 
saw it.” Or they have quarrelled, 
and the criticism is revenge. Or the 
author has spoken slightingly of the 
eritic’s powers. Or the critic is him- 
self engaged on a similar work. Or 
the critic has a “ personal feeling 
agaivst my publisher.” One or all of 
these motives may have dictated the 
review, but never the intrinsic badness 
of the book. 


Philosophers tell you that Oon- 
sciousness is higher than evidence. 
Consciousness irequently overrides 
all evidence, and is employed as the 
strongest of weapons. Granting this, ° 
does it not seem clear that when 
the author is conscious of his critic’s 
personal malevolence, no amount 
of counter-evidence can avail? So 
deeply rooted is this conviction that 
unfavourable reviews are always in- 
spired by personal impulses, quite re- 
moved from those of simple intellect, 
that we must accept it among the al- 
timate facts of consciousness, against 
which argument is idle. 

It may be notieed, parenthetically, 
that the author is by no means so 
ready to suppose that when he is 
praised, the praise is an expression of 
friendliness : and that when on inquiry 
the severe critic turns out to be one 
personally a stranger to the author, 
he cannot contain his surprise. I 
have heard one say with the utmost 
naiveté: “I can’t think why Blank 
should have written that notice, I 
never offended him.” Another once 
expressed great indignation to me at 
an unfavourable review from a critic 
whom he had quoted and praised in 
his preface! This was, indeed, das- 
tardly conduct on the part of the 
critic. 

We thus perceive, that inasmuch 
as extended investigation always 
elicits some personal unfriendliness 
in the critic, no amount of condem- 
nation in the reviews can guide us 
to the author of a really bad book. 
A similar result issues from an exa- 
mination of the hissing audiences. 
The house was known to be ‘ full of 
enemies.” They went to the theatre 
determined to “damn” the piece. It. 
is true the author’s friends were 
mustered pretty strong by him, yet 
they were outnumbered. Besides 
Grogrum didn’t know his part, and 
Miss Bilkers was totally incapable of 
doing justice to Juliana: thus all the 
“ effects ” of the play were missed, and 
its failure was inevitable. 

But go to the fountain-head, ask 
the author, or his wife, or his sister, 
of his mother, they will eloquently 
assure you that Charles has been 
treated “most unjustly,” the press 
having been disgracefully unfair, for 
the work “ is really beautifal, as I am 
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sure you will say, if you read it.” 
They will farther tell you, that if 
the Spectator and Examiner affect 
to despise this fine production, other 
reviewers have been more honest, and 
they lay before you laudatory critiques 
from the Cumberland Courant and 
the Gateshead Times. As to Charles 
himself, he despises the critics and 
“bides his time.” All great writers 
have been opposed, vilified, misrepre- 
sented, but posterity is just. With 
a sickly smile as if he were amiably 
struggling with the cholic, he sets 


criticism at defiance, and, as Boileau 
says, 
“ Lui-méme s’applaudissant 4 son maigre 
génie, 
Se donne par ses mains ]’encens qu’on 
lui dénie.” 


Now, I ask, can this be the author 
of a really bad book? Absurd. The 
book was excellent, but its success 
was hindered by certain extraneous 
obstacles. We must look elsewhere 
for our bad author: this is clearly 
not the man. 


\ 


NO. II.—AN UGLY DISAGREEABLE BABY. 


I have had many babies .fhrust 
under my nose to kiss and admire, some 
of them which, to my inexperienced 
eyes, seemed like mere lumps of 
mortality, with the complexion of a 
Cambridge sausage, and features of 
a general squashiness: fat babies, 
bloated babies, brickdust - coloured 
babies, yellow babies, and skinny 
babies—but an ugly baby I have 
pever seen. Moreover I have had 
my amiable temper slightly ruffled by 
the howling and fretting of those in- 
teresting embryos. I have had my 
whiskers mercilessly tugged by their 
fat fingers, and my shirt-front dabbled 
hy the same, holding a well-sucked 
crust of bread; but a disagreeable 
baby has not yet made its appearance. 

True it is, that had I relied solely 
on my own impressions, a fastidious 
taste would have prompted a very 
uvequivocal judgment in these cases, 
and I should have recommended im- 
inediate boiling as the one thing need- 
fal to be done with such babies. But 
u philosopher will not rely on his 
single impressions: he inquires, in- 
vestigates, compares. Personal beauty 
and personal attractiveness are too 
volatile for fixed formulas; they es- 
cape the rigours of demonstration, and 
appeal wholly to sentiment. Now 
sentiment is personal, relative, sub- 
jective ; one man’s liking is as legiti- 
mate as another’s. What Charles 
thinks insipid, Philip thinks en- 
chanting, and both are right. When, 
therefore, distrusting the limitation 
of my own finite nature, and my own 
imperfect experience of babydom, I 
sought for confirmation of my opinion 
among those whose greater experi- 


ence invested them with authority, 
I invariably found myself in direct 
opposition to some one more compe- 
tent. I was told that I was “no 
judge of babies ;” and indeed I am far 
from being a connoisseur in that inte- 
resting branch of the Fine Arts. The 
mother, the nurse, the aunts, the 
elder sisters, the proud father, the 
unobtrusive mother-in-law, and the 
much-experienced Mrs. Muggeridge 
“expecting her ninth,” were, one 
and all, ina high state of ssthetic 
enthusiasm about this very baby 
which I had declared, with all po- 
liteness, but with a sincerity how 
misplaced! to fall somewhat short 
of my ideal of humanity in lon 
clothes. They pointed to its head, 
which Mr. Thickskull the phrenolo- 
gist had assured them was remark- 
ably fine in its developments. They 
pointed to its lovely hair (a thin 
sprinkling of colourless fluff) ; to its 
legs—had I ever seen such legs? (I 
had seen pale polonies much resem- 
bling them); to its nose (a dab of 
putty); to its sweet mouth—and 
then what eyes! what intelligence! 
what mind! In fact I was over- 
whelmed with details and arguments 
all proving this partienlar baby to 
be the “sweetest love ;” and as my 
opponents were persons apparently 
versed in the varieties of the species, 
I could only conclude that my opi- 
nion was the result of ignorance. 
Philosophers have long vainly 
striven to fix a standard of Beauty. 
Whether they will ever succeed may 
be a question ; but it is certain they 
will never succeed in fixing a stan- 
dard for babies, because that is ne- 
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cessarily a sliding scale. If the baby 
happens to be a monster of fat, he is 
the pride of the household, because 
he is “such a splendid fellow.” The 
mother tells you with smiling com- 
placency what his weight is, and no 
flattery is sweeter to her than the 
complaints of the nurserymaid, that 
it “breaks her back to carry him.” 
If instead of a mass of blubber, 
which suggests the sozp and candle 
manufactory, the baby happens to 
be excessively diminutive, the same 
mother, nurse, aunts, sisters, wnob- 
trusive mother-in-law, and much- 
experienced Mrs. Muggeridge, who 
raised the chorus in praise of the 
young Daniel Lambert, are now 
equally ecstatic over this suspicious 
resemblance to a new-born ape. He 
is small, indeed, but “so compact,” 
and so “beautifully proportioned ;” 
for their parts they greatly prefer 
“a small well-shaped child” to those 
“monstrous babies all fat.” You 
silently note the fact, that two very 
different standards are applied to 
the different children; and why not? 
What have you to say against either ? 

Then as to attractiveness of de- 
meanour. If he squalls all night, and 


generally during the day, when not 
sleeping, nor engaged in nutritive 
pursuits, you are told with sparkling 
pride: “baby has such a temper of 
his own: a perfect little demon !” 
as if that were the highest of moral 
attributes: and, in trath, we may 
observe that mothers are excessively 
proud of “the spirit” manifested by 
their children, and excessively griev- 
ed by the exhibitions of the same 
spirit in after life, or in their neigh- 
bours’ children. But should the 
baby, instead of vigorous and re- 
lentless squalling, pass its days like 
an apathetic lump of dough, you are 
called upon to idolise him for his 
“ angelic sweetness.” 

What chance is there of finding 
an ugly or disagreeable baby? Little 
indeed. At any rate, the animal is 
so rare that hitherto I have been 
unable to meet with it. 

I need not multiply specimens of 
Unmet People which may be ranged 
under the class of the two just de- 
scribed ; for my object is not an ex- 
haustive enumeration so much as & 
survey of various types. Let me, 
= pass on to a different 
class. 


NO. III.—THE MAN WHO WISHES TO HEAR THE TRUTH. 


Truth is the object of the Intel- 
lect, and whenever the Intellect is 
entirely free, not leashed to any 
Feelings which may draw it from the 
straight path, Truth is, and must 
ever be, the one desired and desir- 
able end. If men were pure intelligen- 
ces they would all be unhesitating 
lovers of Truth, desiring to hear it at 
all times and on all occasions ; spurn- 
ing sophisms as odious entangle- 
ments, welcoming refutations of their 
opinions as light-bearing torches by 
whose aid their path may be cleared. 
It happens, however, that men are 
far from being pure intelligences ; 
they have other tendencies besides 
those of the intellect, other motives 
besides Truth. Indeed, I have 


known men in whom the intellect 
was by no means burningly conspicu- 
‘ous, whose conversation and conduct 
were far from exhibiting any indi- 
cations of a tyrannous intelligence. 
And even men whose intellect was 
more conspicuous, I have observed to 


exhibit a very mitigated concern for 
that much-lauded lady, Madam 
Truth, owing to the influence of their 
feelings. 

Trath is doubtless a goddess whom 
we all worship—-buat only when her 
temples are magnificent. Truth 
beaten and despised, Trath draggling 
through the dirt with garments of 
no splendour to cover her nakedness, 
has but a feeble chance againsty 
Madam Error, flaunting in cambrio 
and fine linen, and looking from her 
carriage-window with some ‘contempt 
on her splashed rival. It is in the 
nature of things. Man loves success, 
and only when Truth is successfal 
will the ordinary man love her with 
heart and soul. Man loves Trath, I 
know, but he also loves cambric and 
fine linen, respectability, and the 
sympathy and applause of his fel- 
lows; when these are freely offered 
him by Error, and taken away from 
him by Truth, what wonder if he 
prefer siding with the old against 
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the new, with the successful against 
the one whose fortunes are low, and 
whose future is dubious? Truth 
may appeal imploringly to his intel- 
lect, but he remembers that he is 
the father of a family, with sons to 
get established and daughters to get 
married — results not greatly facili- 
tated by intellect, and seriously im- 
perilled by his adoption of unplea- 
sant truths. 

In this way we all love Truth, and 
slight her. Whenever she presents 
herself without encumbrances, we 
give her hearty welcome. But, dis- 
tinguished from the mass of human 
beings, having this passion for trath 
modified by circumstances, there are, 
as I am given to understand, certain 
men who wish for nothing but the 
Trath. “ Before all things truth ; 
and truth at all times,” is their proud 
device. Numerous as these persons 
appear to be, I have never met one. 
I have heard men say in public that 
they cared for nothing else; I have 
known unblushing humbugs who, in 
prefaces, declared the same. “The 
author of the following work sub- 
mits it to the judgment of his critics. 
Truth is his only object ; and should 
his theory be proved erroneous, he 
will be the first to withdraw it.” 
Trusting to such declarations, I have 
innocently taken these truath-lovers 
at their word, proving their facts to 
be incomplete, and their conclusions 
fallacious. They have been exceed- 
ingly fond of me ever since. 

Moreover, friendly authors have 
sent me their works, with an engag- 
ing request that I should favour them 
with my opinion of those perform- 
ances, warning me against the un- 
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friendliness of not being sincere, for 
they “want to hear the truth.” In 
such @ case, the truth can only be 
what the critic troweth— the true 
expression of his opinion, although 
the opinion itself may be erroneous. 
This I have given, and I pledge you 
my word that the countenance of the 
author was very unlike what a phy- 
siognomist would interpret as the 
emotion roused by the satisfaction of 
fervent desire. 

Wandering about the world, I have 

rly sought, but sought in vain, 
for the being who does wish to hear 
the Truth. I have not found him 
among philosophers, not even among 
cabmen. No poet, no politician, no 
critic, no divine, has been able to 
stand the simple test. If I tell Weiss- 
nicht that his theory cannot be true, 
because it is in flagrant contradiction 
with notorious facts, he gets angry, 
denies my facts, or tries to evade 
their application, shuffles, sophisti- 
cates, and, if hard pressed, retorts 
upon me some insinuation disrespect- 
fal to my moral character. IfI point 
out to the Rev. Mr. Brimstone that 
his doctrine is unscriptural, he grieves 
over my declension from the simpli- 
city of vital truth, or perhaps insi- 
nuates that I am an infidel. If Peri- 
cles Brown asks for my candid opi- 
nion on his verses, and hears that I 
think them mediocre, he becomes my 
foe for ever. 

In fact, instead of finding men de- 
sirous of hearing the Truth for Truth’s 
sake, I uniformly find them desirous 
of hearing it only when it is agree- 
able, when it flatters their pride, their 
prejudices, or their interest. 


NO IV.—THE MAN WHO KNOWS HIS PLACE. 


A rare, a mythical character! It is 
often advertised, often believed in, 
bat has never yet crossed my path. 
“Biggam is an excellent man—he 
thoroughly knows his place.” I 
straightway seek Biggam’s acquaint- 
ance; for a man who knows his place 
must be one of eagle eye, rapid intui- 
tion, and rare modesty. e cannot 
know his own place without knowing 
that of every one else ; and as this is 
the most difficult of all social pro- 
blems, I ani naturally eager to see 
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the man who can solve it. On inves- 
tigation, Biggam turns out by no 
means an eagle. I find him a man 
of servile, timid, cringing disposition, 
acknowledging, with great alacrity, 
the superiority of those who are more 
wealthy, or of more consequence than 
himself. He is either a flatterer or a 
“mush of concession.”” He does not 
know his place; he only knows that 
it is pleasant for others to have their 
assumption of superiority recognised, 
their opinions uncontradicted, their 
12 
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efforts unopposed. One of the most 
conceited men I ever knew—that is 
to say, the man having the most ex- 
orbitant and unwarranted estimate 
of his own capacity—was one of those 
conceding, unopposing gentlemen said 
to “know their place.” He knew 


his place so little, that he was always 
attempting to do that for which he 
was utterly unfit, and always fail- 
ing, but verbally acquiescing in his 
failure, and saying, “I have not 
your talents, or success would have 
followed.” 


NO. V.—THE MAN WHO HAS NO NONSENSE ABOUT HIM. 


“Wardle is a capital fellow, I as- 
sure you—no nonsense about him.” 
Who has not heard of Wardle? Who 
can honestly say he has the pleasure 
of Wardle’s acquaintance? I got in- 
troduced to one of the Wardles, fond- 
ly hoping that at last I had found 
the man with no nonsense about him. 
But the illusion quickly vanished. I 
found him a large man, bald and ven- 
tripotent, loud in voice, coarse in 
manner, and narrow in intellect. He 
wore mutton-chop whiskers, and had 
strong opinions about foreigners, who, 
he thought, were all dirty and exiles. 
He had strong views on politics and 
statesmanship, without any acquaint- 
ance with history or political econo- 
my. He thought birth and blood 
were nonsensical prejudices, and re- 
finement effeminacy. He never read 
novels; his newspaper sufficed. He 
despised poetry, and all that stuff. 
He bought pictures as furniture, but 
pronounced the old masters “ all hum- 
bug.” He knew nothing of philoso- 
phy or science, but asked for common- 
sense. “ As long as I have common- 
sense, sir, I don’t care a button who 
has philosophy.” He sent his eldest 
son to college, and ran into debt to 
keep him there ; not that he saw any 
good in Greek and Latin, but he was 
as proud of “my son’s friend, Lord 
Fiddlefaddle,” as if he had a great 


deal of nonsense about him. In the 
domestic circle he was at once harsh 
and feeble, self-willed and vacillating, 
He ate, drank, slept, and snored wit: 
robust energy ; but, on the whole, he 
did not strike me as being wholly 
without nonsense, 

Other people besides - Wardle I 
have met, who bore the same proud 
character, but I found them all be- 
longing to one of two classes—either 
they were free-and-easy people, who 
conceived that taking every possible 
liberty with you, your name, your 
books, your horses, and your friends, 
was proof of their having no nonsense 
about them ; or else they were coarse 
rude people who jarred upon your 
sensibilities, and made virtues of 
their very deficiencies. 

The best men I have known have 
been more generous than prudent, 
more imaginative than Bentham, less 
virtuous than Cato. They have been, 
fond of children, of animals, of poetry, 
of art, of sentiment, of joking, of buf- 
foonery, of extravagance, of good so- 
ciety, of honours, of picnics, of dances, 
of private theatricals—in short, men 
with no inconsiderable amount of 
nonsense mingled in their daily lives ; 
but one form of nonsense they were 
entirely free from, and that is the 
pretension of having no nonsense 
about them. 


NO. VI.—THE MAN WHO BELIEVES IN A FORTUITOUS CONCOURSE OF ATOMS. 


Every reader of semi-philosophical 
works, especially works of polemics, 
must have frequently noticed elo- 
quent refutations of, and sarcastic 
allusions to, shallow , philosophers 
who are said to maintain that this 
universe, with its marvels, arose from 
a ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms.” 


.An opinion so monstrous, so hyper- 


bolically absurd, naturally attracted a 
lover of the eccentric like myself. I 
cannot express the youthful contempt 


I felt for such shallowness, and ea- 
gerly hunted through debating socie- 
ties in the hope of finding and study- 
ing a man who could maintain such a 
proposition. Not succeeding in these 
efforts, I sought in books for some 
historical person on whom to fix my 
scorn, but without success. This was 
surprising. It appeared from the al- 
lusions and arguments constantly re- 
curring in theological and semi-philo- 
sophical works, that there still exist- 
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ed men who held the absurd hypo- 
thesis; because if no writer had 
ever held that hypothesis—if no one 
had traditionally inherited it, a vast 
amount of polemical powder was con- 
stantly being wasted. One could not 
imagine so much fighting to go on 
without an antagonist—one could not 
suppose learned doctors would ela- 
borately demonstrate that two mul- 
tipled by two could not make five, 
unless some imperfect Cocker existed 
who held that two and two did make 
five. The believer in a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms must therefore 
exist. Yet I have never met with 
him. It was puzzling to me to ob- 
serve, that although so many writers 
seemed perfectly familiar with the 
existence of this philosopher, and 
with the scope of his hypothesis, no 
one ever gave the slightest clue by 
which he could be traced. No one 
cited his works; no one mentioned 
his name. He was always being ridi- 
culed and outargued, but never quot- 
ed. In vain did I search through 
books ; no trace could I find of this 
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man. Yet how could I suppose him 
to be a myth? Surely learned doctors 
would not set up a fictitious oppo- 
nent, holding the most outrageous 
hypothesis, merely for the easy feat of 
refuting the said yy It is 
cdmmon enough to find doctors mis- 
representing their adversaries, and 
attributing to them opinions they do 
nat hold, but surely they never invent 
the adversary as well as the opinions ? 
I find many silly gentlemen compla- 
cently asserting of some thinkers with 
whom they do not agree, that “ this 
school believes in nothing but what it 
can see and feel.” And although this 
assertion is curiously inept, and car- 
ries folly on its very face, yet it is at 
least applied to thinkers whose names 
are mentioned, and whose works are 
cited, so that we can verify the truth 
of the assertion, if verification be 
needed. But with respect to the 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms,” no 
thinker is ever named, no work cited, 
and consequently I have never yet 
met with the man who holds, or ever 
held, that hypothesis. 


NO. VII.—THE MAN WHOSE WORD IS AS GOOD AS HIS BOND. 


This also is a type which would 
seem to be abundant if we trusted to 
the unproven statements of lax ad- 
mirers. But I have never met with 
it. Observe, I do not say the man 
whose word is as good as his bond is 
altogether a myth; far from it. Men 
of noble integrity I have met, and 
men of integrity not so noble—men 
who would blush at the thought of an 
injustice, and men who, if they might 
think an injustice, would be slow to 
act it. But even the noblest of these 
men may die, and be succeeded by a 
son or nephew of less scrupulous con- 
science, and in this case the “ word” 
is unsubstantial vapour, whereas the 
“bond” is a solid litigable document, 
admitting of no equivocation except 
among lawyers, who, I am informed, 
would detect a flaw in the title-deeds 
of the universe, and argue an alibi for 
the sun at noon. The bond, then, 
has a prodigious superiority over 
the word even of the honestest of 
men. 

There are other men I have met, 
whose word for five pounds would be 
as good as their bond for that sum, 


even allowing for all casualties; but 
if, instead of five pounds, the sum in 
question be five thousand, what a 
wondrous possibility is opened! How 
easily the force of some small subter- 
fuge may assail the integrity—how 
greedily some irfegularity, which in 
the case of a small sum would never 
be noticed, is seized upon as a pre- 
text for nonfulfilment of the agree- 
ment! Such is the temper of the 
mass of men, who can only be kept 
to their engagements by their bonds. 
Thus taking into consideration the 
casualties of life, which may render 
the word of the strictly honest man 
mere vapour, and the sophistications 
of self-interest, which may render the 
word of one less scrupulous in con- 
science, no better, it is clear that the 
frequent boast of such a one’s word 
being as good as his bond, can only 
be accepted with a grain of salt. 

Nevertheless, I must do mankind 
the justice to confess that, from time 
to time, I have met with a man whose 
word was absolutely as good as his 
bond —but his bond was good for 
nothing. 
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LORD ST. LEONARD’S HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. , 


Tur work now before us, and the 
title of which stands at the bottom 
of this page, is in several aspects 
unique. In the first place it is 
written by one who, as exactly twelve 
months ago* we ourselves felt justi- 
fied in saying, was unique in his 
fourfold capacity as a first-rate “ au- 
thor, advocate, judge, and legislator.” 
We did not then expect that in our 
Number for February 1858 we should 
have to introduce to our readers an- 
other work from the pen of such a 
man, and be justified in pronouncing 
it, also, unique; but so it is. Here 
we have a little—almost a pocket 
—volume of 192 pages, such as no 
man but Lord St. Leonards could 
have written: for in it is to be found 
the essence of all the Property Law 
of England. The simplicity, preci- 
sion, and point with which this is 
done, indicate, at every turn, the 
hand of a great master. His powers 
of condensation are truly wonder- 
ful, but equalled by his accuracy ; 
while the Saxon strength and plain- 
ness of his language must find ready 
access for his teachings to the under- 
standing of almost every one pos- 
sessed of, or interested in, Property, 
in all its modifications, to however 
small an amount, and however 
humble his position in society. Peer 
and commoner,—gentle and simple— 
every one who has, or is interested 
in, a house or an acre of land—may 
henceforth, for half-a-crown, have at 
his elbow, as a apent adviser in 
acquiring and disposing of his pro- 
perty, not an attorney, or solicitor, 
or counsel, though experienced and 
shrewd—but one who twice held 
the Great Seal of Ireland, and after- 
wards that of England, with uni- 
versal acclamation. We doubt 
whether a work so well calculated 
as the little volume before us, to 
serve all classes of society in the 
most important practical business of 
life, ever made its appearance, inde- 
pendently even of its cheap and con- 


venient form, in this country. It is 
at once law for the million, and yet 
does not aim at making every man 
his own lawyer—which would be 
simply giving every man a fool for a 
client ; but its precious counsels in- 
spire him with a prudent self-dis- 
trust, put him upon inquiry, and 
arm him with weapons against fraud 
and over-reaching. Let us, how- 
ever, introduce the reader to his 
sagacious adviser, by putting together 
his first Letter and the concluding 
paragraph of his last ; whereby we 
shall see at a glance both what he 
proposes, and what he considers that 
he has effected. 

“You complain to me,” he says in his 
first Letter, “that, although utterly ig- 
norant of law, you are constantly com- 
pelled to exercise your own judgment 
on legal points: that you cannot always 
have your solicitor at your elbow; and 
yet a contract for the sale, purchase, or 
lease of an estate, a loan, or, perhaps, 
even an agreement to make a settlement 
on a child’s marriage, must be entered 
into at once; and it is not until you 
have gone too far to retreat, that you 
learn what errors you have committed: 
that you are even at a loss in giving in- 
structions for your will, and wholly in- 
capable of making the most simple one 
for yourself: that you cannot readily 
comprehend your solicitor when you 
seek his advice: that, in a word, you 
have been plunged into a lawsuit, which 
a slight previous knowledge might hap- 
pily have prevented. It’ is, unquestion- 
ably, a matter of profound regret, that 
so large a proportion of contracts re- 
specting estates should lead to litigation. 
It is equally to be regretted that, how- 
ever desirous the man of property may 
be, to understand the effect of his daily 
contracts, there is no source to which he 
can apply for the desired information. 
You ask me to remove the cause of your 
complaint, and in particular to point out 
the precautions to which you should at- 
tend in selling, buying, mortgaging, leas- 
ing, settling, and devising estates. You 
express, besides, a desire to know some- 
thing, in a popular way, of the nature of 
the different interests in property, and of 
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the mutual rights of yourself and your 
wife, and your power over your child- 
ren, which would lead me to introduce 
the new law of divorce to your notice. 
You further ask me to give you some 
general hints as to your conduct in the 
character of a trustee or executor, which 
may keep you from harm. In short, 
you want, in the form of familiar Letters, 
what is now so much in vogue, a work 
upon an interesting subject calculated 
“for the million,” whom I should be 
but too happy to assist: such a work, 
whilst it imparts knowledge, may, per- 
chance, beguile a few hours in a railway 
carriage. I have in my youth and in 
my manhood written much for the learn- 
ed in the law; why should I not, at the 
close of my career, write somewhat for 
the unlearned? This I shall proceed to 
do concisely, and without encumbering 
my pages with many technical phrases. 
I must premise, that I shall say little 
which is not warranted by decided cases; 
but I shall not burden you with refer- 
ence to them, as they lie scattered in 
many a bulky volume to which you have 
not access.” 


“T have now,” he says in concluding 
his last Letter, ‘‘ only to express my hope 
that you may derive some benefit from 
my correspondence. If it. merely teach 
you to distrust your own knowledge on 
the subject, it will not have been written 
in vain. Much that I have written has 
cost me little more than the labour of 
writing cwrrente calamo; although the 
portions explaining the new Acts of Par- 
liament, well as I am acquainted with 
them, have not been unattended by la- 
bour of a severer character. The learn- 
ing which my Letters contain is, how- 
ever, of common occurrence; but you 
will not therefore find it of less use. It 
has been justly observed, that refined 
sense, and enlightened sense, are not half 
as good as common sense. The same 
may be said of legal learning. It would 
have been idle in me to furnish you 
with nice disquisitions on abstruse points 
of law. I have felt no anxiety in 
any case to point out to you how you 
may evade or break in upon any rule, 
I have avoided the lanes and byways, 
and endeavoured to keep you in the pub- 
lic high-road. If you wander from it, 
the blame will rest with yourself. Fare- 
well!” 


The “ Letters” of which this little 
volume consists, are twenty-five in 
number, averaging about seven pages 
each. The first—that which we have 
already quoted in extenso—is of an 
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introductory character. The next 
eight are on the subjects of “Sales 
and Purchases ;” the favoured cor- 
respondent being alternately advised 
as Seller, and Buyer. The tenth Let- 
ter deals with Real Property gener- 
ally, its various heads, and the En- 
franchisement of Copyholds : the 
eleventh explains the Rights of Hus- 
band and Wife in their respective 
properties. The twelfth is a luminous 
exposition of the newly established 
law of Judicial Separation and Di- 
vorece. The thirteenth treats of the 
important subject of a father’s and a 
mother’s power over their children. 
The fourteenth is on Mortgages; the 
fifteenth and sixteenth are devoted 
to Leases ; the seventeenth is on Set- 
tlements ; the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth admirably expound the 
law of Wills, and the twenty-first 
and twenty-second as admirably that 
of Trustees. The twenty-third Let- 
ter is devoted to Title acquired by 
Possession ; the twenty-fourth to 
Charges on Land barred by Time; 
and the last to Church Patronage— 
Rights to Light, Ways, and Water— 
and Rights of Common. 

Any competent professional reader, 
and any thoughtful layman, mode- 
rately conversant with affairs, must, 
on reading these Letters, be strongly 
impressed with their preghant and 
suggestive character. In proportion 
to their experience, they cannot fail 
to be struck by the multitude of 
exigencies there provided for, and 
that with the skill and decision of 
one consciously master of the situa- 
tion in which his reader is placed. 
The ablest practical lawyer will see 
here a multitude of little suggestions 
thrown out, often in little more than 
a word or two, of the greatest value, 
and reminding him at once of the 
many occasions of litigation, vexa- 
tious, expensive, and often ruinous, 
which, if known at the time, they 
would have prevented ; and of the 
litigation of a similar character 
which originated these suggestions. 
We have, indeed, little doubt that, 
even before the present number of the 
Magazine makes its appearance, this 
little Handy Book will have found 
its way into the hands of every 
judge in England, from the highest 
to the lowest,—every practitioner, 
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whether as counsel, or attorney and 
solicitor,—every student for the bar, 
and every attorney’s clerk—who can 
afford to expend upon the book the 
almost nominal sum at which it is, 
in our opinion, very wisely pub- 
lished. It ought to be at once 
made a text-book whereon English 
law is taught—at the universities, 
Inns of Court, and elsewhere. We 
know, indeed, nothing of the kind 
to compare with it as a means of 
testing, by examination, the actual 
oe of a student in legal know- 
edge. It will suggest questions very 
different from those which are mere 
echoes of ordinary law-books. Here 
let us mention that Lord St. Leonards 
has judiciously abstained from citing 
@ single authority or law-case.* It 
would have been perfectly idle to do 
so, he himself states, for the general 
reader, whose eye would be only use- 
lessly irritated by incessant refer- 
ences from the body of the text to 
the bottom of the page. All, there- 
fore—both lawyers and laymen— 
must be content to rely on the mere 
statements of so great an authority, 
—so celebrated for his rigorous accu- 
racy—of what the law is. Young 
lawyers, however, we strongly re- 
commend to have their copies inter- 
leaved, and then hunt out, and 
note down, the leading authorities for 
themselves—than which there can- 
not be a more profitable expenditure 
of time and labour. The very 
scheme of the Handy Book sug- 
ested the necessity of elementary 
instruction ; inasmuch as Lord St. 
Leonards professedly aims at lay 
readers, who, without such instruc- 
tion, could not comprehend or a 
preciate the scope of the work. 
That elementary instruction the law 
student also will find of the highest 
value, especially in respect of those 
great statutory changes in the law of 
property effected during the last few 
years—often by the noble author 
himself—and which are here ex- 
plained briefly, and with lucid accu- 


racy. 
t is, however, the lay reader whom 
we are most anxious to make aware 
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of the importance of a familiarity 
with this great little volume; and 
for that purpose shall proceed to in- 
dicate its scope and character, as dis- 
tinctly and fully as is consistent with 
our space. 

And first of all, every member of 
the Legislature—of both Houses of 
Parliament — will find his account 
in a careful perusal of the Handy 
Book, and that beyond the guidance 
which it will afford each in the 
management of his own property. 
How frequently alterations in the 
law affecting that property are at- 
tempted, and from time to time ef- 
fected—the scope of which is but 
inadequately apprehended — must 
be obvious to every lay member of 
the Legislature ; and yet these alter- 
ations are usually of as great, as per- 
manent, importance. Here he may 
see, in half or quarter of a page’s 
space, the pith and marrow of bulky 
blue-books, the very sight of which 
is discouraging, as a fair acquaint- 
ance with their contents is expected, 
by the country, of its hereditary and 
representative legislators. Take as 
an instance the subject of a General 
Registration of Title, with reference 
to the Sale and Tranefer of Land. 
During the last session (1857) a Blue 
Book appeared on this subject, ex- 
tending to 457 closely-printed folio 
pages, consisting of the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into that intricate question, together 
with the Evidence on which the re- 
port is founded. In the eighth 
Letter of the Handy Book will be 
seen, compressed into three pages, the 
opinion of Lord St. Leonards, who 
says,; “I have often directed my at- 
tention to the expediency of a general 
registry; and my settled conviction 
is, that it would not be advisable.” 
What member of either House would 
not wish to become acquainted with 
the reasons assigned by so eminent 
an authority, with a terseness equalled 
only by the force and plainness with 
which those reasons are conveyed? 
Here, also, will be seen his account of 
“the new plan now on foot,”t and a 
sketch of that which he himself would 
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substitute for it, This he embodied 
in a bill, read a second time in the 
House of Lords during the last ses- 
sion ; and one of the essential features 
of it — that for rendering vendors, 
their solicitors and agents, criminally 
responsible for concealing inherit- 
ances or falsifying pedigrees*—has 
been G@iscreetly appropriated by the 
Lord Chancellor, in an analogous bill 
just introduced by himself. 

The other instance occurs to us in 
the case of the relief of honest trus- 
tees from such rules of equity as at 
present press too heavily on them, 
especially since the Fraudulent Trus- 
tee Act of the last session. We learn 
from the Handy Bookt that Lord 
St Leonards endeavoured to deal 
with this matter during the last ses- 
sion, by a bill which passed the House 
of Lords, and was postponed in the 
House of Commons only at the end 
of the session. The general scope of 
the measure will be found explained 
in the twenty-second Letter. Though 
more might be said upon this subject, 
thus much must suffice for the value 
of this book to laymen, in their Par- 
liamentary capacities. To them, in 
such capacity, nothing else extant will 
supply the place of this book. We have 
now, however, to deal with them also 
in their private capacities. Every one 
of them is, or ought to be, possessed 
of property, in one shape or other, to 
the extent of at least £300 a-year: at 
least every honourable member of the 
Lower House, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, is estopped from denying 
such to be his own fortunate case! 
Almost every member of the upper 
classes, almost every member of the 
middle classes, and very large sec- 
tions of those who are somewhat ca- 
valierly called the lower classes, are 
almost from necessity either possess- 
ed of, or interested in, property: for 
which of them that has a house over 
his head, is not @ LESSEE, Or & LESSOR, 
unless, as the Irishman said, he is his 
own tenant? It is often said of an- 
other sort of contract, “marry in 
haste and repent at leisure :” and how 
often may it not also be said, take, or 
become a tenant in a hurry, and re- 
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pent at leisure? and enjoy for that 
purpose a seven, if not a fourteen or 
twenty-one years’ pleasing interval, 
and with quarterly mementoes of the 
relationship between them? How 
many of these reciprocally hating 
parties would not give more than a 
trifle never to have seen or heard of 
each other, or the mansion, house, 
warehouse, coach-house, stable, cot- 
tage, land of every description, which 
now form the bond of delectable 
union? Let every person contem- 
plating this relation, take the trouble 
of first reading carefully “the few 
instructions and cautions as to leases,” 
which will. be found in Letter XV., 
extending to little more than six 
pages; while the next, of not four 
pages, explains, as clearly as daylight, 
the provisions of the recent import- 
ant Act,t “to facilitate leases and 
sales of settled estates ;” superseding 
the necessity of costly Parliamentary 
——— on such occasions, and 
which ought, says Lord St. Leonards, 
“to be known by every owner of a 
settled estate in the kingdom.”3 In 
these Letters good advice is offered to 
each party, as usual with this unique 
common friend. 

Perhaps our lessee, though of 
but a cottage, and that a very 
small one, would be pleased by hear- 
ing that he may also become, him- 
self, an owner of property: that 
“there is a mode in which a man 
may acquire real property without 
paying for it, or receiving it as a gift, 
or receiving it by descent. This, at 
first sight,” says the welcome infor- 
mant, “may appear singular to 
you.”|| Bat is it not also equally 
interesting? No encouragement, 
however, is here held out to “ poor, 
and ignorant, and sometimes crafty 
persons — the latter generally sup- 
porting the former, where they think 
they can work upon the credulity 
of mankind.” What, then, it may 
be asked, would our Mentor be 
at? He is pointing, in . Letter 
XXIIL, to rights acquired by Ap- 
VERSE Possession, which signifies, 
as here excellently defined, “a 
session, by a person not being the 
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owner, during a certain number of 
without acknowledgment of 
the right by the real owner, and yet 
not necessarily in open defiance of 
him.” What shall be said of the 
disinterested sagacity which shows 
one party how he has acquired pos- 
session of another man’s property by 
these means; and the other party, 
how he ought to have acted, and 
may act in future, in order to pre- 
vent such furtive acquisition? As the 
author writes for the million, he does 
not use Latin; but the initiated see 
@ certain maxim of “vigilantibus, 
non dormientibus jura subvenient” 
running through much of this chap- 
ter; and we advise all whom it may 
concern to ponder a passage in it, 
which intimates that the provisions 
of certain specified recent statutes 
“place landed proprietors in danger 
of rapidly losing portions of their 
property, particularly where they 
ve allowed friends or dependents 
to occupy parts of it without pay- 
ment of any rent. In many cases it 
will be found that the statute* has 
transferred the fee-simple to the 
occupier!” As Letter XXIII. is 
occupied with adverse possession of 
the estate itself, so is the brief ensu- 
ing one, Letter XXIV., with statu- 
tory limitation put upon proceedings 
to recover CHARGES on the estate, 
by mortgage, judgment, lien, or other- 
wise ; while tne last Letter (XXV.) 
resumes the subject of rights acquired 
by possession. Here the author first 
shows how no man can, by adverse 
possession, be deprived of his Church 
patronage, if he exercise but ordinary 
vigilance ; and then proceeds to un- 
fold, with equal brevity and clearness, 
the mode in which rights of Common, 
and rights to Licnr, Water, Ways, 
and other easements may be gained, 
or lost. Thus much for the acquisi- 
tion, albeit stealthily, of rights by 
simple possession, to the property 
itself, of indolent or thoughtless 
owners, or of easements over that 
property. 

Fifteen Letters are devoted to 
the extensive and complicated sub- 
jects of sales, mortgages, settlements, 
leases and wills; five to the respec- 
tive relations and characters, with 


reference to property, of husband 
and wife, parent and child, and trus- 
tees. Before, however, entering on 
this great field of inquiry, the reader’s 
attention should be directed to the 
Tenth Letter, which, with great 
deference to Lord St. Leonards, we 
think might perhaps have formed 
the Second,—being of a preliminary 
nature,—consisting of “a slight po- 
pular sketch—just a notion—of the 
various ordinary interests which you 
have acquired, or may acquire, in 
real property.”t Starting furnished 
with slender but sterling information 
on this subject, let us come to the 
Eighth, which deals with the sas 
AND PURCHASE Of real property in all 
its modifications ; and into the space 
of sixty pages, this great artist has 
contrived to condense, in language so 
luminous that he who runs may read, 
the essence of that great treatise on 
Vendors and Purchasers, which has 
been the household book of every 
lawyer, judicial and professional, for 
the last half-century. In our last 
February number we gave a popular 
account of this vast storehouse of 
property law; and we hesitate not 
to say that these sixty pages would 
be cheaply purchased by sixty times 
the trifling price at which the whole 
of the Handy Book has been offered 
to the public. Here are explained, in 
few and weighty words, the law re- 
gulating the conduct of private and 
public sales of every kind; the 
minutely ramified rights and duties of 
buyer and seller, and their respective 
agents and representatives, and that in 
point of honour and honesty, as well as 
at law and in equity ; the contingencies 
which every prudent person should 
contemplate and provide against, and 
the information he should ask for on 
the one hand, and on the other has 
a right to withhold, or is, or is not, 
bound to volunteer. The suggestions 
offered under these heads are invalu- 
able; but all we can do here is to 
offer one or two specimens of them, 
premising that the first of these eight 
Letters exhibits a masterly out- 
line of the existing distinctions be- 
tween law and equity, as administer- 
ed in this country with reference to 
property; and the nature of that 
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fusion of the two which has of late 
found some favour in this country. 
The leading principles which govern 
courts of equity in dealing with such 
matters, are sketched, it may surely 
be said, authoritatively, being by one 
who has, in the marble chair, adjadi- 
cated according to them in questions 
involving millions sterling. 

After telling a seller “ what truths 
he must disclose,” the buyer may start 
on hearing the aforesaid seller told 
“what falsehoods he may utter in 
regard to his estates.”* This seems 
pretty well in its way, but we must 
not imagine our great lawyer to be 
not also a_ strict moralist.t For 
in the ensuing Lettert he there ad- 
dresses the buyer: “ When you know 
how far an unprincipled seller may, 
with safety go, you can guard against 
fraud by not trusting to misrepresen- 
tations which are made without fear 
of retribution,” which alters the 
aspect of the-whole case, and simply 
sets a buyer on his guard against 
those reckless exaggerations and mis- 
statements which, if so disposed, an 
unprincipled seller may make with 
impunity, as far as relates to earthly 
tribunals. 

How many vexatious law-suits and 
losses might have been avoided by 
attending to what follows, any reader 
may judge for himself, or ask the 
first lawyer of any experience that he 
meets with. 


“You will find it necessary to make a 
contract with your auctioneer, in order 
to avoid heavy charges. And you should 
Btipulate that no custom of the trade is 
to authorise any charge not provided for 
by your contract. You should provide 
for both cases—viz. the sale and the non- 
sale of the property. If you employ 
more agents than one, you should ex- 
pressly stipulate with each of them, that 
the commission shall be paid to the 
agent only of whom the purchase is 
made, or you may have also to pay large 
commissions to the other agents for what 
ts termed finding a purchaser. You should 
carefully read the card or paper with 
which they usually supply persons ap- 
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plying to them; for in some instances 
the card or paper expressly states ‘ that 
the agent is to be paid his commission 
although the sale should not be conduct- 
ed by him, if it is effected through any 
information afforded by him,’ and deal- 
ing with the agent after such a notice 
would, I fear, bind you to his terms. It 
is not prudent to answer the inquiry, by 
an agent whom you have not employed, 
whether your property is to be let or 
sold; for an incautious answer might 
justify him in placing your property on 
his books, and making you, in the result, 
liable for some compensation to him, 
although you really employ and pay 
another man.”§ 


Here is a valuable caution to per- 
sons about to insure against fire, ac- 
companied by a taste of personal ex- 
perience on the part of the astute 
ex-Chancellor :— 

“A word of advice about your Fire 
Insurance. Very few policies against 
fire are so framed as to render the com- 
pany legally liable. Generally the pro- 
perty is inaccurately described. with re- 
ference to the conditions under which 
you insure. They are framed by the 
company, who probably are not unwill- 
ing to have a legal defence against any 
claim, as they intend to pay what they 
deem a just claim, without taking advan- 
tage of any technical objection, and to 
make use of their defence only against 
what they may believe to be a fraud, 
although they may not be able to prove 
it. But do not rely upon the moral 
feelings of the directors. -Ascertain that 
your house falls strictly within the con- 
ditions. Even having the surveyor of 
the company to look over your house 
before the insurance, will not save you, 
unless your policy is correct. To illus 
trate this, I will tell you what happened 
to myself. I have two houses in different 
parts of the country, both of which open 
from a drawing-room by a glass-door 
into a conservatory. The one I had in- 
sured, for a good many years, from the 
time I built it; the other I had insured, 
for a few years, from the time I bought 
it, in the same office, when a partial fire 
broke out in the latter house, and I was 
then told by the office—a highly respect- 
able one—that my policy was void, as the 
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opening to the conservatory rendered it 
hazardous, and if so, of course both poli- 
cies had been void from their commence- 
ment. I was prepared to try the ques- 
tion; and ultimately the objection was 
withdrawn, and my loss was paid for. 
Upon renewing my policy, with some 
alterations, I actually had some difficulty 
with the clerk of the company to induce, 
or rather to force him, to add to the de- 
scription the fact, that the drawing-rooms 
opened through glass-doors into con- 
servatories! In treating, at a later period, 
for a policy with another company, I re- 
quired them to send their surveyor to 
look at the house; and the stoves and 
everything to which objection could be 
taken, were shown to him. The com- 
pany then prepared the policy, and made 
it subject to the report made to them by 
their surveyor, referring to it by date. 
This report I never saw, and the objec- 
tionable stoves, &c., were not noticed. 
Of course I had the reference to the re- 
port struck out, and the policy made 
correct, but not without some personal 
trouble. I state these circumstances, to 
show you how careful you should be. I 
advise you to look at once at your exist- 
ing policy. If you have added an Arnot’s 
stove, or made any other important 
change in your mode of heating your 
house, since your policy, or you had at the 
time of your policy any peculiar stove, &c. 
not noticed in the policy, you should call 
upon the company to admit the validity 
of your policy, by an endorsement on 
it.”* 

Many a buyer and many a seller 
may perhaps feel special interest in 
the following significant paragraph, 
and catch a crumb of comfort from 
the promise half held out by Lord St. 
Leonards. 


“One great complaint at the present 
day, is the necessity of carrying back 
abstracts of title for sixty years. This 
period I hope to persuade the Legislature 
to shorten. But still the want of confi- 
dence is frequently, nay, constantly, the 
cause of the expense upon every occasion 
of examining a long and complicated 
title: for if I bought an estate ten years 
ago, which I am now offering for sale, 
and then had the title sifted by competent 
counsel, with the aid of an equally com- 
petent solicitor, and have the opinion of 
the counsel, and the result of the searches 
to show to the new purchaser, it might 
be supposed that, upon proof of the title 
since the purchase, and of my undisturbed 


possession from that period, the title 
would be deemed satisfactory. But no 
such thing. Upon every occasion the 
early title is again submitted to counsel, 
not more learned, with the aid of solici- 
tors, not more competent, than those 
before employed; and this causes that 
repetition of expense of which both 
sellers and purchasers so much complain, 
but which really is not necessary in the 
great majority of cases, if men would but 
place reasonable confidence in those who 
advised the seller (always presuming 
them to be competent persons) upon his 
purchase.” + 

And here we take leave of our 
reader, in his or her capacity as 
buyer or seller, in order to regard 
them for a moment in a different re- 
lation — that between Borrower and 
Lender. This, the Fourteenth, is 
the longest of the Letters, and relates 
to a subject of commensurate import- 
ance and difficulty — that of Morr- 
caces. The rights and duties of each 
party to their contract are sketched 
with our author’s characteristic preg- 
nant brevity. Here follows a practi- 
cal hint, backed by an anecdote worth 
remembering :— 


‘ Pay the money yourself to the mort- 
gagee, and see the deed executed. Do 
not pay the money to the person bringing 
the deed, although executed and the re- 
ceipt signed, unless by the written autho- 
rity of the borrower; for the mere pos- 
session of the deed by the solicitor or, 
agent will give him no authority to re- 
ceive the money. It is not safe in all 
cases to rely on mortgages apparently 
duly executed, and brought to you by 
the regular man of business of the bor- 
rower, to whom it has been delivered by 
your solicitor to get it executed by his 
client the borrower. Unhappily, I have 
known more instances than one of forged 
mortgages having been delivered to an 
unsuspecting lender. In one case, the 
lender and his solicitors were assembled, 
wailing for the mortgage deed, which 
was to be brought duly executed by the 
solicitor of the supposed borrower, who 
was confined to his bed by illness ; and 
at length tired with waiting, a messenger 
was just being despatched to the sup- 
posed borrower’s house, when the solici- 
tor, who had evidently been delayed in 
concocting the forged deed and its attes- 
tations, arrived with the deed executed 
and attested, and received the money. 
He escaped detection at the moment, but 





* Handy Book, p. 45. 
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ultimately left the country. The lender, 
of course, lost his money. These in- 
stances will make you cautious, but will 
not lead you to suspect men of character 
and reputation. It is advisable to keep 
your own securities in your own deed- 
box at home, for the same persons who 
forged mortgages, forged also transfers of 
mortgages, and delivered up the deeds 
to the new lender; an act which was 
facilitated by the possession of the mort- 
gage deed. The forger, of course, con- 
tinued to pay interest regularly to the 
first lender. In one remarkable case the 
agent acted for two persons, and he actu- 
ally mortgaged the property of one to 
the other by a forged instrument, and 
although he and these two persons fre- 
quently dined together, the forgery was 
not discovered till the guilty party was 
wholly ruined. The lender did not like 
to talk about the mortgage, and was not 
called upon to do so, as the interest was 
regularly paid by the agent; and the 
supposed borrower was, of course, silent 
on the subject.” * 

Let us now, however, glance at our 
reader — lady or gentleman — contem- 
plating a more pleasant relation, that 
of marriage; which, with its inci- 
dents and consequences, requires for 
its-treatment four Letters. The first 
of them} is devoted to SrerrLEMENTS 
—very matter-of-fact personages often 
standing earnestly talking together at 
the porch of Hymen’s temple. Busi- 
ness, however, is business everywhere, 
and ought to precede pleasure ; so if 
there be only anything to settle, it 
must be settled; but how? Ask 
Lord St. Leonards. 

Here is a very naughty father and 
daughter, and a sharp judge:— 

“Equity will, in some cases, relieve a 
party on the ground of fraud, although 
there is not a valid agreement. A man 
of the name of Halfpenny, upon a treaty 
for the marriage of his daughter, signed a 
writing, comprising the terms of the 
agreement; and afterwards designing to 
elude the force of it, and get loose from 
his agreement, ordered his daughter to 
put on a good humour, and get the in- 
tended husband to deliver up the writ- 
ing, and then to marry him, which she 
accordingly did; and Halfpenny stood at 
the corner of a street to see them go by to 
be married, and afterward refused to per- 
form the agreement. He was, however, 
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compelled by equity to do so; although 
while the case was before the Court he 
walked backwards and forwards, calling 
out to the judge to remember the statute, 
which he humorously said, I do, J do; 
and he held the case to be out of the 
statute on the ground of fraud.” ¢ 

Our lady readers may feel some 
curiosity to see how the subject of 


pin-money is dealt’ with by a pro- 


found equity lawyer. Possibly, also, 
husbands may not be disinclined to 
look in the same direction. 

“Sometimes a separate provision i8 
made for a wife during her husband’s 
lifetime. This is called pin-money. It 
is always the first charge on the estate, 
so that the husband takes subject to it- 
If, however, a wife permit her husband 
to receive her pin-money, or, what is the 
same thing, do not claim it, and he main- 
tains her, she cannot after his death 
compel payment of more than one year’s 
arrears out of his estate. 

“Tn an important case in the House 
of Lords, it was asked with reference to 
the wife of a noble duke, with a large 
amount of pin-money—Shall it be said 
that this lady’may dress herself like a 
peasant’s wife, may lay out £10 by the 
year upon her own personal expenses, 
may give no money, either in charity to 
the poor, or in largesse to her servants, 
her attendants, or her maidens—that 
she may in every respect spare every 
expense upon her person, and hoard her 
pin-money, and that she has a right to 
do so in neglect of the rank, and in spite of 
the authority of her husband? { And an 
opinion was expressed that pin-money is 
a fund which she may be made to spend 
during the coverture, by the intercession 
and advice, and at the instance of her 
husband; and an opinion was even ex- 
pressed that he might hold back her 
pin-money, if she did not attire herself 
in a becoming way. But notwithstand- 
ing this high authority, I must warn you 
that the wife’s liability thus to expend 
her pin-money is one which the civilians 
call a duty of imperfect obligation. She 
cannot be made to spend it in dress, 
ornament, gifts, or charity; nor can her 
husband withhold payment of the pin- 
money, though she be a miser and a 
slattern. Such a power in the husband 
would destroy the very object of the 
provision—that he should not examine 
into her disposition of her pin-money, 
whether for articles of dress, ornaments 





o~ 
* Handy Book, p. 86-7. 


+ Letter XVII. 


t¢ “These circumstances had not occurred; but the questions were asked with 
reference to the right to the arrears of the pin-money after the duchess’s death.” 
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of her person, pocket-money, card-money, 
charities, or any other objects. But her 
right to demand from her husband what 
her pin-money ought to supply her with, 
is a very different question.” * 

The Eleventh Letter expounds care- 
fully the respective joint and separate 
rights of the married couple in each 
other’s property during their lives, 
and after the death of either; while the 
Twelfth is occupied with a subject of 
infinite interest and importance, and 
will be read by all classes with deep 
attention and grateful respect to the 
distinguished person who has under- 
taken the labour of explaining popu- 
larly “the new law of divorce, as it 
affects the rights of property.” 

The Thirteenth Fetter deals with 
@ subject of kindred interest and im- 
portance—the powers of fathers and 
mothers over their children, with re- 
gard to the custody of their person, 
and to their property, education, and 
religious faith. Every one will like 
to see Lord St. Leonards’ observation 
on the recent case of Amelia Race.+ 

“One of the most important sub- 
jects on which I have promised you 
any information,” says Lord St. Leon- 
ores “is that of Wits.” It is hard- 
y necessary to say, especially to an 
one who read the "alate in fees last 
February number, to which we have 
already referred, that every one hav- 
ing an acre of land, or the most 
modest amount of personalty, to dis- 

of by will, stands perman- 
ently indebted to the author of the 
Handy Book himself, in his legis- 
lative capacity, for one of the 
most salutary acts on the Statute- 
Book, and the provisions of which 
are briefly but distinctly stated at 
pp. 135-6, with reference to the exe- 
cution of wills. The three Letters 
devoted to wills may be said to be 
worth their weight in gold to every- 
body ; instructing, as they do, how to 
make a will that shall effectuate in- 
tention, and; by so doing, prevent 
death being followed by disastrous 
family dissension, and ruinous litiga- 
tion. Every line of these three Letters 
should be carefully conned again and 
again by testators in all ranks of life: 
Three passages of the highest prac- 
tical value we must make room for. 


“ Before making your will, there are 
many questions which you should ask 
yourself, Is it probable that I shall be 
much in debt at my decease? Are there 
charges on my estate which must be pro- 
vided for on my death? What is the 
nature of my property? Is any part of 
it already settled, or agreed to be settled, 
on my family? Have I charged portions 
on any part of it for my children? What 
advancements have I already made for 
them? Is my wife dowable of any part 
of it? Am I only tenant in tail of any 
part of my estate? in which case it would 
be necessary to bar the entail to give 
effect to your will, even if the property 
be leasehold, in which you cannot, pro- 
perly speaking, be tenant in tail, but 
only a tenant in the nature of a tenant 
in tail. These are questions which you 
should resolve before you give instruo- 
tions for your will.” § 


These, however, are only a few of 
the considerations which are brought 
to the notice of a provident testator. 


“T am somewhat unwilling to give you 
any instructions for making your will, 
without the assistance of your profes- 
sional adviser; and I would particularly 
warn you against the use of printed 
forms, which have misled many men. 
They are as dangerous as the country 
schoolmaster, or the vestry clerk. It is 
quite shocking to reflect upon the litiga- 
tion which has been occasioned by men 
making their own wills, or employing 
incompetent persons to do so. To save 
a few guineas in their lifetime, men leave 
behind them a will which it may cost 
hundreds of pounds to have expounded 
by the Courts before the various claim- 
ants will desist from ligitation, Looking 
at this as a simple money transaction, 
lawyers might well be in despair if every 
man’s will were prepared by a competent 
person. To put off making your will, 
until the hand of death is upon you, 
evinces either cowardice, or a shameful 
neglect of your temporal concerns. Lest, 
however, such a moment should arrive, 
I must arm you in some measure against 
it.” | 

What wise counsel, and given in 
how fine and fatherly a spirit, may 
be seen in the following passage!— 


“No hatred is more intense than that 
which arises in a man’s family after his 
death, where, under his will, the rights 
of each member of it are not separate 
and strictly defiged. None is more af. 
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flicting or degrading to our common 
nature. We weep over the loss of our 
relative, and we quarrel over the divi- 
sion of his property! Be careful not to 
make an unwise or ill-considered dis- 
position, particularly of your residue, 
upon which the contest generally arises. 
As you love your family, pity them— 
throw not the apple of discord amongst 
them. If you leave to every one separ- 
ately, what you desire each to have, and 
give nothing amongst them all which 
requires division, and therefore selection 
and choice, peace and good-will will 
continue to reign amongst them. 

“Still further: in disposing of your 
residue, neither overrate nor underrate 
its value. It is a duty which you owe 
to yourself, and to those who are to 
succeed you, carefully to ascertain the 
value of your property. I-know an in- 
stance of a person who succeeded to a 
great estate, simply by declining a par- 
ticular legacy, in common with the gene- 
ral legatees—the mere gift of the residue 
would satisfy him—he begged the tes- 
tator would not consider him until every 
other claim was satisfied! The residue 
greatly exceeded in value the aggregate 
amount of all the legacies !”* 

Both wills and marriage - settle- 
ments naturally suggest the existence 
of certain functionaries, whose duty 
it is honestly and prudently to carry 
them into effect—to wit, TRUSTEES. 
We advise every trustee in the — 
dom, whether old or newly appointed, 
and every one considering whether 
he will become one, to lay to heart the 
two Letters in which Lord St. Leon- 
ards, with beautiful perspicuity, de- 
lineates their civil rights and liabili- 
ties, and also those infinitely more 
serious criminal liabilities, to which 
delinquent trustees have recently 
been subjected by the Legislature. 
They will also be gratefal to him for 
the efforts which he here announces 


that he has made, and means to con-’ 


tinue, for the protection of trustees 
acting erroneously, but without frau- 
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dulent intentions; All success to 
these efforts ! 

Thus have we endeavoured imper- 
fectly to introduce to the notice of 
our readers one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to popular litera- 
ture, or “literature for the million,” 
in the phrase of the day, that has 
been or can be made. It “ comes 
home to the business and the bosoms” 
of all. Its author is acknowledged 
on all hands to be the great master 
—perhaps the greatest this country 
has ever seen—of the all-important 
subject to which this small but pre- 
cious volume relates—the law of Pro- 

. What, indeed, is property, but 
that which God has ordained as the* 
bond of temporal connection and 
union between all classes of man- 
kin? To acquire it, to retain it, to 
dispose of it, constitute objects dear 
to, and supply motives potent with, 
all ; and so intimately influence human 
feelings, thoughts, characters, and ac- 
tions, that he makes an immense 
contribution to the peace and wel- 
fare of society at large, who gives 
them plain and sound practical coun- 
sel in matters of such vital moment, 
That contribution has been made by 
Lord St. Leonards in a noble spirit, 
and it will never be forgotten. As 
no man living but himself could have 
written this book, so in no man living 
but himself would be reposed such 
implicit, unhesitating, and justifiable 
confidence by his readers, be their 
positions and acquirements what 
they may. If he were never to set 
pen to paper again, and if he had 
never done so before, this little 
Handy Book would, coming from 
such a map, and at such a period of 
his life, and of such a distinguished 
career, carry his name down to pos- 
terity as one of the best-hearted and 
most learned Chancellors that ever 
held the Great Seal of England. 
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ZANZIBAR; AND TWO MONTHS IN EAST AFRICA. 


[Some months ago we received a note, dated Zanzibar, 10th June, from 
Captain Burton, the accomplished author of The Pilgrimage to Meccah, 
saying that he had sent us the following journal, which, however, did not 


reach us until the present month. 


In his note Captain Burton said that it was no use to write to him, as he 
was on the point of again plunging into Africa, and would be non inventus 


for some time to come. 


Oar readers will join us in hoping that we may soon receive tidings of the 
safe return of the gallant and indefatigable traveller. ] 


“To animate and influence the hearts of all the noble gentlemen who desire to see the world."— 


La Brocqui¢re. 


CHAPTER I.—ZANZIBAR. 


“There is probably no part of the world where the British Government has so long had a 
Resident, where there are always some half-2-dozen merchants and planters, of which we 
know so little, as of the capital and part of the kingdom of one of the most faithful of our 
allies, with whom we have for half a century (since 1804) been on terms of intimacy.”—TZraas. 


Bombay Geogr. Society, 1856. 


Or the gladdest moments, me- 
thinks, in human life, is the depart- 
ing upon a distant journey into un- 
known lands. Shaking off with one 
effort the fetters of Habit—the leaden 
weight of Routine—the cloak of cark- 
ing Care, and the slavery of Home— 
man feels once more happy. The 
blood flows with the fast circula- 
tion of youth, excitement gives new 
vigour to the muscles, and a sense of 


. sudden freedom adds an inch to the 


stature. Afresh dawns the morn of 
life, again the bright world is beau- 
tiful to the eye, and the glorious face 
of nature gladdens the soul. A 
journey, in fact, appeals to Imagina- 
tion, to Memory, to Hope—the sister 
Graces of our moral being. 

The shrill screaming of the boat- 
swain’s whistle, and sundry shouts of 
“Stand by yer booms!”—* All ready 
for’ard 2” — “Now make sail !” — 
sounded in mine ears with a sweet 
significance. The H.E.I.C.’s sloop 
of war “‘ Elphinstone,” Captain Frey- 
hard, I. N., commanding, swung 
round in obedience to orders, and as 
the rosy beams of morning leaped 
gaily over the green-capped head of 
Elephanta, we bade a long fare- 
well'to Bombay. It was a Red- 
Calendar day—a day to be noted 


with white clay, that 2d of December 
1856. 

We were not fanned across the 
Indian Ocean by the delicatest airs : 
a stiff breeze ran us right home 
without a flaw, and the weather was 
varied by occasional showers, and a 
squall or two followed by a high 
combing sea. The track seemed a 
desert; not a being of life, except 
gannets and flying-fish, met our 
sight. The good old ship—now in her 
thirty-third year—made an average 
of 150, and, on one occasion, a run of 
200 knots per diem, accomplishing the 
2500 miles in eighteen days. On the 
afternoon of the 18th December, we 
hove in sight of a strip of land, blue 
and blurred by distance, then wax- 
ing purple, and*lastly green. This 
was Pemba, or Fezirat el Khazra, 
“the Emerald Isle,” as this outlying 
picket of East Intertropical Africa is 
called by the inhabitants of tawny 
Oman. 

We had tasted the contrast be 
tween the order and cleanliness of a 
ship-of-war, and the confusion, im- 
purity, and annoyances of a Red-Sea 
steam-packet. Here were no rat- 
tling, heaving throbs, making you 
tremulous as a jelly in the canicule ; 
nor coal-smoke intrusive as on @ 
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German railway; nor thirsty cock- 
roaches exploring men’s mouths for 
water ; nor cabins rank with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen; nor decks where- 
on pallid and jaundiced passengers 
shook convulsive shoulders as they 
rushed to and from the bulwarks and 
the taffrail. No “larboard and star- 
board exclusiveness ;’ no flirting 
Abigails tending majestic dames, 
who looked crooked at all beyond 
the salvation-pale of their own “set ;” 
no peppery civilians rubbing skirts 
against heedless griffins; nor fair 
lips ill-treating the letter H; nor 
“ officers” singing lullabies to their 
etiolated terrible infants, and lack- 
ing but one little dispensation of 
Nature to become the completest of 
nurses. The “Elphinstone” be- 
longed not to the category “ Shippe 
of Helle :”. we would willingly have 
drawn out our cruise with the jovial 
Captain, and the good fellows in the 
gun-room, over many and, many a 
path of waves. 

But Fate willed otherwise. On the 
night of the 18th December we 
anchored off Tumbatu, one of the 
long, narrow coralline reefs which 
fringe these shores. It is scantily 
inhabited by a race of Makhadim or 
serviles, who have preserved in El 
Telam a variety of heathen abomi- 
nations. They repair for divination 
to a kind of Trophonius’ cave. At 
funerals they lay out and abuse the 
corpse after this wise. “Fellow,” a 
man will cry, “ but yesterday I asked 
thee for some tobacco, and thou 
didst refuse, hen? Where now is 
the use of it?” Or says a woman, 
“Dost thou remember making fierce 
love to me on a certain occasion? 
Much good can thy love do, now that 
thou goest to feed ugly worms in the 
grave!” I have heard of a Hindu 
caste in Madras, who, after filling 
the corpse’s mouth with milk, and 
rapping its face with a conch-shell, 
most opprobriously insult ita female 
relatives. The Arrawak Indians of 
Guiana also, according to travellers, 
switch the body’s opened eyes with 
thorns, anoint the lips and cheeks 
with lard, and use alternately sweet 
and bitter words. The idea under- 
lying the act is probably the same as 
in the Irish “ wake ”—a test whether 
the clay be really inanimate. The 
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Tumbatu men are celebrated as 
fishers and sailors: they burn large 
fires of dry leaves upon the sand, and 
spear their prey as it flocks to the 
light. They are an industrious race 
for these climates; their low jungl 
ledge of ground obliges them to fe 
water from Zanzibar Island, and their 
sooty skins testify its heat. 

Next morning, as we appeared on 
deck, 


“ Sabean odours from the spicy shore,” 


affected the sensorium with a sense 
of {novelty,. pleasant after the ocean’s 
briny breath. It is generally doubted 
that India can thus be “nosed” 
from afar ; and certain facetiousnesses, 
played upon the softer man, have 
made scepticism fashionable. Here, 
however, there is no mistake; the 
night-breeze from the island is heavy 
with a clove- perfume, which the 
European residents are careful to ex- 
clude. 

‘After a two-hours’ sail, the first 
terminus of our voyage declared it- 
self. Most prepossessing was the 
distant view of this storehouse of 
Eastern Africa. Earth, sea, and 
air were all soft and smiling as a 
poet’s conception of Paradise, with 
a winning feminine beauty: in Arab 
phrase, a repose unto the eye of the 
beholder. The central ridges, gently 
swelling, were streaked with rows of 
spice-trees resembling from afar the 
vines of romantic Provence. Con- 
trasting with these prim plantations, 
the tall palm, a living column, luxu- 
riant and perennial, rose behind and 
above the bright metallic underwood 
which separated the land from the 
snowy foam creaming upon the yel- 
low,shore. Intense was the glowing 
azure of the sky: every object stood 
out distinct and brilliant, as if viewed 
through ethereal medium. Under 
a blaze of sun that touched every- 
thing with burnished gold, the sea 
was a sheet of purest sapphire, save 
where it showed 


“. surface dappled o'er with shadows 
un 
From Teocding clouds ;” 


the lucid depths were stained with 
amethyst; the transparent shoals 
with lightest a ty and each 
ship anchored in the bay hovered 
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over her own reflected image. More 
like Malabar than dreary Arabia and 
sterile Persia, this land has a spring 
even in its midsummer. 

We glided south by east through a 
breach in the coralline reef that re- 
called the gateways of Jeddah. Pre- 
sently, detached houses sprinked the 
shore. A large unfinished pile, white- 
washed, but fast decaying, was called 
by our pilot Akhir el Zaman— the 
End of Time. Under divers inaus- 
picious omens, it had been com- 
menced by the late Prince in his 
latter days ; and the death of sundry 
masons killed by a falling wall, ren- 
dered it so hateful to the Arabs that 
it will probably remain uninhabitable. 
Then at the distance of a mile, ap- 
peared the royal harem and demesne 
of Mtony, a large rusty building with 
an extinguisher-roofed balcony, of 
dingy planking. It has a quaint kind 
of Gothic look, like a castle in a play, 
or the Schloss of a pensionless German 
baron; the luxuriant trees in rear 
have the faux air of an English 
park. A fetid lagoon here diffuses 
pestilence around it; and skippers 
anchoring off Mtony for convenience 
of watering with the purest element 
on the island, have, in the course of a 
few days, had occasion to lament the 
loss of half their crews. Present 
we floated past the “Shah Allum,” 
an old fifty-gun frigate, of Bombay 
build; she showed no colours, as is 
usual when a ship enters; and the 
few men on board shouted informa- 
tion which neither we nor the pilot 
understood. This worthy, as we 
drew near, decided, from the ab- 
sence of Friday flags on the consular 
staffs, that some great man had gone 
to hislong home. The “ Elphinstone,” 
however, would not: have the trouble 
of casting loose her guns for nothing: 
with H. H., the Sazzid* of Zanzibar’s 
ensigna—a plain red—at the fore, and 
the union at the main, she cast an- 
chor in Front Bay, about half a mile 
from shore, and fired a salute of twenty- 
one. A gay bunting thereupon flew up 
to every truck, and the brass cannon 
of the “ Victoria” roared a response 
of twenty-two. We had arrived on 
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the fortieth, or the last day of 
mourning. 

St. Julien, patron of the wayfarer, 
had frowned upon us this time; the 
first visit to Colonel Hamerton, H. 
B. M.’s Consul, showed us the extent 
of our mishap. H. H. Sezzid Said 
of Maskat, upon whose aid and influ- 
ence we Calculated, had died on his 
way from Arabia to Zanzibar. State 
affairs had not been settled between 
the rival brothers, Sazzid Suwazui, 
the eldest, and successor, to whom 
Oman had been left, and Sazzid Ma- 
jid, installed by his father Viceroy of 
the African possessions. This prince, 
moreover, being still confined to the 
house by an attack of the small-pox, 
which, during the last three years, 
has twice carried off thousands of the 
inhabitants, was ashamed to show a 
pitted face to subjects or visitors. 
Colonel Hamerton, now our mainstay, 
was also in poor health. The north- 
ern coast of the mainland, about 
Lamu, as usual on such occasions, 
was in anarchy, the southern suffer- 
ing from drought and famine. We 
spent some heavy hours that night. 
I will relieve my feelings by describ- 
ing the town of Zanzibar :— 

Zanzibar (to begin with the begin- 
ning) lies in S. lat. 6° 9’, and in E. 
long. 39° 14’. The chief, and indeed 
the only settlement upon the island, 
it occupies one side of a wide carve 
on the coast of Coralline. Ras Chhan- 
gany, “Sandy Point” (this name, 
corrupted to “Shangany,” has erro- 
neously been given to the whole town 
in charts), divides the front harbour 
from a back bay, where ships anchor, 
especially during the N.E. monsoon, 
to avoid the swell whilst ianding 
cargo. The place is modern, owing 
its existence to the exigencies of 
trade. At the beginning of the pre 
sent century it consisted of a fort 
and a ragged line of mat huts, where 
the Suk Mahogo, or Manioc Market, 
now stands; as late as 1842, it 
boasted but five storehouses of the 
humblest construction, and the now 
crowded east end was in those days 
a palm plantation. But an Arab ever 
builds as soon and as extensively a8 





* Jt is incorrect to call the Chief of Oman an Imam, although some of his ances- 


tors had a right to the ecclesiastical title. 
Arabs, means a chief or ruler, not, as “ Sheriff,” a descendant of the Prophet. 


Moreover, “Sazzid,” amongst these 
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his means permit. Zanzibar now 
contains in the season about fifty 
thousand inhabitants (slaves in- 
cluded), and there cannot be less than 
three thousand stationary habitations. 

This normal Arab town forms the 
segment of a circle, the chord resting 
upon the sea, and the are fronting 
the plantations of the interior. It is 
a mere “dicky ”—a clean front, con- 
cealing something unsightly. Facing 
northwards is a line, about a mile 
and a half long, of large Arab houses, 
glaring, dazzling, whitewashed like 
sepulchres, and unrelieved save by a 
straggling cocoa, instead of domes 
and minarets. Like Jeddah and the 
Red-Sea cities, the material is wholly 
lime and coralline. The best houses 
—of course, those of the European 
merchants—are in the west end; 
wealthy “natives,” and a few for- 
eigners, inhabit the eastern extre- 
mity. In rear of the dicky, and at 
both flanks, is a foul dense mass of 
dwelling-places, where the poor and 
the slaves pig together. There are 
huts of cadjan-matting, with or with- 
out wattle-and-dab walls, windowless, 
blackened externally by wind and 
sun, and consisting internally of a 
“but and a ben,” surrounded by pro- 
jecting eaves, forming a deep and 
shady verandah, where articles are 
exposed for sale. The poorest classes 
content themselves with mere sheds. 
Two tumble-down bridges, ignorant 
of the arch, span the foul lagoon, 
which, at the Lyzygies, converts the 
settlement into almost an island, and 
leaves behind it a legacy of fevers 
and terrible maladies. The drainage 
of the front is good, owing to the 
seaward slopes, but the inner town 
is in a dead flat. Drainage is all in 
all where tropical suns shine; drain- 
age has rendered even Sierra Leone 
and our West Indian barracks salu- 
brious. In the hands of Europeans, 
Zanzibar would soon be drained into 
healthiness ; but the Arab looks upon 
pestilence as a minor plague com- 
pared with the trouble of cutting a 
trench or building a dam. 

The tides, here rising twelve, 
sometimes fifteen, and even sixteen 
feet, occasionally walk into the lower 
apartments. Unchecked by quay or 
breakwater, this nuisance is on the 
jocrease. Off Ohbhangany Point, 
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where, in 1823, stood a ‘clump of 
huts and a mosque, five fathoms of 
water now roll. The British Consul- 
ate, formerly many yards removed 
from the surf, at present requires ‘the 
protection of piles and rubble. Some 
of the larger houses’ have ‘sunk four 
feet, and have sloped nine from ter- 
race to ground, owing to the instabi- 
lity of their soppy foundations. These 
coral formations are peculiarly fickle. 
The “Middle Shoal,” about fifteen 
— ago, was awash; it is now 
igh and day. The “Tree Island” 
of our earliest charts has been under- 
mined and carried away by the waves. 
On the other hand, the sea has en- 
croached upon Mtony, where the 
Prince’s flagstaff four times required 
removal. 

At Zanzibar the line of streets is, 
as it should be, deep, narrow, and 
winding. In the west end a pave- 
ment of chunam, provided with a 
gutter — the first have seen in 
“Orient climes” — carries off the 
violent rain, and secures coolness 
and purity. The east end shows 
attempts at similar civilisation ;, but 
green and miry puddles argae a 

reponderance of black population. 

ouses are on the favourite Arab 
plan familiar to travellers in Spain 
and her colonies: some of the oldest 
buildings in Galway and western 
Ireland still display the ‘type —a 
“ patio,” or hollow paved quadrangle, 
where animals may be penned for 
safety, with galleries, into which the 
rooms open, running round the se- 
veral floors. But architecture is at its 
lowest ebb. There is not a straight 
line in the masonry ; the arches are of 
every shape and form, and the floors 


will have a foot of depression be- 


tween the centre and the corners. 
The roofs, or rather terraces, sup- 
ported by Zanzibar rafters, and walls 
of massy thickness, are copiously 
chunamed: here men sit to enjoy 
the sundown breezes. Bandanis, or 

nt-houses of cadjans, garnish the 
ouse-tops in the native town: Eu- 
ropeang do not allow these adjuncts, 
fires being frequent, and the slaves 
being addicted to aiding the work of 
destruction in hope of plunder. Some 
foreigners secure the delights of « 
cool night by erecting upper cabins 
of planking: the oldster, however, 
18 
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conforms to Arab precept, and al- 
ways perspires during the hours of 
sleep. The higher the house, the 
larger the doorway, the huger the 
studs which adorn the massive 
planks, and the heavier the padlock, 
the greater is the owner's dignity. 
An inscription cut in the wood of 
the lintel secures the entrance from 


witchcraft ; and half a yard of ship's . 


chain-cable, from thieves. Even the 
little square holes placed high up in 
the wall, and doing duty for win- 
dows, are closely barred. As glass 
cannot be used in sleeping rooms, by 
reason of the heat, rough or paint- 
ed plank-shutters supply its place, 
and persiannes deform the best ha- 
bitations. Arabs here, as elsewhere, 
love long narrow apartments, with 
many apertures towards the sea, se- 
curing the breeze essential to health: 
they as carefully close the eastern 
side-walls against the spicy feverish 


land-wind. The reception-hall — is 


always on the ground-floor. It con- 
trasts strongly with an English room, 
where the uncomfortable confusion 
of furniture, and the crowding of 
ornaments, ruin the proportivns, and 
“ put out” the eye. Here the long 
lines and the rows of niches, which, as 
elsewhere in the East, supply the want 
of tables, are unbroken save by the 
presence of a chandelier and a mirror, 
a Persian rag or carpet for the dais, 
@ matting over the floor, and half-a- 
dozen Indian black-wood chairs. 
Sach is the upholstery of an Arab 
palace and an Italian villa. In the 
houses of the very wealthy, porcelain, 
lass-ware, ornaments, and articles of 
aropean luxury, lie about the niches. 
The abodes of the poorer classes are 
provided with kitandahs, or cartels 
of cord, twisted round a rude wooden 
frame, trays for food, gourds, coarse 
stools, pots, and similar necessaries. 
The centre of the town frontage is 
occupied by the Fort, one of those 
naive,  straight-curtained, round- 
towered, crenellated, and tumble- 
down erections, whose plan dates 
probably from the days of Peleg. It 
is fronted by a detached battery of 
twenty guns, with embrasures so 
close together that the first salvo 
would blow away the thin wall, and 
with armatare so placed that every 
bullet striking the Fort must send a 


billet into the battery. Between the 
two, a space of fifty feet or so repre- 
sents the arsenal: a score of iron 
carronades, and a few fine old brass 
pieces, probably the plunder of Hor- 
muz-——one of them bears the dent of a 
heavy blow—lie piled on the right of 
the Fort entrance. The gateway is 
the usual intricate manner of barbi- 
can : the square excrescence from the 
main body vontains upper rooms for 
the Beloch Yemadar or commandant ; 
the interior ground-floor is a large 
vestibule, and the soldiery, with their 
armed slaves, lounge, play, chew  be- 
tel, and chat upon the shady masonry- 
benches at the outer door. On the 
left of the Fort is a cadjan shed, 
where native artists are continually 
occupied in making carriages for the 
battery, whose furniture now lies 
upon the ground. The experiment of 
firing a gun was lately attempted: 
the piece reared up and fell back- 
wards, smashing the crazy woodwork 
and crushing two gunner-slaves. Some 
traveller has observed that a Jaunch 
would suffice to capture this Fort. 
It was once, according to accounts, 
taken by a drauken American sailor, 
who, determining to liberate a pair 
of citizens in trouble, attacked the 
guard cutlass in hand, accompanied 
by a huge Newfoundland, and re- 
maining master of a bloodless field, 
waved his flag in triumph apon the 
walls. Melancholy to relate, this hero 
fell by African fraud. The discom- 
fited slaves, hulding a long rope, ran 
round him, till, wound up like a 
windlass, he could no longer keep his 
footing. 

The interior of the Fort is jammed 
with soldiers’ huts and courts, divided 
by rivkety walls. Here, too, is the 
only jail on the island. Its stocks, 
fetters, iron collars, and waist-chains 
do not prevent Black Man from 
chatting, singing, and gambling with 
cowries and pebbles. But the most 
refractory white that ever knocked 
down merchant-skipper has not for- 
titude to endure it a second night. 
Such is the Arab’s beau ideal of a 
prison: the very word should cause 
the horrors and the goose-skin. They 
term our Bombay jail “ El Bistan” 
(the garden) because the courts are 
planted with a few shrubs ; and, with 
them, a Bistan has always an arriere 
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pensée of Paradise. Foreigners usually 
visit the prison to see its standing 
curiosity—one Mezingera, a wretched 
clansman of the villain Panzij, who 
had beaten the death-drum whilst 
his chief was cutting M. Maizan the 
French traveller’s throat. Mezingera 
was seized, instead of his master, by 
an Arab expedition, and chained two 
years in front of the French Consul- 
ate. Since that time (1847) he has 
been heavily ironed to a gun in the 
Fort, under a cadjan-shed, where he can 
neither stand nor lie; yet the wretch, 
looks fat and well. 

Eastward of the Fort is the cus- 
tom-house, an Arab bourse, where 
millions of dollars change hands un- 
der the dirtiest shed, a long low 
cadjan roof supported by two dozen 
rough uprights. It is surrounded by 
sacks and bales, baskets and packages, 
heaps of hides, old ships’ tanks, 
piles of valuable woods, layers of 
ivory, and a heterogeneous mass of 
waifs and strays. The small adjacent 
square shows a dilapidated and un- 
finished line of arches, the fragments 
of a new custom-house : it-was begun 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, 
but the superstition of Yaryaram, the 
late Hindu collector, who had {become 
rich under the matting, but was not 
sure that stone and chunam would be 
as lucky to him, condemned it to rot. 
This is a general idea with Orientals : 
they are full of wise instances con- 
cerning the downfall of great men 
who have exposed themselves to the 
shafts of misfortune by enlarging their 
gates, or by building for themselves 
palaces. 

In the centre of the square opposite 
the palace stands the Sazzid’s flag- 
staff, where the Bakur—the Kurbaj 
of these regions — brings man to @ 
sense of his duty, and where, accord- 
ing to an American traveller,* distin- 
guished criminals are fastened to the 
pole, and bound upwards from the 
ankles to the throat, till “the soul of 
the dying man is literally squeezed out 
of its earthly tenement.” I may ob- 
serve, en passant, that in this part of 
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the world the two potent romancers, 
Ignorance and Interest, have been bu- 
sily at work. An industrious French- 
man, seeing scrapings of elephants’ 
tusks upon the beach, reported to the 
Prussian Government that ivory is so 
plentiful as to be thrown up by the 
tide. Adventurers of all nations have 
circulated the most ridiculous tales ; 
amazons bestriding battle-bullocks— 
a confusion with the 5000 women-mus- 
keteers of Dahomey, or possibly a 
revival of El Masudi, who, in our 
tenth century, reports that the king 
of Zanj, or Zanzibar, comufanded an 
army mounted, like modern Kaffirs, on 
oxen—hordes of steel-clad negroes, and 
brilliant troops of horse-artillery :— 
a battery was actually sent out to the 
Sazzid as a present from Woolwich ! 
The palace, fronted by a stuccoed 
platform that supports eight or nine 
small brass guns, placed in bdarbette 
for show, is a kind of double-storied 
barrack, 140 feet long, whitewashed, 
with tender green shutters, pent- 
roofed with dingy-red tiles, provided 
seawards with a verandah for levees, 
and a few stunted trees for uty, 
and backed by stables full of Oman 
blood, an oratory and a graveyard, 
where runaway slaves, chained toge- 
ther by the neck, lie in the shade. 
The public buildings in Zanzibar 
are poor. The mosques, which adorn 
other Eastern towns with light and 
airy turrets, breaking the monotony 
of square white houses, are here 
in the simplest form. There are 
about thirty of these buildings, ob- 
long flat-roofed rooms, divided inter- 
nally by dwarf rows of square and 
polygonal columns supporting Sara- 
cenic arches, broad, pointed, and lan- 
ceated, with inner emarginations in 
the shape of small crescents or scol- 
lops. A Shafei place of worship boasts 
of a diminutive cone, resembling an 
Egyptian pigeon-tower, and another 
has a dwarf excrescence like the lan- 
tern of a lighthouse. The Kojahs 
have a ruined old mosque at Nazi- 
mozza, on the sea-shore south of the 
town ; and the Shiahs their place of 











Recollections of Mazunga, Zanzibar, Muscat, Aden, Mocha, and other Eastern Ports. 
Salem: George Creamer, 1854, The author, who visited Zanzibar “in the mer- 
cantile,” was grievously “ hoaxed ” by some kind friend. Only one mutilation took 
place under H. H. Sazzid Said. Death was inflicted according to Koranic order, 


and torture was unknown. 
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meeting in the Kipondah Quarter. 
Prayers of the great festivals, during 
the Prince’s life, were recited at 
Mtony: now in the Palace oratory, 
and other mosques. Sazzid Said also 
built a gable-ended house, after the 
model of the Dutch factory at Bun- 
der Abbas. Unhappily a large chan- 
delier dropped from the ceiling, and 


gave the place, which was intended ge 


for levees and a “hall of pleasure,” a 
permanent bad name. It has ever 
since been shut up. 

There are four Suk or bazars at 
Zanzibar; the fish-market lies be- 
hind the Suk Mahogo, a long street 
in the south of the town, where paddy 
and grain, cloth and cotton, vegeta- 
bles and provisions, generally are for 
sale ; and eastward is the Suk Melinde, 
where the butchers expose their vendi- 
bles. The best articles disappear 
before 7 a.m., after which time nought 
but refuse remains. The most charac- 
teristic spot in Zanzibar—the slave 
auctions are held in an empty walled 
court—is undoubtedly the salt bazar 
at the foot of the Fort’s eastern bas- 
tion. It derives its name from huge 
heaps of saline sand, exposed for sale 
by the Mekranis and the Suri Arabs. 
Being near the custom-house, it is 
thronged with people, and gives, like 
the bazars of Cairo and Damascus, 
an exaggerated idea of the population. 
The staple material is a double 
line of negresses and black youth, 
with heaps of sun-dried manioc, 
mangoes, pine-apples, greasy fritters, 
the abominable jack-fruit, and redo- 
lent fish piled up between their ex- 
tended legs. They vary the tedium 
of plaiting leaves and mat-weaving, 
with conversations arguing an admira- 
ble conformation of the articula- 
ting organs, and a somewhat lax mo- 
rality, Pairs of muscular Hazramant 
porters, hobbling along with bales of 
goods and packs of hides suspended 
from a pole, pass chanting down the 
central road, kicking out of their 
way the humped cows, who placidly 
munch offal, fruits, and vegetables 
under the shadow of their worship- 
pers the Banyans. Stout Bhattias, 
traders from Cutch, distinguished 
by high features, pale skins, shaven 
beards, peaked turbans of spotted 
puople or crimson edged with gold, 
snowy cotton coats, and immaculate 


loin-cloths, chaffer with yellow In- 
dian Kojahs ; tricky-faced men with 
evil eyes and silky beards, forked 
after the fashion of ancient Rustam. 
More picturesque than these, gaunt 
light-brown Arabs from the Gulf, 
whose unkempt elf-locks flow low 
over their saffron - stained shirts, 
armed with two-handed swords, dag- 
rs, and small round hide-targes, 
stalk like beasts of prey, eyeing the 
crowd with cut-throat stare and sin- 

le gaze. Sometimes a white man— 
jhow hideous his garb appears! — 
threads the streets, arousing the 
mangy curs, and using the stick upon 
the naked shoulders that obstruct 
him. Here and there waddlesan Arab 
woman—a heap of unwashed clothes 
on invisible feet, with the Maskat 
masque exposing only her eye-balls. 
The black population, male and fe- 
male, is more varied. Here is the 
tall Mhiao woman, of stalwart. frame 
and sooty skin, known by the hole 
which, “~? in her upper lip, allows 
a pas to shine through the outer 
darkness, and her man, with cauter- 
ised skin worked and raised in intri- 
cate patterns over all his muscular 
trunk. The half-caste Sawahili girl 
wears a single piece of loose red or 
blue check bound tight under her 
arms, and extending to her ankles; 
her frizzly crop of hair is twisted into 
a multitude of lines, which have the 
appearance of being razor-traced upon 
the scalp; one wing of her flat nose 
is pierced to admit a bone or metal 
stod, and the lobes of her ears are 
distended with wooden pegs or twists 
of palm-leaf, which, by continued pres- 
sure, enlarge the aperture to a prodi- 
gious extent. The slave shaves her 
head into the semblance of a magni- 
fied coco-nut, She is accompanied 
by her hopeful, a small black imp 
ignorant of clothing; on his head is 
a water-jar bigger than his own pot- 
belly and he screams Na-kija —“I 
come ”—to his friends, who are other- 
wise disportiug themselves. There 
a group of Wanyassa, with teeth 
filed into shark shape, are “ chaffing” 
old Shylock, an Arab slave-dealer ; 
whilst Wazegura, with patterned 
skins, scowl evilly at the Suri Nak- 
hoda, the professed kidnapper of 
their race. The tattoo distinguishes 
this confusion of tribes; all, how- 
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ever, have the common national 
marks, gashes, pelagra, and small- 
pox. But seé, two Moslem Sawahili 
have met ; let us listen to the lengthy 
greetings exchanged :— 

A,—“ Yambo ?” (the state ?) 

B—*Yambo sana!” (the state is 
good !) 

A,—* I seize the feet !” 

B.—“ How hast thou eaten and 
slept ?” 

A.—“I have made my reverential 
bow.” 

B.— Yambo ?” 

A.—“ It is good!” 

B.—* Like unto gold ?” 

A,—* Like unto gold!” 

B.—* Like unto coral ?” 
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A.—* Like unto coral !” 

B.— Like unto pear! ?” 

A,—* Like unto pear! !” 

B.—*In happiness kuahery ! (fare- 
well !”’) 

A.—“In happiness let us meet, if 
Allah please.” 

B.—* Hem !” 

A.—“ Hom !” (drawn out like the 
German’s “ So-o-0 !’ 

Most national salutations, from “How 
do you do?” to “How do you carry 
yourself?” are below the organisa- 
tion of those that use them. But 
these efforts of African politeness, 
performed with a scrupulous earnest- 
ness by a pair of gueuz, are amusing 
in a high degree. 


CHAPTER II.—DEPARTURE FROM ZANZIBAR. 


“ The billows are all sparkling 
And bounding in the light, 
Like creatures in whose sunny veins 
The blood is running bright.”—Barry CoRNWALL. 


The beauties of this Hormos 
Episulos—the open road of the Peri- 
plus—are the labours of the Litho- 


hyte 

ite 0 ** S8ea-girt isles, 
That like to rich and yarious gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep.” 


These are five in numher—Cham- 
pany Island, Kibandiko, Changu, 
Bawy, and Chumby. I prefer their 
less barbarous Kuropean names. 
Northmost is French Island,—here 
as at Canton, a cemetery for Euro- 
peans, more decently buried than at 
Maskat, where they have their choice 
of a dunghill or the Cove. Formerly 
this Death’s Acre was frequented by 
turtle-fishers. “ Mahogo,” however, 
has seen so many ghastly visions of 
yellow-faced ghosts rising from the 
growth of Christian graves, that he 
now abandons the green clump to 
naval and commercial sportsmen, 
who repair here to shoot the Sazzid’s 
tame deer, and occasionally other 
brownish objects imperfectly seen 
throngh the bushes. Westward, and 
connected at low tides by a prac- 
ticable reef, lies the Ponton — the 
hulk —a ledge of verdure. It is 
separated from Middle Island by a 
channel deep enough for a man-of- 
war; and the neighbouring shoals 


supply certain small rock-oysters of 
by no means despicable flavour. The 
most important is Bawy, or Turtle 
Island, a long coralline bank, covered 
with tall cocos, which are the Saz- 
zid’s property, governed by a pecu- 
liarly vicious baboon deported from 
Zanzibar, and used, as Oolaba was 
of old, “ to keep antelopes, goats, and 
other beasts of delight.” Near it is 
the celebrated Harp-shell bank, so 
rich before its produce was spoiled 
for watch-dials. Furthest to the 
south is Isle la Passe, which, mis- 
taken for Bawy, has caused many. a 
shipwreck. 
ar westward, across the blue ex- 
nse of ocean, lies a faint line of 
t coast, broken by high and re- 
markable cones. Within the islands 
is an animated scene. Over the outer 
waters scuds a mosquito fleet of 
Galawa— canoes and monoxyles— 
cutting: the waves like flying proas, 
and most skilfully handled by the 
sable fishermen. Some of these 
negroes, especially those of Brava, 
have retained the broad- brimmed 
straw-hat which they borrowed 
from their conquerors the Portu- 
guese. The “ pequenos batteis” of 
the Lusiad are still the same, except 
that a disproportioned sail of Ameri- 
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can cotton, based upon a pair of out- 
riggers ten or eleven feet square, in 
some cases now supplies the place of 
“velos d’huma folhas de palma bem 
tecidas.” Many progress by means 
of a loin-cloth held up in the bow by 
@ negro acting mast ; others are pro- 
pelled by a single paddle with a 
broad curved blade, shifted from 
right to left, and pulled, as amongst 
the Mandans, towards the paddler. 
They form a curious national contrast 
with the launches and lighters that 
unload European merchandise. 

The north-east monsoon being the 
season at Zanzibar, the two bays 
present a busy scene. Over the 
square near the custom-house, a mob 
of “natives,” dense aS bees, swarm 
to feast their eyes upon an approach- 
ing ship of war. Slaves wash ivories 
in the sea, pile hides, and heap log- 
wood upon the sands, amongst sleek 
Brahminy bulls, pushing and butting 
by way of excitement. The a 
blacks ‘of both sexes bathe and dis- 
port themselves in an absence of 
costume which would astonish even 
Ramsgate. During this season the 
number of craft in port may average 
from sixty to seventy. They are 
anchored close inland, and are some- 
times bumped to pieces from the 
wondrous apathy of their crews. 
The eye is first struck by the pic- 
turesque form of the “ Mtepe,” a 
lineal descendant from the Ploairia 
Khapta of the Periplus, which floated 
upon the seas two thousand years 
ago. This Lamu craft, with a beam 
one-third of its length, a thin mast 
that carries any amount of square 
matting, with a swan-necked prow, 
upon whose red head, as in Chinese 
junks, and in the ark of Egyptian 
Osiris, is painted a white circular eye, 
and with cowhoop and other talis- 
mans depending from its curved 
throat, swims the tide buoyantly as 
a huge bird. The “ mtepe” carries 
from fifteen to twenty tons, has not 
a nail in her, can go to windward of 
anything, never lies up for the mon- 
soon, and by her breadth and elasti- 
city can stand almost any amount 
of dancing upon sandbanks. The 
“ Bedeh,” from Sur, Sohar, and 
Maskat, discharges a load of Arab 
loafers. Having a boarded cabin, 
and being a fast sailer—she has ac- 


complished eleven knots—this craft 
is preferred: by passengers, and can 
carry, as Arabs travel, from eighty 
to one hundred men; on short trips, 
one per ton. At a distance, in hazy 
weather, her sail has often caused 
the Zanzibarites to fly their flags in 
hopes of news from home: nearer, 
the stern-post, rising above its over- 
all, and the powerful rudder, like a 
shark's candal-fin, suggest the idea 
of a vast fish. The “Grab,” a kind 
of overgrown “ Dow,” rigged bark- 
fashion, is, to appearance, wondrous 
couthless. Baghlas and Ganjas 
from Cutch, with low projecting 
bows, elevated and _ elaborately 
carved and painted sterns, some 
with masts struck, others ready to 
weigh anchor, split like giant’s 
wedges the opposing waves. This 
stumbling craft, so dangerous iv 
head -seas, is perpetuated only by 
popular prejudice for the antique. 
Add to these a variety of “dows,” 
with immense outriggers on the 
stern, Battelas with poop-cabinets, 
open Matumbis and Machuas—gen- 
tle reader, I am not forwarding a re- 
port on Moslem naval architecture— 
and you have the outlines of the out- 
landish craft, withal interesting, that 
bethrongs the harbour of Zanzibar. 

Outside these “country ships ” lie 
some half-a-dozen French, Hamburg, 
and American square-rigged mer- 
chantmen, awaiting cargoes of copal 
aod ivory, cowries and hides. The 
oft-puffed squadron of the late Sazzid 
flanks these peaceful traders, with 
its single and double banks*of guns. 
There is a frigate, a jackass frigate, 
a corvette, a bark, and a brig; the 
number is imposing. But the masts 
are struck, and stripped for economy 
of rigging; the yards are fore and aft 
upon the booms; the crews consist 
of half-a-dozen thievish slaves, the 
live stock rats and cockroaches, the 
exterior dingy, and the internals foul. 
A single screw-steamer would have 
been more efficient in-war, and far 
more useful in peace. It is difficult, 
however, to convince an Arab that 
number is not strength. 

Our error in dealing with Ori- 
entals is always one and the same. 
If a man evinces signs of superiority, 
we push him hopelessly before and 
beyond his age. The late ruler of 
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Zanzibar -was probably as shrewd 
and enlightened a prince as Arabia 
ever produced, yet we overrated his 
powers. A  beautifal model of a 
steam-engine was sent out from Eng- 
land; it was allowed to rust un- 
opened in his stores. Like all Ori- 
entals, he was ever surrounded by an 
odious entourage, whom he consulted, 
trusted, and apparently preferred to 
his friends and well-wishers. He 
believed firmly in the African fetiss, 
and in the Arabian Sahin’s power of 
metamorphosis ;* he would never 
flog a Mganga, or medicine-man, nor 
cut down a “devil's tree.” He sent 
for a Shaykh whose characts were 
celebrated, and fastened the paper 
with a silver nai] to the doorway of 
Colonel Hamerton’s sick-room, there- 
by excluding evil spirits and the 
ghost of Mr. Napier, who had died in 
the Consulate. He refused to sit for 
his portrait; even Colonel Smyth’s 
History of Knight-errantry and 
Chivalrous Characters failed to 
tempt him—for the European pea- 
sant’s reason, it would take away 
part of his life. When “chivalry” 
was explained to him, he remarked 
that only the Siflah (low feilows) in- 
terfere between husband and wife. 
His favourite axiom—a fair test of 
man’s mind—was, that “ Mullahs, 
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women, and horses, never can be 
called good till death ;’ meaning, 
there is no knowing when they de- 
ceive. The Société Royale des Anti- 
— da Nord sent him their 
iploma; he refused to belong to 
a body of gentlemen who robbed 
graves and snatched corpses. The 
census of Zanzibar being proposed 
to him, he took refuge with Allah 
from the sin of numbering his people. 
When tide-gauges were sent by the 
Geographical Society of Bombay, he 
observed that “ the Creator had 
bidden the ocean to ebb and flow— 
what else did man want to know 
about it?” Such was his incapa- 
bility of understanding European 
affairs, that uotil death-day he be- 
ligved Louis 4 to have carried 
into exile, as he himself would have 
done, all the fleets and the public 
treasury of the realm. And, finally, 
he could’ never comprehend a re- 
public—“ who administered the 
stick?” Yet, peace to his soul! he 
was the model of Arab princes; a 
firm friend to the English nation, 
and a great admirer of the “ Malikat 
el Aazameh,” our most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. . 

On the 20th of December, riding 
through the surf, we landed, regret- 
ting that wealthy Zanzibar had not 








* T have alluded to this subject in a previous work (An Haploration of Harar, 
chap. ii); a few more details may not be uninteresting. Strong-headed Pliny 
believes metamorphosis to be a “fabulous opinion,” and remarks of Greek trust- 
worthiness, ‘‘ there is no falsehood, however impudent, that wants its testimony among 
them.” Petronius gives an account of the “fact.” Pomponius Mela accuses the 
Druidesses of assuming bestial shapes. Suidas mentions a city where men changed 
their forms. Simon Magus could produce a double of himself. Saxo Grammaticus 
declares that the priest of Odin assumed various appearances, Our ancestry had 
their were-wolf (homo-lupus), and the Bretons their Bisclavaret. John of Salis- 
bury asserts that Mercury taught mankind the damnable art of fascinating the eyes. 
Joseph Acosta instances fellow-countrymen in the West Indies, who were shot 
during transformation. Mr. Coffin; the Abyssinian traveller, all but saw his Buda 
change himself into ahyena. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns heard of a human horse. In 
Shoa and Bornou men became leopards; in Persia, bears ; in Simali-land, cyn-hyenas; 
Krumen in West Africa, elephants and sharks; and among the Namaquas, accordi 
to Mr. Anderssen, lions. In Maskat, transformation is fearfully frequent; an 
Shiahs believe the good Caliph Abubekr to be trotting through the deserts of Oman 
in the semblance of a she-hyena. Even in Europe, after an age of scepticism, the 
old natural superstition is returning, despite the pitchfork, under another shape. 
The learned authoress of the Night-side of Nature objects to “ illusionists,” reasons 
lycanthropy to be the effect of magico-magnetic influence, and instances certain 
hysterical and nervous phenomena of eyes paralysed by their own weakness, 

Ten years I have carefully sifted every reported case in Oriental lands, and have 
come to the conclusion with which most men begin. No amount of evidence can 
justify belief in impossibilities. Such evidence comes from the ignorant and the 
deceitful. Moreover, as knowledge increases, objective miracles diminish in inverse 
ratio, and supernaturalisms gradually dwindle to nil. 
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afforded herself the luxury of a T- 
stone-pier. We were received 

by Colonel .Hamerton with a true 
Irishman’s welcome; and when the 
small mountain of luggage had been 
jen housed, we addressed ourselves 
ously to the difficulties of our 
ree The report of our coming 
preceded us. The Arabs were 


alarmed, and busy in conjecturing: 


the objects with which the Frank 
was about to visit their copal coast, 
and explore their ivory lands: they 
knew that Europeans have coveted a 
possession upon the sea-board, and 
remembered nothing but evil results 
from the missionary visits to Fuga. 
The unworthy merchants at Zanzi- 
bar, American and Enropean, did 
their best to secure for us the fate of 
M. Maizan, both on this and on a 
subsequent occasion, by spreading 
all manner of reports amongst the 
Banyans, Arabs, and Sawahilis. 
The Consul, warned of this commo- 
tion by Kazi Muhiy el Din, the 
‘* celestial doctor” of the Sawahili, 
did not hesitate, when pressed by the 
Arab chiefs, to swear = the “ Kala- 
mat Ullah,” that the expedition was 
wholly com of. English officers, 
and should have nothing in common 
with missionaries or Dutchmen, as 
these gentlemen from Germany are 
called by the Zanzibaris. Had 
Colonel Hamerton refused to gratify 
them, the course of events is clear to 
all who know this race. The surface 
of Arab civility would have been to 
appearance unruffied, but the under- 
current would have carried us off our 
legs. Oonsidering the unfitness of 
the season, we were strongly advised 
to defer exploration of the interior 
until we had learned something of 
the coast, and for that purpose to set 
out at once for a two or three months’ 
cruise. Persuaded by the Consul’s 
earnestness, Sazzid Sulayman bin 
Hamid, popularly known as the “ Ba- 
hary Mziry,” or Sea of Milk—the 
Ethiopie equivalent for “soft saw- 
der ”—came forward in our favour. 
This old chief was governor of Zan- 
zibar during the minority of Sazzid 
Khalid, the heir-apparent, who died 
in 1854, and his good word was 


strong upon, the sea-board. He gave 
us circulars, to which the youn 
Prince Majid added one, add 

to Sultan Kimwere of Usumbara, 
and another to the Diwans, or Sawa- 
hili Headmen, and to the Beloch 
Yemadars commanding the several 
garrisons. On the other hand, Ladha 
Damha of Mandavie, the Banyan 
Collector of Customs, provided us 
with orders upon the Hindu mer- 
chants to advance requisite moneys : 
without these, our reception would 
have been of the coolest. 

If we, travellers in transit, had 
reason to be proud of our country- 
man’s influence at Zanzibar, the 
European and American merchants 
should be truly thankful for it. Ap- 
pointed in 1840 H.B.M.’s consul 
and H.E.I. Co.’s agent at the court 
of H. H. Sazzid Said, and directed to 
make this island his headquarters, 
Colonel Hamerton found that for 
nine years not a British cruiser had 
visited it, and that report declared 
us to be no longer masters of the 
Indian seas. Slavery was rampant. 
Wretches were thrown overboard, 
when sick, to prevent paying duty; 
and the sea-beach before the town, as 
well as the plantations, presented 
horrible spectacles of dogs devouring 
human flesh. The consul’s repre- 
sentations were accepted by Sazzid 
Said; certain dry floggings and con- 
fiseations of property instilled into 
slave-owners the semblance of ho- 
manity. The insolence of the negro 
was as summarily dealt with. The 
Arabs had persuaded the Sawahilis 
and blacks that a white man is a being 
below contempt, and the “ poor Afri- 
can’ carried out the theory. Only 
seventeen years have elapsed since an 
American trader-consul, in consular 
cocked hat and sword, was horsed 
upon a slave’s back, and solemnly 
‘“‘ bakured ” in his own consular house, 
under his own consular flag.* A 
Sawahili would at any time enter 
the merchant’s bureau, dispose his 
sandalled feet upon the table, call for 
cognac, and if refused, draw his dag- 
ger. Negro fishermen would anchor 
their craft close to a window, and, 
clinging to the mast, enjoy the novel 





* This occurrence was afterwards denied by the best of all authorities,—the , 
gentleman who told the tale. I have, however, every reason to believe it. 
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spectacle of Kaffirs feeding. The 
Arabs jostled strangers in the streets, 
drove them from the centre, and 
forced them to pass by the left hand. 
At night none dared to carry a lan- 
tern, which would inevitably be 
broken ; and a promenade in the dark 
usually caused insults, sometimes a 
bastinado. To such a pitch rose con- 
tempt for the white face, that even the 
“mild Hindoo”—our fellow-subjects 
from Cutch and other parts of West- 
ern India—would not preserve with 
a European the appearance of civility. 
It required some time to uproot an 
evil made inveterate by mercantile 
tameness: patience and the Sazzid’s 
goodwill, however, succeeded; and 
now an Englishman here is even more 
civilly treated than at one of our pre- 
sidencies. This change is the work 
of Colonel Hamerton, who, in the 
strenuous and unremitting discharge 
of his duties, has lost youth, strength, 
and health. The iron constitution of 
this valuable pablic servant—I have 
quoted merely a specimen of his worth 
—ha’ been undermined by the terrible 
fever, and at fifty his head bears the 
“blossoms of the grave,” as though 
it had seen its seventieth summer. 

Before we could set out a guide 
was requisite: this necessary was 
provided for us by the Sea of Milk. 
Said bin Salim el Lamki, the com- 
pxnion of our way for many a weary 
mile, well deserves the honour of a 
sketch. He is a diminutive Arab, 
short, thin, and delicate, a kind of 
man for the pocket, forty years old, 
with a yellow skin, weak and promi- 
nent eyes, and a long nose like a 
young bird, loose lips, regular teeth, 
dyed by betel to the crimson of 
chessmen, almost beardless, and scan- 
tily mustachioed. Of noble family, 
the Beni Lamk of the Hinawi, his 
father Salim had been governor of 
Kilwa (Quiloa), and he himself com- 
manded at the little port Saadan. 
Yet had dignity not invested him 
with the externals of authority. He 
says “ Karrib,” (draw nigh!) to simple 
and gentle. e cannot beat his 
naughty bondsmen, though he per- 
petually quotes— 


“Buy thou not the slave but with staff in 


an 
“Or the lord will slave, and the slave com- 
mand ;” 
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and though I have heard him address 
with “ rotund mouth” the small bo 
Faraj, he is mostly ashamed to scold. 
This results from extreme nervous- 
ness and timidity. Though he never 
appears without a dagger, and a two- 
handled blade fit for the Richard of 
England, he will sleep in an oven 
rather than open the door after hear- 
ing of a leopard. On board ship he 
groans like a colicky patient at every 
blast, and a sea shipped brings the 
squeak of mortal agony involuntarily 
from his lips. In the hour of wren | 
he has a certain mild valour, whic 
is exceeding likely to impose. He 
cannot bear fatigue, hunger, or thirst, 
and until fate threw him in our way, 
probably never walked one consecu- 
tive mile. Though owner of a wife 
and three assistant wives, he was re- 
fused by Allah the gift of increase 
and multiplication. Possibly the 
glad tidings that a slavegirl was 
likely to make him a father, sud- 
denly communicated on his return 
from the eruise, made him judge our 
yom soriney canny, and resolve 
once more to link his destiny with the 
Frank. wis 

Said bin Salim is a Bayazi of the 
Kharijite schism ; he prays regularly, 
fasts uncompromisingly, chews, but 
will not smoke tobacco, never casts 
away a date-stone, and “sips water,” 
but “ swills milk,” as the Arab proverb 
directs. His mother-tongue is the 
Lingua Franca called Ki-Sawahili ; 
he speaks the vile Arabic of Oman, 
but sometimes, to display the hu- 
manities, he mixes up hashed Koran 
and terminating vowels with Maskat 
“ baragouinage”—Paradise Lost and 
thieves’ Latin. He has read Syntax, 
writes a pretty hand, is great at 
epistles, and loves to garnish dis- 
course with saw and song. When 
in the “doldrums” he will ex- 
claim :— 


“ The grave’s the gate all flesh must pass,— 
Ah! would I knew what lies behind!” 


I have heard him crooning for long 
hours, 


“The knowledge of this nether world, 
Say, friend, what is it?—false or true? 
The false what mortal cares to know — 
The truth what mortal ever knew ?” 


Sometimes he will break out into 
rather a “ fast” strain — 
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** At Mecca I saw the lass selling perfume: 
She put forth her hand, and I cried, ‘O 
sweet !’ [Three sniffs crescendo. 
6 leaned over me, casting a glance of 
ove; 
But from Mecca I sped, saying, ‘ Farewell, 
sweet !*” 
[Three Kaffir-clicks diminuendo, signify- 
ing, ‘no go.” 


The reader asks, What induced us 
to take a guide apparently so little 
fit for rough-and-ready work? In 
the first place, the presence of Said 
bin Salim el Lamki was a pledge of 
respectability. Secondly, our com- 

anion had a well-filled knowledge- 

ox, and was no churl in imparting 
its contents. Thirdly, he was cour- 
teous, thoroughly good-tempered, 
generous, and kind-hearted. And, 
lastly, a bright exception to the rule 
of his unconscientious race, he ap- 
peared truthful, honest, and honour- 
able. I have never yet had reason 
to suspect him of a low action. This 
rare and solid merit determined us to 
attach him, and when we communi- 
cated to bim the resolution, “ Verily,” 
was the reply, “ whoso benefiteth the 
beneficent becometh his lord, but 
the vile well treated, turneth and 
rendeth thee.” I almost hope that he 
may not deceive us in the end. 

On the evening of the 5th January 
1857, Captain S—— and I shook 
hands with our host and kind friend, 
and found ourselves on board the 
Riami, an Arab “ Beden,” hired for 
our coasting cruise, and stored with 
necessaries for two months by Ladha, 
the collector of customs.* Our Nak- 
hoda, Hamid — never was brain of 


goose or heart of hen-partridge hid- 
den by brow so broad and intellectual, 
and by beard so fierce and bushy— 
belonged to that Suri race, the self- 
called descendants of Syrians, well 
known for beggary and covetousness, 
for kidnapping and safe piracy. These 
men, most uncourteous and vilest of 
the Arabs, would address even their 
prince, “O Said!” and though ever 
demanding El Hishmab, or respect for 
themselves, will on no occasion accord 
it to others. 

It were vain to describe how, after 
we had been peremptorily summoned 
on board, our gallant captain eclipsed 
himself in quest of two sailors who 
had absconded— how he had forgotten 
to lay io stores of wood and water— 
how he did not come home till 
morning, when, making sail, he 
ran down to Mtony, and _ there 
wasted twenty-four hours — how 
he again went on shore, promis- 
ing to return in half an hour, but 
leaving us to spend the day in vain 
expectation — how Said bio Salim 
solaced himself by wishing thdt the 
Shatyan might appear to Hamid on 
his deathbed, and say, “O friend of 
my soul, welcome home!” — how he 
reappeared with half-a-dozen fellows, 
mostly Suris culled from the bazar, 
one maimed, another a stammerer, a 
third sick, a fourth malingering, No. 
5 a tailor, and No. 6 a diminutive 
Somali boy—how he was greeted by 
me with a flea in his ear and the 
threat of Bakur, and by Said bin 
Salim with a cup of coffee and a pro- 
verb, importing that out of woe 
cometh weal—and, finally, how, after 








* The outfit and expenses of an African journey are always interesting to travel- 


lers. We paid 50 German crowns (about 4s. 2d. each) to our guide Said, 20 dola 
per mens. to our two Portuguese boys, and 32 dols. were the monthly hire of the 
Beden, besides the inevitable bakhshish. Total in two months, 160 dollars. 

Our presents for chiefs were 20 jamdarris, or sprig muslins for turbans (15 dols.); 
20 embroidered Surat caps (17 dols. 50 cts.); a broadcloth coat and a Maskat loin- 
cloth (20 dols. 50 cts.) for Sultan Kimwere; 35 pounds of small white-and-pink 
Venetian beads (14 dols.), and 2 cotton shawls, yellow and scarlet (2 dols. 50 cts.) 
Total about 70 dollars. 

The provisions were tea, coffee (20 lb.), tobacco, snuff, salt, pepper, curry- 
stuff, half-a-dozen of cognac, sugar (20 lb.), rice (3 bags), onions, dates (1 bag), 
manioc flour (1 barrel), clarified butter, oil, and candles, The expenses of living 
and travelling, the whole party included, were in January 94 dols., and 84 dols. in 
February. Total about 250 dollars. 

These several items form a grand total of 480 dols., equivalent to about £50 per 
mensem. But I must observe we travelled in humble guise, walked the whole way, 
had no animals, hired poor vessels, and practised a somewhat rigid economy. 
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a clear loss of two nights and a day, 
we drew up our ground-tackle and 
went our way. Orientals notably 
want the principle of immediate 
action. The traveller in Eastern 
Africa must ever be prepared for 
three distinct departures—the litie 
start, the great start, and the start. 

Our old tub, with knees and mast 
loose like a slaver, soon reached the 
usual point of departure, Kokotony 
Bay—“ in the pebbles”—a roadstead 
with the usual trimmings of mangrove 
and manioc, lime and orange, superb 
mapgoes and cocos waving in the 
clear sea-breeze. Clove plantations 
adorn the little hills, and the giant 
calabash stretches its stumpy crooked 
arms over the clustering huts. This 
tree is at once majestic and grotesque ; 
the tall conical bole of spongy and 
porous wood, covered with a soft 
glossy rind at the base, will have a 
girth of forty or fifty feet, and 
bear from five hundred to six hun- 
dred gourds. Arbutus-like, in the 
same season some trees will be 
bare, others in leaf, in flower, or in 
fruit. When thickly clothed with 
foliage growing almost stalkless from 
the wood, topped with snowy flowers 
like the fairest of water-lilies, and 
hung about with ovals here somewhat 
langer than a coco-nut, covered with 
a green velvet, and attached by a long 
thin cord, its appearance is striking as 
it is novel. 

On the 10th of January we ran 
through the paradise of verdant 
banks and plateaus forming the ap- 
proach to Pemba, and halted a day 
to admire the Emerald Isle of these 
Eastern seas, In a.p. 1698, the bold 
buccaneer Captain Kidd buried there 
his blood-stained hoards of precious 
stones and metal, the plunder of India 
and the farther Orient. The people 
of Pemba have found pots full of gold 
lumps, probably moulded from but- 
tons that the pirate might wear his 
wealth. Thus it is that the modern 
skipper, landing at Madagascar or 
other robber haunts of the olden 
time, still frequently witnesses the 
disappearance of his brass buttons, 
whilst the edge of a knife resting 
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upon his throat secures the quiescence 
essential to the rapid performance of 
the operation. Landing at Chak- 
chak, the principal harbour, we in- 
spected the town and sketched the 
fort, an old building, vain and pic- 
turesque as any restored castle on the 
Rhine. 

Our gallant captain of the beard— 
“the Lord have mercy on him for a 
hen!”—determined to doze away the 
day, and at night to sleep soundly, 
anchored in some quiet bay, On 
this latter point we differed. Yet 
when running out of Pemba, grave 
doubts regarding my own wisdom 
suggested themselves as the moon- 
less night fell like a pall, and, ex- 
aggerated by the dim twinkling of 
the stars, rose within biscuit toss the 
silhouettes of island and plateau, 
whence proceeded the threatening 
sounds of a wash. Presently, how- 
ever, emerging from the reefs, we 
smelt sea-air, and felt with pleasure 
the long throb of the Indian Ocean. 
Our progress northwards was made 
under difficulties. Rain fell almost 
daily ; the wind was high and con- 
trary, the sea wild and stormys; a 
strong current set dead against us; 
the lee-shore, within a few yards of 
which we were periodically drifted, 
was steep too, with coralline rocks 
and bars; and if all was un- 
pleasant outside the Riami, the 
,interior, with its atmosphere of 
cockroaches, bilge-water, and rot- 
ting wood, was scarcely more attrac- 
tive. On the 16th January, after 
beating about for three days in sight 
of the conical Hummocks, called 
by the Portuguese Corva de Mom- 
bassa, and when almost despairing 
of reaching them, we were driven by 
a fair puff round Ras Betany into the 
land-locked harbour. Our reception 
at Mombas was characteristic of 
Africa. The men hailed us from afar 
with the query, “What news?” 
We were unmercifully derided by 
black nymphs bathing in the cos- 
tume of the Nereids. And the sable 
imps upon the sands shouted the 
eed and-easy “ Mzungu!” — white 
man 
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CHAPTER III.—MOMBAS. 


“ Here reigned a hoary king of ancient fame, 
Mombaze the town, Mombaze the island’s name.”—MroKue’s Lusiad, 


From earliest ages the people of 
this inhospitable coast left untried 
neither force nor fraud, no secret 
treachery nor open hostility, to hinder 
and deter Europeans from explora- 
tion. Bribed by the white and 
black Moors, the Arabs and Sa- 
wahili, then monopolists of the in- 
terior trade, Vasco de Gama’s pilots 
attempted to wreck his ships. In 
later years the Banyans, now chief 
merchants of the coast, have excited 
against us the half-caste maritime 
races—as usual, the worst specimens 
of population—and their neighbours. 
the sanguinary savages, who, in addi- 
tion to their natural fear of our com- 
plexion, have preserved in verse and 
song a “reivayat,” or prophecy, that 
sovereignty shall depart from them 
when the Frank’s first footstep has 
defiled the soil. In 1826, the brig 
“ Mary Anne” was assaulted near Ber- 
berah, and some of her crew were 
murdered by the Somal, according to 
Lieut. Wellsted,* at the instigation 
of the Banyans, who certainly with- 
held all information by which the at- 
tack could have been prevented or re- 

lled. In 1844, a combination secretly 
eaded by Yayaram, the collector of 
customs at Zanzibar, so effectually 
opposed Colonel Hamerton, that, 
unable to procure a vessel on the 
island, he crossed over to the main- 
land with his own boat’s crew in a 
launch borrowed from the Prince. 
Now, however, the number of the 
European merchants, the increasing 
power of the Sazzid, and the presence 
of our ships in these ports, have con- 
vinced Arabs, Banyans, and Sawa- 
hilis that it is vain for them to kick 
against the pricks in European shape. 


Yet they yield unwillingly, knowing 
that by the advance of our interests 
their monopoly will be diverted into 
another channel, At present, fortune- 
favoured travellers may perhaps enter 
the country, but they should consi- 
der the countenance of the Sazzid’s 
government a sine qua non, and 
never, unless marching in great force, 
or prepared to bribe in all directions, 
make any port distant from head- 
quarters their starting-point. 

The town of Mombas is mentioned 
in 1330 by the Shaykh Ibn Batutah 
as a large place abounding in fruits, 
and peopled by a chaste, honest, and 
religious race. Two centuries after- 
wards it is thus described by the 
“ Colto e buon Luigi,” as Camoens 
is called by the amiable Tasso. In 
these days of general knowledge I 
forbear translation. 


“ Estava a ilba a terra tad chegada 

Que humo estreito pequeno a dividia 
Huma cidade nella situada 

Que na fronte do mar apparecia 
Do nobres edificivs fabricada 

Como por fora ao longe des cobria— 
Regida por hum Rei de antigua idade 
Mombaca he o nome da ilha eda cidade.” 


We read also attractive details of 
beautiful gardens, lofty towers, a har- 
bour fall of ships; of handsome men, 
and of honourable women, in silk 
robes, adorned with gold and jewels ; 
“the horsemen of Mombas,”. which 
now barely contains an ass ; and the 
“ladies of Melinde,” at present a 
heap of ruins. The venerable mon- 
arch received Vasco de Gama with 
peculiar attention, and with the be- 
nevolent purpose of cutting his throat, 
enticed him to land by samples of 
pepper, ginger, and cloves,t appa- 





* Travels in Arabia, chap. xviii. I have alluded to this event in a previous 


work, An Exploration of Harar, chap. i. 


+ I cannot understand. what these cloves were; Andrea Corsali in Ramusia de- 
scribes them as “not like those of India, but shaped more like our acorns.” All 
authors mention the Portuguese finding cloves at the ports of East Africa; these 
must have been brought from Bourbon, or from Malacca. The pepper and ginger 
were doubtless Indian imports, as Calicut Banyans and Christians of St. Thomas 


are mentioned. 
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rently all imports, and promises to 
furnish wax, wheat, ambergris, ivory, 
and precious metals. When the 
general’s ship weighed anchor to enter 
Mombas, she struck upon a shoal, 
probably the reef off Ras Betany. The 
“Moors” tumbled into their canoes, 
the Mozambique pilot plunged from 
the ship’s stern, and an ugly treason 
stood forth in its nakedness. To make 
certain, de Gama of the “ awfal eyes” 
obtained confession from his Moslem 
captives by “heating bacon, and 
dropping it upon their flesh.”"* Un- 
able, however, to revenge himself, he 
set sail for Melinde. 

In a.p. 1500 Mombas yielded to D. 
Alvarez Cabral ; in 1503, D. Roderigo 
Ravasco settled its tribute; and two 
years afterwards— events succeeded 
one another rapidly in those dear old 
days—it was attacked, captured, and 
garrisoned by the first viceroy of 
India, D. Francesco d’ Aimeyda, a 
venerable who had been gravely 
insulted by its turbulent citizens. A 
fort was built, stringent regulations 
were made, and in 1508 the conquest 
was placed in the first of the three 
provinces of Ethiopia and Arabia. 
The government of the general capi- 
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tal, Mozambique, was confided by the 
king to D. Duarte de Lemos. 

The Portuguese were now masters 
of the principal ports and positions 
in a coast two thousand miles long. 
Contrary to received opinion, tradition 
declares that they penetrated far into 
the interior, and it is not probable 
that soldiers so adventurous would 
confine themselves to the sea-board. 
The Sawahilis speak of a ruined 
castle on ’Njuira, a hill north of the 
Pangany river, and placed by M, 
Rebmann 160 miles from the ocean. 
On the heights of Chhagay (the 
mountain region whose apex is the 
much-vexed Kilimanjaro), stone walls, 
a breastwork for cannon, and an im- 
age of a long-haired woman seated 
in a chair and holding a child, are 
reported to remain. The Wanika 
or desert people of the Mombas hills 
have preserved at Rabai Mku, in one 
of the strongholds called a “ Kaya,” 
certain. images which they declare 
came from the West; and inconolatry 
being here unknown,t the savages 
must have derived them from some 
more civilised race. According to Dr. 
Kraff, the statuettes are called Késw- 
kas, or little devils, and carried in 





* Europeans wonder that the East has attached contempt to the word Feringhee. 





Easterns became acquainted with Europe at a time when the Portuguese were 
slavers in the Lord’s name, the French and Dutch second-rate traders, and the 
English were rank “ salt-water thieves.” Vasco de Gama did not hesitate to deco- 
rate his yardarms with wretches suspended like the captives of Sallee rovers. Tor- 
ture and cruel death, especially wholesale burning, fell to the lot of Moslems and 
pagans. Albuquerque’s soldiers hewed off the hands and feet of women and chil- 
dren, to secure their bracelets and armlets more quickly. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, even the commanders of the Eaglish East India Company’s ships, according to 
Della Valle, committed robberies on the high seas and on shore. The Great Mogul 
regarded our nation as “a people of dissolute morals and degraded religion.” 

+ In the Portuguese inscription over the fort gate of Mombas, dated 1639, and 
half defaced by the Arabs, mention is made of the King of “ Zara” becoming their 
tributory. Prichard (Nat. Hist. of Man) confounds the nomadic and cannibal Zagas 
or Giagas of Congo, so formidable to the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, with 
the Chhaga country near Mombas. His words are, “In 1569 the same people are 
said to have been completely routed on the Eastern coast near Mombase, after hav- 
ing laid waste the whole region of Monomotapa.” Chhaga in East Africa—by some 
it is pronounced Zaga—is the name of a district. The people never call themselves 
Wachhaga or Wajaga, but Wakirniva, or Mountaineers. “Zaga,” on the other 
hand, in Western Africa, is said to signify “ warlike nomades,” and to be now a title 
of honour. 

¢ According to Andrew Battel, the English captive at Angola in 1589, the Giagas 
or Zagas had little images in their towns. As a rule, however, the want of con- 
structiveness and plastic power in the African prevent his being an idolator in the 
strict sense of the word. He finds if, more convenient to make a god of grass or 
palm-leaves and broken pieces of ashes, to which feathers of fowls were fast- 
ened by means of blood. —Messrs. J. Shin and Samuel Crowther’s Journals with 
the Niger Hapedition of 1841, London, 1842. 
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war-procession to encourage the com- 
batants. Ne European, however, has 
seen this great medicine ; the chief 
never dared even to propose showing 
them to a missionary ; and whenever 
an individual evinced more persistency 
than was pleasing, he found every 
bush upon his path bristling with 
bows and spears, and capped by the 
wool mop of some sable Roderick 
Dhbu’s clausmen. 

On the 9th of Jemadi el Akbir, 
AH. 1110 (a.v. 1698)—the date is 
celebrated in many ballads — the 
Mazrui, a noble Arab tribe, and the 
dependent Sawahilis, emboldened by 
the squadron of Savf bin Malih el 
Yurabi, Imaum of Oman, massacred 
the European masters of Mombas. 
They continued quasi-independent, 
sending occasional presents to the 
Ayzal Ba Said, the present dynasty 
of Maskat, till 1823 or 1824, when 
they placed themselves under British 
protection in their rebellion against 
the late Sazzid. They were permit- 
ted to fly our flag—a favour for 
which, when danger disappeared, they 
proved themselves ungrateful : and a 
Mr Reece* was placed at Mombas 
to watch its interests. Sazzid Said, 
however, who showed a kind of title 
to the town, was permitted to attack 
it; and in 1837, after two seasons 
of desultory warfare, he succeeded. 
Rashid bin Salim, chief of the 
Mazrui, accompanied by twenty-six 
kinsmen, was enticed on board the 
Sazzid’s ship by an oath and a sealed 
Koran. He fell into the trap—it is 
wonderful bow liar trusts liar—and 
the vessel at once stood for Maskat. 
The chiefs spent the remnant of their 
days at Hormuz, and the power of the 
Mazrui was for ever destroyed. The 
traveller laments that we abandoned 
Mombas: had England retained it, 
the whole interior would now be 
open tous. But such is the history 
of Britain the Great; hard won by 
blood and gold, her conquests are 
parted with for a song. 

Mombas is built upon one of those 
small coralline islands, which, from 
Ras Hafun to Cape Corrientes, form 
the centres of commerce with a coast 
whose people, brutalised by slavery 
and incapable of civilisation, would 


have converted’ mainland depots into 
dens of rapine and bloodshed. Of 
this chain the principal links are 
Masawwah, Old Zayla, Berberah (in 
the sixteenth century an islet), Lamu, 
Wasin, ancient Tanga, Pemba, Zan- 
zibar, Mafiyeh (by us called Monfia), 
the original Kilwa, and Mozambique. 
Mombas island is an irregular oval, 
about three miles long by two and a 
half in breadth; a meeres arm, or 
narrow channel of coralline and oyster 
rock, separates it on every side from 
the coast. Behind lies a deep land- 
locked basin, called by Captain Owen 
“ Port Tudor,’ and westward, one 
similar, “ Port Reitz.” Vessels gene- 
rally lie under the town opposite 
English Point on the mainland, and 
near a wharf made by Lieutenant 
Emery in 1825. The harbour is 
snug; in the south-west monsoon, 
however, squarerigged ships must 
be warped out, and in so doing they 
run the greatest risk of a wreck. 

Of the Portuguese at Mombas the 
only traces are ruins of desecrated 
churches, some old wells of good 
masonry, still supplying the best 
water, and a large fort well placed 
to command the entrance: standing 
full to the bay, and detached from 
the town, if provided with a few 
batteries a@ fleur d'eau, it would soon 
dispose of Arab assailants. The 
picturesque yellow pile, with tall, 
long, and buttressed curtains, en- 
closing towers streaked with per- 
pendicular loopholes, high donjons, 
trees, and little domes, was under- 
going repair at the time of our visit ; 
not being authorised to enter by the 
Prince, I can describe only its ex- 
terior. 

The town is an array of brown 
cadjan huts, with a few glaring 
piles of coralline and lime, sarround- 
ed by a tumbling enceinte; the 
position is a diminutive rise at the 
eastern and seaward edge of the 
island. Landing at a natural jetty, 
where the marks of cannon- balls 
show the old position of a battery, 
you ascend the cliff by a flight of 
steps in a dark dwarf-tunnel, the 
labour of your countrymen. Above, 
it opens upon the Mission-house, a 
double-storied pile of coarse masonry; 





* He died and was buried here, but his tomb has been built over. 
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to the right and left are others more 
or less dilapidated. and the east point of 
the town is occupied by a small custom- 
house painfully whitewashed. . The 
wind-blackened sun-burnt huts stand 
far beyond the enceinte, and outside 
this suburb, the country—it served 
for skirmishing- ground during the 
wars—is a bushy plantation of coco 
and fruit trees. On the mainland, 
separated by a pure blue channel, 
verdure and orchards face the town. 
Mombas is, as far as Nature made 
her, pleasing and picturesque. 

The climate of this islet is hotter 
and healthier than Zanzibar. The 
people suffer a little from the fever, 
which renders it so dangerous for us. 
The endemic complaint is an ulcer 
upon the legs, and parts most distant 
from the seat of circulation. As in 
Yemen and in the Hejaz, here the 
least scratch becomes an ugly wound. 
The cause may be sought in that 
cachetic and scorbutic habit induced 
by the want of vegetables, and by 
brackish water. The pure element 
is indeed to be found in the old 
wells beyond the town, and on the 
mainland ; the citizens, however, to 
save trouble, prefer the nearer pits, 
where water penetrates through briny 
coralline, 

The population, including a Beloch 
garrison rated at 300 men, may 
amount to 8000 souls; of these there 
are 25 or 30 Indian Moslems, and 
nearly 50 Bhattias. We found unex- 
pectedly—the Mombas mission was 
well received—by no means friendly 
inclinations. Small communities are 
rarely remarkable for amiability or 
morality. These people are taxed by 
other Arabs with overweening pride, 
insolence of manner, bigotry and evil- 
speaking, turbulence and_ treachery. 
Their habits of pilfering are in- 
veterate; few travellers have failed 
to miss some valuable. All seemed 
to regard us as rivals and enemies. 
They devoted energy to the task of 
spoiling us, and, that failing, they 
tried iusolence. I was obliged on one 
occasion to administer, sword in 
hand, the descent down-stairs. The 
terrors of the interior and the expense 
of travelling were studiously exag- 
gerated. Tungai the Jermadar, a 
quaint old Mekrani, who, unable to 
read or write, was renowned for 
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“aki” — intellect, synonymous with 
knavery—did nothing but beg our 
guns and revolvers. His son would 
have been contented with a little 
cloth, powder, and a gold chrono- 
meter. “ Yabir,” a chief so power- 
ful, that men spoke his name in an 
undertone, almost merited, and nar- 
rowly escaped, being led out of ‘the 
room by his ears. The very Hindus 
required a lesson in civility. With 
the Wali or Governor, Khalfan bin 
Ali, an Omani Arab of noble family, 
we were on the best of terms. But 
the manifest animus of the public 
made us feel light-hearted, when, our 
inquiries concluded, we bade adieu 
to Mombas. 

Leaving orders with Lakhmidan, 
the Banyan collector of customs, to 
land and lodge our cockroach-gnawed 
luggage, and directing Said bin Sa- 
lim, supported by our two Portuguese 
servants and his three slaves, to pro- 
tect it, Captain S—— and I set ont 
on the morning after our arrival to 
visit the Rev. Mr. Rebmann of the 
Mombas mission at Kisulodiny, his 
station. Before the sun had power 
to destroy the dewy freshness *of 
dawn, we slowly punted up the river- 
like creek bounding the islet east- 
ward, and in our heavy “dow”—here 
all small craft are so called—manved 
by two men and a boy, we jastified 
stern Omar’s base comparison for 
those who tempt the sea, ‘ worms 
floating upon a log.” Whilst round- 
ing the islét our attention was 
attracted by groups of market- 
people, who called to be ferried 
across. The acknowledgment on our 
crew’s part. was ap African modifica- 
tion of Marlow Bridge and its iofa- 
mous pie. Sundry small settlements, 
bosomed in trees and bush mixed 
with brabs, cocos, and the W-shaped 
toddy, appeared upon each “ adverse 
strand.” After a two miles’ progress, 
lame as the march of African civili- 
sation, appeared Port Tudor, a aalt- 
water lagoon north of and behind 
Mombas. Its broad surface, broken 
only by the Rock of Rats, and hedged 
on both sides by the water-loving 
mangrove, prolongs itself in two river- 
like arms towards the interior, till 
stopped by high ground. Such in 
nature is the original of the “ Tuaca 
or Nash,” with which our mappers 
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enliven dull tracts of: desert. Here, 
like the “Great Quiloa River,” a 
salt-water inlet, receiving in the dry 
season a slender runfel, and during 
rain the surface-drainage of a sea- 
ward slope, becomes a noble black 
streak, dispensing the blessings of 
commerce and civilisation through- 
out three inches of white paper. 

As we advanced up the “ Water of 
Rabai,” the sea-arms shrank and the 
scenery brightened. A broken blue 
line of well-wooded hills—the Rabai 
Range—formed the background. On 
the nearer slopes westward were the 
beginnings of plantations; knots of 
peasants’ huts hove successively in 
sight, and pale smoke, showing that 
the land is being pre for ap- 
proaching showers, curled high from 
‘eld and fell. Above was the nor- 
mal mottled. sky of the rainy zone, 
fleecy mists, opal -tinted, floating 
upon azure depths; and from the 
western horizon a purple ‘ nimbus 
moved majestically against the wind. 
Below, the water caught various and 
varying reflections of the firmament ; 
in places it was smooth as glass, and 
sometimes dimpled by the zephyrs 
that found a way through the hill- 
gaps, and merrily danced over the 
glistening floor. Here little fishes, 
pursued by some tyrant of the waters, 
played duck and drake — the sur- 
face; there larger kinds, skate-shaped, 
sprang nineteen or twenty feet into 
the air, glittering like plates of silver 
in the sun. On both sides the view was 
bounded by veritable forests of the 
sea. The white and the red man- 
grove on firmer ground rose unsup- 
ported; on the water's edge they 
were propped like miniature banyan- 
trees by succulent offsets of luscious 
purple and emerald green, so in- 
tricate that the eye would vainly un- 
ravel the web of root and trank, of 
branch and shoot. The parasitical 
oyster clustered to the portions de- 
nuded by the receding tide, whilst 
the brown newt and the rainbow 
crab with single claw plunged into 
their little hiding- holes, or ran 
amongst the harrow-work of roots 
and upshoots binding the black mass 
of ooze. These “green and superb, 


though unfruitful trees,” of the old’ 
Portuguese navigator, supply the 
well-known Zanzibar rafters. Various 
lichens, especially the orchilla, grow 
upon the fork. Here and there 
towered a nodding coco, a silk-cotton 
tree, or the “ Phun,” with noble shaft 
and canopied head of green, glinted 
through by golden beams. hite 
and brown fish-hawks soared high in 
ether; lower down, bright fly-catch- 
ers hunted in concert the yellow but- 
terflies rasbly travelling from bank 
to bank; doves cooed in the thicker 
foliage; snowy paddy-birds perched 
upon the topmost tree-boughs, and 
over the shoal-water lining the sides ; 
the small grey kingfisher poised him- 
self with twinkling wings; while 
sober-coated curlews and sand-pipers 
took little runs, and stopped to peck 
into the dark vegetable mud. 

After ten miles of alternate rowing, 
sailing, and pulling through peltin 
rain and potent sun, we reache 
about mid-day the landing-place, a 
tree projecting from the right bank 
over the mud graves of many defunct 
mangroves. Our boat, stripped of sail, 
oars, and rudder, to secure her pre- 
sence next morning, was made fast 
to a stump, and we proceeded to 
breast the hills. A footpath led us 
over rolling ground sliced by the 
heavy rains, thickly grown with tall 
coarse grass, sun-scorched to a sickly 
tawny brown, and thinly sprinkled 
with thorny acacias. After a mile 
we began the ascent of the Rabai 
Range. Rising behind the coralline 
of the coast, this ridge of yellow or ru- 
fous sandstone and red ochreish clay, 
varying in height from 700 to 1200 
feet, fringes the line from Melinde to 
the Pangany river. The hills rise ab- 
ruptly seaward, and fall inland with 
a somewhat gentler slope, thus 
forming a mere ridge, not, as such 
maritime ranges usually are, the 
rampart of an interior pleateau. This 
unusual disposition may have led to 
the opinion that inland the country 
falls to or below sea-level.* The 
chine is broken by deep ravines, 
which, after rains, pour torrents to 
the ocean. Despite the blighting salt- 
breeze, aricas and cocos, mapgoes 





* As ‘instruments were not used by those who formed the opinion, it is still a 
disputed point. 
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and custard apples, the guava and 
the castor plant, the feathery cassava 
and the broad-leaved papaw and 
plantain, flourish upon its flanks ; and 
in the patches of black. forests pe 
by the wild woodman, the copal and 
the Invule, a majestic timber tree, still 
linger. The ascent of the hills was 
short but sharp, and the way, 
checkered with boulders, wound at 
times under clumps of palms and 
grateful shade. On the summit ap- 
peared the straggling huts of the 
savages, pent-housed sheds of dried 
fronds, surrounded by sparse culti- 
vation, lean cattle, and vegetation 
drooping for want of rain. Amid 
cries of “ Yambo?” especially from 
that part of the sable community 
pen § by prescriptive right the fair, 
and the screams of children, we pur- 
sued our road over seaward ridge and 
dell; at the end of a five-mile walk 
we entered the mission-house, intro- 
duced ourselves to the inmates, and 
received the most hospitable welcome, 

The Kisulodiny mission - house 
struck us as a miracle of industry 
in these lands. Begun in 1850 by 
Messrs. Rebmann and Ehrhardt, it 
was finished after about two years. 
The form is in three sides of a hol- 
low square, completed with a railing 
to keep poultry from vagrancy, and 
a flat roof is ascended by an external 
ladder: the material is sandstone 
plastered with clay and whitewashed; 
mangrove rafters form the ceiling, 
and Invule- planks the doors and 
shutters. It has its inconveniences, 
being distant from that source of all 
comfort, the well, and beplagued 
with ants. The little red wretches 
are ubiquitous by day, overrunning 
the clothes, nestling in the hair, and 
exploring nose and ears, and, never 
resting by night, compel the inmates 
to sleep with pans full of water sup- 
porting the bed-legs. We enjoyed 


the cool refreshing evening, which, 


unlike Zanzibar, here follows a 


‘shower. The servants, most grotesque 
in garb and form, collected to stare 
at the new white men; and those hill- 
savages who were brave enough to 
enter a house—your true African 
has a lively horror of stone walls— 
stalked about, and stopped occasion- 
ally to relieve their minds by begging 
snuff or cloth. Considering the in- 
tense desire of civilisation to know 
something of man in his state of 
nature, I proceed, with the aid of 
Mr. Rebmann, who during nine years 
has made a conscientious study of 
these races, and who imparted it 
with the greatest courtesy, to sketch 
the two typical tribes. 

The people of Eastern Intertropical 
Africa are divided by their occupa- 
tions into three orders. First is the 
fierce pastoral nomade, the Galla and 
Masai, the Somal and the Kafir, who 
lives: upon the produce of his cattle, 
the chase, and the foray. He is the 
constant terror of the neighbouring 
races. Secondly rank the. semi-pas- 
toral, as the Wakamba, who, though 
without fixed abodes, make their 
women cultivate the ground. They 
occasionally indulge in raids and 
feuds. And the last degree of civil- 
isation, agriculture, is peculiar to 
the Wanika, the "Wasumbara, and 
the various tribes living between the 
coast and the interior lakes. This 
third order is peaceful with strangers, 
but thievish, and fond of intestine 
strife. 

The Wanika* or Desert race is 
composed of a Negritic base, now 
intimately mixed with Semitic blood. 
Of old Mulattoes, the antiquity of 
these East African families has 
enabled them to throw off the va- 
riety and irregularity of half-castes, 
Receiving for ages distinct impresses 
of physical agents, they have settled 





* There is no reason to seek this name in the “ Toniki Emporion” of the Peri- 
plus: here every wilderness is called “Nika.” The principiative or prefix M de- 
notes in this group of dialects the individual; its plural Wa, the population; U or 
N, the country; and Ki the language or other accident. Thus Nika is the wild- 
land, Mnika the wild-lander, Wanika the wild-land folk, and Kinika the wild-land 
tongue. To this general rule there are many exceptions. Some races, like the 
Rabai and Toruma, do not prefix Wa tothe name. The people of Chhaga, as I 
have mentioved, term themselves Wakirima. On tbe other hand, the Masai col- 
lectively should be called Wamasai. In these pages the popular Moslem corrup- 


tion has been preserved. 
VOL, LXXXIII.—NO. DVIII. 
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down into several and uniform na- 
tional types. Many considerations 
argue them rather a degeneracy from 
civilised man, than a people advanc- 
ing towards improvement; and lin- 
guistic reasons induce belief in the 
consanguinity of all the African races 
south of the equator, and an ancient 
subjection to the great Ethiopian or 
Kushite empire. The historian of 
these lands, however, has to grope 
through the shades of the past, guided 
only by the power to avail himself of 
the dimmest present lights. 
Physiologically, the Wanika are 
not an inferior African race. The 
features are Negritic only from the 
eyes downwards, Like the Galla and 
the Somal, the skull is pyramido- 
oval, flattened at the moral region of 
the phrenologist, and compressed at 
the sides. The face is somewhat 
broad and plane, with highly-devel- 
oped zygomata; the brow is moder- 
ately conical, high and broad; the 
orbits wide and distant; the nose 
depressed with patulated nostrils; 
the lips bordés, fleshy and swelling ; 
the jaw prognathous, and the beard 
scant. The Mnika’s hair, which 
grows long and wiry, is shaved off 
the forehead from ear to ear, and 
hangs down in the thinnest of cork- 
screws, stiffened with fat. His com- 
plexion is chocolate - brown, seldom 
black, unless the mother be a slave 
from the south. The skin is soft, but 
the efflavium truly African. His 
figure is, like his features, Semitic 
above and Negritic below. The head 
is well seated upon broad shoulders ; 
the chest is ample ; the stomach, ex- 
cept in early boyhood or age, does 
not protrude, and there is little stea- 
topyga. But the lean calf is placed 
high, the shank bows forward, and 
the foot is large, flat, and “Jark- 
heeled.” The gait—no two natives 
walk exactly alike—is_half- stride, 
halflounge; and the favorite stand- 
ing position is crow-legged. Eyes 
wild and staring, abrupt gestures, 
harsh, loud, and barking voices, evi- 


dence the savage. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the women than the 
contrast between face and form. 
Upon the lower limbs, especially the 
haunches, of the Medician Venus, a 
hideous wrinkled face meets the dis- 
appointed eye. 

The Wanika are a curious study of 
rudimental mind. In some points a 
nation of semi-naturals, all with them 
is confusion. - To the incapacity of 
childhood they unite the hard-headed- 
ness of age. With the germs of the 
ideas that belong to a Bacon or a 
Shakespeare, they combine incapabi- 
lity of developing them. Their reli- 
gion is that of “ gentily worshipping 
nothing,” yet feeling instinctively 
something above them—a Fetiss-sys- 
tem of demonolatry, and the ghost- 
faith common to Africans; in fact, 
the vain terrors of our childhood 
rudely systematised. Thus they have 
neither god nor devil, nor heaven 
nor hell, nor soul nor idol.. “ Mu- 
jungu,” the word applied, like the 
Kafir Uhlunga, to the Supreme, also 
denotes any good or evil revenant. 
They offer sheep, goats, poultry, and 
palm-wine upon the tombs of their 
ancestors,* but they cannot compre- 
hend a futurity. They fear the 
Coma or Evestrum: etymologically 
it means ‘‘one departed ;’—but they 
say of the dead, Yuzi sira—“he is 
finished.” Thus believing, with our 
philosophers, the Koma to be a sub- 
jective, not an objective existence, 
ghost craft is still the only article of 
their idiotic creed. All their diseases 
arise from possession. They have evii 
ghosts, and haunters of both faiths 
—the Mulungu is the Pagan’s, the 
Phaypo is the Moslem’s departed spi- 
rit. Their rites are intended either 
to avert evils from themselves, or to 
cast them upon others, and the pri- 
mal cause of their sacrifices is the 
Mganga or medicine-man’s self-inte- 
rest. When the critical moment has 
arrived, the ghost is adjured to come 
forth from the possessed; and he 
names some article in which, if worn 





* The Rev. Mr. Schén falls into the common European error of supposing that 
drops of liquor spilt in honour of the old people, 7. e. ancestors, food-offerings at 
graves, and fires lighted there on cold nights, evidences in the West African belief 
in futurity. As the act proves, it is a.belief in presentity. Savages cannot separate 
the idea of an immortal soul from an immortal body. Can we wonder, when the 
wisest of the civilised have not yet agreed upon the subject? 
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round the neck or limbs, he will reside 
without annoyance to the wearer. 
This idea lies at the bottom of many 
practices. It is the object of the 
leopard’s claw, the strings of white, 
black, and blue beads worn over the 
shoulder, and called Mudugu ga mu- 
lungu, (ghost-beads), and the rags 
taken from the sick man’s body, and 
nailed to what Europeans call the 
“ Devil’s tree ’—termed technically a 
kehi, or chair. This article is pre- 
ferred by the ghost or demon to the 
patient, and thus, by mutual agree- 
ment, both are happy. Some people, 
especially women, are: haunted by a 
dozen revenants, each of which has 
his peculiar chatm and name, One 
of them is ridiculously enough called 
Barakat—in Arabic, a blessing. 

It has not suited the Moslem’s pur- 
pose to proselytise the Wanika, who 
doubtless would have adopted the 
saving faith like their brethren the 
Somal. As it is, the Toruma clan has 
been partly converted, and many of 
the heathen fast like Mohammedans, 
feeling themselves raised in the scale 
of creation by doing something. Their 
ceremonies are the simplest contri- 
vances of savage priestcraft. Births 
are not celebrated, and the new-born 
infant is strangled if weakly or de- 
formed. Children become the mo- 
ther's, or rather her brother’s pro- 
perty, to be disposed of as he pleases. 
Circumcision, partially practised by 
the gentile throughout East Africa 
from Egypt to the Cape, is a semi- 
religious act, performed once every 
five or six years upon the youths en 
masse, and accompanied by the usual 
eating and drinking, drumming and 
dancing. A man may marry any 
number of wives; the genial rite—no 
tie, however, to these fickle souls—is 
celebrated by jollifications, and broken 
at leisure. The principal festivities, 
if they can be so called, are at fune- 
rals, The object is, as the people say, 
Ussa kiwewe, to “ break the fear” of 
death—an event which, savage-like, 
they regard with inexpressible horror. 


For a whole week the relations of the 
deceased must abstain from business, 
however urgent, and, under pain of 
insult and a heavy fine, ruin them- 
selves by killing cattle and broaching 
palm-wine for the community. At 
these times also there is a laxity of 
manners which recalls to mind the 
abominations of the classical Adonia. 
The characteristic of their customs 
is the division of both sexes, with 
initiatory rites—resembling masonic 
degrees. The orders are three in 
number*—WVyere, the young; Khambi, 
the middle-aged; a Mfaya, the 
old. Each has its different initia- 
tion and ceremonies, the principle of 
which is, that the junior must pur- 
chase promotion from the senior or- 
der. Once about every twenty years 
happens the great festival Unyaro, at 
which the middle-aged degree is con- 
ferred upon men from thirty down 
to years of childhood. The candi- 
dates retire to the woods for a fort- 
night, during the first half claying 
themselves with white, during the 
second with red earth. On this occa- 
sion a slave is sacrificed, and the 
ceremony is performed with a num- 
ber of mysterious rites concerning 
which*I could learn nothing. This 
year the Unyaro was to occur; the 
arrival of the Masai prevented the 
rite. When all the Khambi have 
been raised to the highest order, 
Mfaya, these, formerly the elders, 
return literally to a second childhood, 
They are once more Nyere (old boys), 
and there is no future promotion for 
them. After the bloody sacrifice and 
the coatings of clay, these orders 
are mainly distinguished by their 
religious utensils: for instance, the 
Miansa, or huge drum, a goat-skin 
stretched upon a hollow tree-trank, 
six feet long, whose hollow prolonged 
sounds, heard at night from the depths 
of distant hills, resemble a melancholy 
moan, is peculiar to the third degree, 
or elders. It is brought during dark 
to the Kaya, that the junior orders 
may not look upon it. Similarly, 





* Traces of this threefold organisation, founded as it is upon nature’s laws, may be 
found in many communities of the negro and negroid race. The Kru republic, for 
instance, which flourishes in pure democracy close to the Ashanti and Dahomey 
despotisms, divides its members into three classes—the Kedibo, or juveniles; the 
Sedibo, or soldiers (adults); and the Guekbade, elders and censors. A fee is also 


paid for entering the different orders. 
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the women have earthenware drums, 
which are concealed from the men. 

Languor and apathy are the gifts 
of the climate; moreover, man in 
these lands, wanting little, works 
little. Two great bodies, indeed, 
seem everywhere to make of life one 
long holiday—the civilised rich, who 
have all things; and the savage, who 
possesses little or nothing. Yet are 
the Wanika, and indeed all wild 
men, greedy of gain—perfectly disho- 
nest in quest of lucre, and not to be 
bound by agreement or oath. Like 
all nations in this part of Africa, 
they are essentially and instinctively 
thieves. They never go to war. 
Agriculture and settled life have 
enervated them, without supplying 
superior knowledge. They scratch 
the ground with small hoes—wander 
about with their few goats and cows 
—sit in the sun, and spend hours 
squatting around an old well whilst 
water collects, rather than dig a pit 
or dam a ravine. They thus labour 
three days, and rest on the fourth, 
called Yuna, from Yuma, the Moslem 
Sabbath: this is their only idea of 
weeks. Their time is principally 
passed in intoxication, by means of 
thembu, or palm-wine. The drum 
scarcely ever ceases; as amongst the 
Sawahili, it sounds at all times, sea- 
sons, and occasions. The music is 
simple: they are contented to re- 
cite, for the livelong night, such merum 
nectar as 

“ Kitést milalani kéiika,”* 

The polity of the Wanika is the 
rude and lawless equality of Bush- 
men. None commands where none 
obeys ; consequently there is no com- 
bination, no improvement. The chief 
plies his hoe like the serf; and even 
to protect. life, men will not unite. 
Causes are decided according to the 
great African code, ancient custom, 
by a council of elders. Adultery is 
punished by the fine of a cow; the 


murderer is more generally mulcted 
than slain. Little is said concerning 
the death of a slave, and a man found 
pilfering is chastised by the proprie- 
tor with sword or arrow. The tribe 
is divided into half-a-dozen clans, 
each in number perbaps sufficient to 
stock a small European town. Petty 
political jealousies and dissensions are 
as necessary to these savages as to the 
highly civilised. 

The Wanika are an anomaly in 
mental gifts. With time and tune 
well developed, they easily learned 
music from the missionaries; but 
they ever prefer their own meaning- 
less recitative. At first they attended 
the schools; presently, with their 
usual laxity and levity, growin 
weary of application, they dubbed 
all who so exerted themselves Wa- 
zingu, or fools, They possess in a 
high degree the gift of most African 
races, an unstudied eloquence. Their 
unpremeditated speech rolls like the 
torrent; every limb takes its part in 
the work of persuasion, and the pecu- 
liar rhythm of their dialect is fa- 
vourable to such displays of oratory. 
Few, however, can “follow the 
words” that is to say, answer the 
heads of an opponent's speech. Such” 
power of memory and logical faculty 
are not in them. The abuse of the 
gift of language makes them boister- 
ous in conversation, uvable to keep 
silence—the negro race is ever loqua- 
cious —and to “bend their tongue 
like their bows for lies.” They can- 
not even, to use a Zanzibar German 
merchant’s ‘phrase, “lie honestly.” 
Their character may thus be briefly 
summed up: a futile race of degraded 
men, drunken, destructive, cowardly, 
boisterous, immoral, indolent, and 
improvidest. Their redeeming points 
are a tender love of family, which 
displays itself by violent ‘“‘ kin-grief,” 
and a strong attachment to an unin- 
viting home. 

The men’s dress is a tanned skin 





* “The bird starts not from the palm.” 


+ A proletarian critic has complained of my description of Somal inconsistency : 
—“ This affectionately-atrocious people,” he declares, “is painted in strangely oppo- 
site colours.” Can he not, then, conceive the high development of destructiveness 
and adhesiveness, to speak phrenologically, combining in the same individual? and 
are not the Irish peasantry a familiar instance of the phenomenon? Such is the 
negro’s destructiveness, that I have never seen him drop or break an article with- 
out a burst of laughter. During the fires at Zanzibar he appears like a demon— 
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or a cotton cloth tied round the 
waist; strips of hairy cowhide are 
bound like garters below the knee, 
and ostrich and other feathers are 
stuck in the tufty poll. Their orna- 
ments are earrings of brass or iron 
wire, and small brass chains ; around 
their necks and shoulders, arms and 
ankles, bang beads, talisman-case, 
and “ ghost-chairs”"—generally some 
article difficult to obtain, like a leo- 
pard’s claw. They now rarely tattoo, 
saying, “ Why should we spoil our 
bodies?” This ornament is abandoned 
to women, who raise the skin with a 
long sharp thorn, prick it with a 
knife, and wash the wounds with 
ochre and water. Abroad, the 
Monika carries his bow, and lon 
hide quiver fall of reed arrows, tip 
with wood or iron, and poisoned by 
means of some bulbous root: the 
citizens of Mombas have wisely pro- 
hibited the sale of guns. He has also 
a spear, a knife at his waist for cut- 
ting coco-nuts, a Rungu or knob-stick 
in his girdle behind, and a long sword 
rudely imitating the straight Omani 
blade, halfsheathed, and sharpened 
near the point. On journeys he slings 
to his back a three-knobbed stool of 
solid wood*—sitting on the bare 
ground is supposed to cause dysen- 
tery; he hangs round his neck a 
gourd sneeze-mull, containing pow- 
dered tobacco, with fragrant herbs 
and the dried heart of plantain; and 
he holds a long thin staff surmounted 
by a little cross, which serves to churn 
his blood - and- milk. The wife’s 
toilette is as simple—a skin or cloth 
round the loins, another veiling the 
bosom, and, in some cases, a Marind& 
or broad lap of woven beads, like the 
Coéoo of Guiana, falling in front, and 
displaying a broader tail behind. A 
flat disk of thick brass wire adorns 
her throat, making the head appear 


as in a platter; white and pink beads, 
or the scarlet beans of the abrus, form 
her earrings and necklaces, bracelets 
and anklets; and a polished coil of 
brass wire wound round a few inches 
of the leg below the knee, sets off 
the magnificent proportions of the 
limb. Young girls wear long hair, 
and “the bold bairn takes his bow” 
and arrows before thinking of a 
waist-cloth. 

The Wanika are a slave-importing 
people. They prefer the darker 
women of the south to their own 
wives. Children are sold, as in In- 
dia, only where famine compels, and 
all have the usual hatred of slave- 
merchants. “ When that enlighten- 
ed Arab statesman, H. E. Ali bin 
Nasir, H. H. the Imaum of Muscat’s 
Envoy Extraordinary to H.¥B. Ma- 
jesty,” was Governor of Mombas, 
he took advantage of a scarcity to 
feed the starving Wanika from the 
eee granaries. He was careful, 
owever, to secure as pledges of 
repayment the wives and children of 
his debtors, and he lost no time in 
selling off the whole number. Such 
a feat was probably little suspected 
by our countrymen, when, to honour 
enlightened beneficence, they wel- 
comed the statesman with all the 
triumphs of Exeter Hall, presented 
him with costly specimens of geo- 
logy and gold chronometers, enter- 
tained him at the expense of Gov- 
ernment, and sent him from Aden 
to Zauzibar in the H.E.I.C.’s brig of 
war “Tigris.” This Oriental votary 
of free trade came to a merited end. 
In 1844 he was one of the prisoners 
taken by Bana Mtakha, chief of 
Sewy, after the late Sazzid’s ill- 
starred and ill-managed force had 
been destroyed by the Bajuny spear. 
Recognised by the enraged savages, 
he saw his sons expire in torments; 





waving brands over his head, dancing with delight, and spreading the flames as much 
from instinct as with the object of plundering. On the other hand, he will lose his 
senses with grief for the death of near relations: I have seen men who have re- 
mained in this state for years. But why enlarge upon what is apparent to the most 


superficial observer’s eye ? 


* In the “ Reise auf dem Weissen Nil,” extracted from the Vicar-General, Dr 
Ignaz Knobiecher’s Journals (p. 32), we read of the chief Nighila and his followers 
carrying stools of tree stumps ornamented with glass-ware. The other approxima- 
tions in character, eostume, and climate, between the upper country of the White 
River and the coast of East Africa, are exceedingly interesting. 

+ A common article of diet in Kast Africa. Similarly, the Lapps mix reindeer 


blood with milk. 
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he was terribly mutilated during 
life, and was put to death with all 
the refinements of cruelty. The 
Wanika consider service, like slavery, 
a dishonour; they have also some 
food-prejudices which render them 
troublesome to LEuropeans. The 
missionaries were obliged to engage 
Moslems as menials, 

We had proposed a short excur- 
sion inland from Mombas, but every- 
thing was against its execution. 
The land was parched up, provisions 
were upprocurable, and neither guides 
nor porters would face the plunder- 
ing parties then near the town. In- 
deed, it is to be feared that the 
entrance to Chhaga, Kilimanjaro, and 
the hill-country, will be closed to 
travellers for many years. Such is 
the normal state of East Africa. 
The explorer can never be sure of 
finding a particular road practicable : 
a few murders will shut it for an 
age, and stop him at the very thresh- 
old of ingress. On the other hand, 
the merchant always commands an 
entrance for his goods: if one be 
blocked up, another forthwith opens. 
But last year the north-western pro- 
vince of Ukambany, called Kiknyu, 
first visited by the enterprising Dr. 
Krapf at the imminent risk of life, 
began commercial intercourse with 
Mombas. The ground is reached 
after fourteen long stages, and the 
route bids fair to become a highway 
into Intertropical Africa. But let 
not geographers indulge in golden 
visions of the future! Some day the 
Arabs of Mombas will seize and sell 
a caravan, or the fierce Gallas will 
prevail against it. Briefly, no spirit 
of prophecy is needed to predict that 
the Kikuyu line will share the fate 
of many others. But a few years 
ago the Wakuafy were the terror of 
this part of Africa; they have now 


been almost exterminated by a tribe 


of congeners speaking the same dia- 
lect, the Masai. The habitat of this 
grim race is the grassy and temper- 
ate region westward of Chhaga: 
nomades, but without horses, they 
roam over the country foraging their 
camels and herds, without, it is said, . 
building huts, and halting where 
water and green meat abound. The 
are described as a fine, tall, and dar 
nation, like the Somal, with a fear- 
ful appearance, caused by their 
nodding plumes, their pavoises or 
shields long as those of Kafirs, their 
fatal knob-sticks, and _ glittering 
spears of shovel-breadth, made of the 
excellent charcoal-smelted ore of the 
interior. Their rade and abrupt 
manners terrify Sawabili strangers ; 
they will snatch a cloth from the tra- 
veller’s body, and, to test his courage, 
bend a bow with an arrowhead 
touching his limbs: life is valueless 
amongst them, and arms are the sole 
protection, When in peaceful mood, 
they are visited by traders from 
Mombas, Wasin, Tanga, and Pan- 
gany. This year, however, even 
those who went up from the southern 
points feared to pass the frontier. 
Cattle is the end and aim of their 
forays: all herds, they say, are theirs 
by the gift of their God and by right 
of strength—in fact, no other nation 
should dare to claim possession of a 
cow. They never attack, I am told, 
by night, like other Africans, disdain 
the name of robbers, and delay near 
the place plundered, dancing, sing- 
ing, and gorging beef, to offer the 
enemy his revenge. They fear tle 
gun because it pierces their shields, 
and, though rough in demeanour, 
they are not according to travellers, 
inhospitable. Until this year they 
have shunned meeting Moslems and 
civilised men in the field: having 
obtained a victory, they will, I fear, 
repeat the experiment. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Reaper, in this age of book-mak- 
ing and universal reading, you have 
often been required to visit in imagi- 
nation the Bay of Naples. Possibly 
you have yourself been there. If so, 
you know the grotto of Posilipo, and 
the heights above it, commanding the 
celebrated view of the Parthenopwian 
shores. Up near the summit of that 
hill, a little villa appears on a solitary 
platform, from which the rock de- 
seends in a precipice. It is the Villa 
Scarpa. There it stands—so elevated, 
yet so secluded,—and from its terrace 
you look sheer over the beautiful ex- 
panse of waters, with all its islands 
aud environing mountains. A colon- 
nade fringes with shade the base- 
ment story of the villa ; up these pil- 
lars clamber roses and myrtle, and in 
the interspaces’ appear vases and 
statues. You are within an hour's 
walk of the noisy swarming popula- 
tion of Naples; but here, on these 
heights, is perfect stillness, with per- 
fect beauty. To the left are Vesuvius 
and Sorrento,—to the right the shores 
of Baiz,—while in front spreads the 
Bay, with the islands of Capri and 
Ischia in the distance, breaking and 
relieving the wide expanse and deep 
azure of the sea. How happy, you 
say, the tenant of that villaf How 
matchless the prospect for ever open 
to “his eye, like a glorious silent pic- 
ture! Picture! is it not rather the 
living Spirit of the Universe manifest- 
ing itself in glowing vision to the sight 
and soul of man? 

Down in the city, thonsands of 
lazzaroni are jostling and chattering 
ia the noisy streets, or lie suoning 
themselves on door-steps and the 
beach, almost too lazy to eat their bit 
of bread and water-melon. Idlest of 
the idle, emptiest of the empty,—men 
in whom sense of duty and aspira- 
tions after happiness can reach no 
higher ideal of life than the dolce-far- 
niente? Are these the tenants of 
this paradise? Can man indeed be 
80 degraded where nature is so beau- 
tiful?. Alas! itisso: Nature at times 


deals hardly with the beautifal by 
wedding it to the mean, that the lat- 
ter be not quite despised. But tarn 
from those chattering multitudes, in 
whom the soul of the ape seems to 
animate the frame of man,—turn from 
this mere outside of humanity, and 
we will show you, close by, a being 
so different from these that he might 
well be the denizen of another planet. 
Come with us up to the Villa Scarpa. 
Push open the gate, and amid the 
odour and glow of flowers around, 
and with that glorious vision of the 
Bay beneath, let us advance along 
the terrace to the house. In the 
shady recess of the colonnade a slight 
tall figure stands leaning against a 
pillar, gazing quietly and fixedly upon 
the lovely view, now glowing in the 
fall light of the sun. It is Charles 
Thorndale. Ere we interrupt his 
musing, you mark his pallid cheek ; 
and as he turns to greet us, you are 
struck by his beaming eye. It is not 
an eye that looks through you,— it 
rather seems to be looking out be- 
youd you: you are the half-forgotten 
centre round which the eddying 
stream of his thoughts is playing,— 
and you stand amid his gaze like 
some islet in a river encircled on all 
sides by the silent sparkling flood. 
His air is half shy and retiring,—but 
seclasion has wrought no embitter- 
ment of temper, for his quiet face is 
full of kindness and gentleness. Yet 
there is a double weight upon him. 
Languid health pervades his whole 


air, and he has another burden — 


to bear. A cold shadow of melan 
choly hangs over him; and on his 
brow you see the clouding of that 
noble sorrow which falls at times on 
every sincere inquirer who finds him- 
self baffled in his search for truth. 
With the strong, the busy, and the 
healthy that sorrow does not settle— 
it but touches the spirit with its 
raven wing, and passes by. The very 
cares of business or duties of domestic 
life, not less than the electric touch 
of active human joys, ordinarily pre_ 








Thorndale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By Wrt.1aM Suira, Author of “ Athel- 
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vent the noble search for truth from 
permanently overcasting the soul 
with that indefinable melancholy. 
But poor Thorndale! what has he to 
dislodge it? He has no personal ambi- 
tion, no domestic bonds, no duties, 
no cares. Life has no interest for 
him—now at least—if philosophy can 
yield no truth. No wonder, then, 
that that kindly, pallid, lustrous face 
is burdened with sadnesss. 

It was during a Cortinental tour, 
made when he was in perfect health, 
that Thorndale had first seen and 
been charmed with the exquisite re- 
treat in which we find him. He was 
not long to enjoy it now. So far as 
relates to life on earth, he is a 
doomed man. The pulmonary dis- 
ease which was his excuse, rather than 
his motive, for quitting England, was 
of too decided a character to be 
checked by a change of climate. This 
he knew: he allowed others to talk 
of the medicinal virtues of the air of 
Italy,—he thought only of his beauti- 
ful solitude on Mount Posilipo. He 
wished to be alone, and “look his 
last” here. The habit of the pen, 
too, clung to him to the end; and in 
the little time left, he felt there was 
so much to think of—a whole world 
of thoughts still to be put in order, 
and all the fruitless fascinating spe- 
culations of philosophy to be reviewed 
once more, before they were parted 
with for ever. He is at Naples, the 
Elysian fields of the scholar and 
archsologist,—but you will hear no 
more scholarly talk upon petrified 
trifles of the past from him, Themes 
of the dilettanti! how small you look 
in the light of everlasting truth, or 

hen man is face to face with eter- 

ity! 

“T am here upon classic ground,” 
he says—‘ surrounded, as they say, 
by classical associations ;—a Sybil’s 
cave—the tomb of Virgil—the baths 
of one Emperor, the palace of another. 
Very slight and transitory, and mere 
affairs of yesterday, seem these grave 
antiquities to me. Such classical as- 
sociations have ceased to affect me; 
they have fallen off from the scene. 
I see only this beautiful nature,—I 
meditate only upon man. Rome and 
the Czsars are a little matter; God, 
Nature, and Humanity—on these I 
think incessantly.” Again he speaks : 


“ God—Immortality—Progress, these 
are my three watchwords ; these are 
the three great faiths which I de- 
sire to keep steadily before my mind. 
Much still remains obscure to me, 
and would remain obscure were I to 
live to the age of Methuselah, as to 
the precise conception we can permit 
ourselves to form of God—as to the 
nature of our life Immortal—as to 
the degree and description of Pro- 
gress which man is destined to achieve 
on earth. But I can say—and am 
happy in saying it—that these three 
faiths are mine.” 

He does not tell you this as you 
stand with him under the colonnade 
of the Villa. Musing and reserved, 
he does not speak on such themes, 
save to the rare few—the two or three 
—who enjoy his confidence. We are 
reading from a large solid note-book 
which lies on a table in the room 
within, close to the open window. 
Seen from that shaded recess, the 
panorama without presents’ quite a 
magical effect: the bay, with all its 
waters, islands, and mountain-shores, 
seems no longer to rest upon the 
earth at all, but to be lifted up and 
poised like the clouds, midway to 
heaven — rather itself a veritable 
heaven. And there Thorndale used 
to sit, admiring “that beautiful 
nature,” and noting down, in dis- 
jointed fragments, those thoughts 
upon man, and souvenirs of his own 
lite, which came back upon him most 
vividly when life itself was waning. 
Do not think he was all sad as he sat 
there. His burden of melancholy, 
indeed, was too great, but in essence 
it was divine. Let those secret pages 
tell how the hours passed with him : 
—T cannot describe (he writes) that 
mysterious tremulous calm with 
which I look out upon this expanse 
of sun-lit waters, — tremulous they 
also with light, as I with feeling. 
Here, as I sit at the open win- 
dow, with this beautiful bay out- 
stretched before me, the mind is 
stirred as with the music of un- 
utterable thoughts. Happy memo- 
ries, and every sweet emotion I have 
known, come back and crowd around 
me. ‘Once more! once more !—look 
too on me, and on me!’ each thought 
seems to utter as it passes)... 
Why should I wish to live? Have I 
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not seen, and felt, and thought, as I 
could never again see, or feel, or 
‘think? Why desire old age—which 
is but the same world, with dimness 
and a film drawn over the vision of 
the man? Better lapse at once from 
youth into oblivion. What there is of 
brief and fitful enchantment in this 
life of man, I too have partly known. 
I have heard music, I have seen 
mountains, I have looked on the sea, 
and clouds, and flowing rivers, and 
the beauty of woman. I have loved ; 
vainly or foolishly, I still have loved. 
I have known, too, that other en- 
chantment, second only to love, that 
early dawn of meditative thought, 
when the stars of heaven are still seen 
in the faint fresh light of the morn- 
ing: afterwards there is more light 
upon the earth, but there is no star, 
and we wait till the dark comes 
down upon us, before we see the 
heavens again !” 


There is compensation in all things, ° 


though many find it not. Joy and 
trouble are bound up in every event 
of life,—even as opposite poles are in- 
separable «in the magnet. Pity it 
is, that the night of trouble is at 
times so dark, or the mental eye of 
the sufferer so feeble, that the inter- 
woven gold with which Providence 
relieves the woof of calamity remains 
undiscovered. It was not so now 
with Thorndale. His load fell off as 
he saw himself near the end of his 
journey. If not happy, he is at least 
imperturbably calm as the silence 
and solitude around him. “No 
long vista, dark with extinguished 
hopes,” he says, “now lies before 
me to be trodden to the end. 
Those coming years, so pale and 
joyless—those spectres of the future 
—will haunt me no more At 
every pause of life they stood before 
me. I could not see the little plot of 
sunshine at my feet for gazing up- 
wards at those fearful shadows. Now 
all this is changed. Time has once 
for all set down his hour-glass before 
me: there it stands—a few sands, 
precious as gold, are all that remain. 
How swiftly they ran! and there is 
no hand can turn the glass!’ His 
intellectual being energises to the 
last, and new lights continue to 
break upon him like stars as the 
night comes down, Immortality to 


human beings, he now sees, would 
be a useless gift and an insupportable 
burden,. “ We should do nothing 
with it: for every task there would 
be an eternal to-morrow: we run to 
waste unless our very days are num- 
bered. Think, too, what eternity 
would be to one whoge nature it is to 
fill all faturity with the sadness and 
terror of the present moment. How 
would he look eternity in the face, 
who recoils like a scared child at 
a@ few blank years before him?” 
‘‘Wish for no amaranths,” he says 
again. ‘“‘Amaranthine flowers’! — 
it is very like eternal tinsel!” The 
very limitation of the term of enjoy- 
ment has much to do with the ex- 
quisiteness of life’s pleasares. | “It 
is the perishable blossom that is so 
pre-eminently beautiful.” It is a 
sense of our own transitoriness that 
heightens our emotion at the sight 
of the enduring beauties of Nature. 
“Strange!” murmurs the invalid as 
he Jeans over the parapet, looking 
down on the colored glories below — 
“strange! how the beauty and mys- 
tery of all nature is heightened by 
the near prospect of that coming 
darkness which will sweep it all 
away !” 

The invalid of the Villa Scarpa is 
a@ man worth knowing. Half-poet, 
half-philosopber, his is a nature 
coloured to. its core by poetic feeling 
and beautifal thought — protected, by 
the possession of a competency, from 
hard bustling contact with the world, 
but only thereby more liable to an 
undue development of that dreami- 
ness of nature and susceptibility of 
nerve, for which the common work of 
life is the best prophylactic. Viewed 
externally, his life presents little that 
is very interesting ; but the truth is, 
that the outside gives one no notion 
of his life at all. His intensest life 
has been within. That mind so full 
of speculation — that heart so steeped 
in sensibility — that poetic imagina- 
tion, creating new environments for 
him at every turn of the kaleidoscope 
of feeling — what can be known of 
their workings from without? No- 
thing. And this is precisely the 
relation in which the common world 
stands to hundreds of those who 
walk through it. In how many lives 
there lurks a hidden romance or a 
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hidden terror! If we could unscale 
our eyes and look with spiritual 
glance into the inner life of those 
around us, we should certainly see 
many a dark corner that now escapes 
us, but would we not also see many 
a beauty and tenderness which at 
present lie veiled from view? The 
sunshine of propitious circumstances 
might bring forth that inner loveli- 
ness; but as the world goes, much of 
it will ever be forced to bloom only 
in the occult world of mind, palely 
like the flowers of Elysium that never 
drank the sunlight. Of poets espe- 
cially it is true that the romance of 
their soul’s story often appears but 
as commonplace in their outward 
career. ‘The inner life of every true 
poet,” it has been said, “must be 
poetical; and could we trace the 
private workings of their souls, and 
read the pages of their mental und 
moral development, no biographies 
could be richer in instruction, and 
even entertainment.” As poet and 
philosopher in one, and of a shy 
reserved temperament withal, our 
friend Thorndale is one to whom 
these remurks are specially appli- 
cable. Fortunately, we have a key 
to his inner life. In that solid 
manuscript-book, in which of late 
he has been writing so much, are 
jottings of past emotions of which 
the world never got sight, and most 
clear and legible tracings of those 
mental conflicts which constituted 
the main tenor of his life. Without 
the help of this key, even his most 
intimate friends would fail to know 
one-half the real life of Charles 
Thorndale ; for with him it was the 
inner life that was the true one, the 
substance; and of this his outer 
career gave no better token than the 
lumbering husk of the cocoa-nut does 
of the fruit within. 

Not long after our sight of him on 
the terrace of the Villa Scarpa, Thorn- 
dale passed away from this world 
which so much perplexed him, and 
in which, from his boyhood to the 
grave, he hardly ever seemed to feel 
at home. He had written his Diary 
for himself, not for others — for his 
own -mental satisfaction and recrea- 
tion, — and he left it unheeded and 
uncared for. A kindly chance after- 
wards rescued the book from destruc- 


tion, and we shall see by-and-by what 
was the nature of its contents. But 
first let us turn over its pages, and , 
from the scattered souvenirs obtain 
a glimpse of Thorndale’s life. The 
earliest glimpse we get of him — for 
his life is given in pictures, rather 
than in a connected narrative — is 
playing under the same skipping-rope 
with his little cousin Winifred, at his 
uncle’s residence of Sutton Manor, 
near the bank of the Thames. We 
see two merry children coursing along 
the smooth turf, and the rope flying 
over their heads. Each holds in one 
hand a handle of the skipping-rope ; 
each has one arm locked around the 
waist of his companion. They have 
no thought but of holding fast, and 
keeping step and time, as the rope 
flies round,—and they dance onwards 
under it, laughing and singing. And 
a lady calls from the terrace — it is 
his ever-watchful mother : “ Charles, 
‘take care of Winifred !— see that she 
does not fall!” As he emerged from 
boyhood into youth, Thorndale, left 
an orphan, was transferred to the 
guardianship of his uncle gt Sutton 
Manor, —the heads of which estab- 
lishment he has cleverly described in 
a couple of sentences. His uncle, Sir 
Thomas Moberly, was “a wealthy 
man; hospitable, kind, a little pomp- 
ous, proud of his pedigree, a mem- 
ber of Parliament withal, and hugely 
solicitous to stand high in the coun- 
ty.’ Of Lady Moberly one “ could 
say nothing but what was commend- 
able; only the commendable qualities 
moved within narrow limits, such as 
were drawn by a very restricted in- 
telligence. She took her place in the 
fashionable world; she also took a 
recognised position in the evangelical 
world: these two strokes being given, 
the rest of the portrait may easily be 
traced. An exemplary woman—most 
doctrinal, most wunspiritual!” The 
shy lad, with his wounded spirit and 
passionate regrets, felt ill at ease in 
that great house and under such tute- 
lage. Only one person seemed fully 
to tolerate and sympathise with him, 
and that was his cousin Winifred. 

A gentleman's son, with a fair com- 
petency, Thorndale was designed for 
Oxford, and is sent as a preparatory 
step to study with aclergyman. For 
three years he is absent from Sutton 
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Manor ; and when on the eve of re- 
turning thither to spend the vacation 
before going to Oxford, he receives 
an enigmatical warning from his lady 
aunt that he must not fall in love 
with his now beautifol cousin—the 
only heir at Sutton Manor, and who 
has been designed from her youth 
for some better match than the so- 
cial position of Thorndale can offer. 
Thorndale, giving no heed at the 
time to the enigmatical postcript ; 
arrives as usual at Sutton Manor; 
and his own pen must describe what 
there befell him. 


“T let the carriage take my baggage up 
to the house by the more public drive, 
and walked myself through the devious 
paths of the shrubbery. It was a bright 
summer’s day, and its shady avenues 
were particularly agreeable. . . . As 
I strolled leisurely on, T came to a seat 
formed of the stump of a departed elm- 
tree, which the moss had overgrown. 
Some one had been lately occupying it, 
for a book lay upon the moss, with a 
whole handful of roses piled up upon 
the open page to keep the place... . It 
was a volume of Scott. I had soon taken 
my seat on the mossy trunk, engrossed 
in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. How 
long the fascination of that poet had 
held me, I cannot say: but when I 
lifted up my eyes from the page—lo! 
there stood before me the veritable fairy 
—the baronet’s daughter and my sweet 
cousin Winifred. She had returned for 
her book. Finding how I was engaged, 
she stood smiling before me, in play- 
ful mood, waiting to see how long she 
might remain there looking on, and her- 
self unseen. She started, and blushed 
a little, I think, amidst her laughter, 
when our eyes met. How beautiful she 
had grown! My little cousin—so late 
my playmate—how my heart bounded, 
how it trembled before you! . . And 
there she stood, in no stately drawing- 
room, but in the greenwood, with the 
light of heaven playing on her open 
brow, and on that fair head: for I well 
remember that, to enjoy the breeze and 
freedom of the place, she had taken off 
her hat, and hung it by the strings, 
basket-fashion, on her arm. She stood 
before me in the free air, and in the 
golden light of day; and the poet—the 
truest-hearted and most chivalrous of 
poets—was our only master of the 
ceremonies. It was fortunate for me 
that he came to our rescue: I could 
pour out on him, and on his heroines, 
the language of admiration. Never was 


poet so much extolled—never so com- 
pletely forgotten. 

“We often afterwards met in that 
shrubbery—walked there and talked. 
What poetry we more than talked—we 
lived! No antique grove devoted to 
god or goddess was ever more sacred 
than those shady avenues became to me. 
And, indeed, this early love, so pure and 
so devoted, is more akin to worship than 
anything else to which I can resemble it.” 

The full meaning of the enigma- 
tical postscript soon breaks on the 
dreaming youth, and extinguishes 
whatever spirit of ambitious enter- 
prise he might otherwise have had. 
The blow fell with double weight upon 
one like him, with no natural im- 
pulse to an active career ; and when, 
on leaving Sutton Manor, he installed 
himself in the cloister of Oxford, he 
was as indifferent to, the world as any 
monk of the middle ages could have 

n. “ Academical honours,” he 
says, “had no sort of charm for me. 
The ‘daily bread’ ‘was secured, and 
neither law, physic, or divinity could 
have given me my Winifred!” When 
the “long vacations” cime round, 
instead of repairing as usual to 
Sutton Manor, he generally gave out 
that he was going to Wales or Cum- 
berland to “read.” “That house,” 
he says, “ which in common parlance 
was called my home, was not indeed 
closed to me, but was made difficult 
of entrance, embarrassing, and _peril- 
ous by the very attractions it pos- 
sessed. I, if I pleased, might love my 
fair cousin to my heart’s content— 
or its destruction —that was my 
affair; but I must not ask my cousin 
to return this love.” On finally 
quitting the University, however, it 
seemed expected that he should pay 
a somewhat longer visit than usual 
to Sutton Manor. It was his last; 
and the following glimpses he gives 
us of it and of Winifred, in his 
Diary, are so exquisitely beautiful 
that we quote the passage nearly 
entire :— 

“From time to time I had continued 
to see Winifred. To me she was al- 
ways the same—kind, beautiful, irre- 
sistibly lovable. Only one of us, I sup- 
pose, felt or understood what embar- 
rassed our intercourse. She wondered 
why I stayed away so long, and why my 
visits were so brief. . Even Lady Moberly 
seemed to think that I over-acted my 
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precautionary Sir Thomas had at 
length come to the conclusion that I was 
altogether an irreclaimable bookworm, 
who would do nothing in the world or 
in society—nothing either in public or 
in private life; a result he éntirely attri- 
buted to that home education which he 
had so often inveighed against in vain. 
No one suspected what a complete 
tyranny was exercised over the soul of 
this wandering bookworm! Flight, and 
the involving myself in some abstruse 
speculation, ‘to steal from me the natural 
man,’ were my only resources. 

“ Attractel—then warned by many a 
sharp pain; flying, and again attracted; 
it was the old story of the Moth and the 
Flame! . . . During the visit I now 
paid, I gave myself up with a quiet holi- 
day delight to the fascination of Wini- 
fred’s society. At all events, I said to 
myself, the penalty falls on one of us 
only. And as for me—it matters not; 
I shall for this whole month persist in 
loving! Ishall see her every day, talk 
with her, walk with her, ride with her, 
be her boatman on this beautiful river. 
Yes, let the storm threaten what it may, 
I will simply love on! 

“T did!—I had what I have since 
called my month of Elysium. . . . . 
Lover asI had been of nature, I never 
knew till then what beauty there was in 
the simple landscape, in the fields, the 
flowers, trees, and the running stream. 
I never knew what roses were, or could 
be, till I saw Winifred in her own garden 
standing amongst them. 

- “T cannot describe her, I cannot see 
her for the light love threw, and siill 
throws around her. Beautiful she was, 
for every one proclaimed it; and kind 
she must have been, for everybody loved 
her. . . . WhenI talked with Wini- 
fred, my philosophy was ever hopeful and 
full of faith. It was the faith | formed 
for her that I was giving to myself. I 
saw the heavens opening, for I looked 
with her eyes, and looked—for her. . . 
After love, how poor a thing is admira- 
tion! It is only the admiration that 
goes before love, and ushers it in, that is 
worth having. 

“When I look back upon this golden 
time—this month of Elysium, as I have 
called it—EI am amazed to think of the 
capacity for happiness that isin us. Let 
any. philosopher, with his mental chemis- 
try, try to analyse the complex and intri- 
cate felicities that the presence of one 
loved person can bring us! he will make 
nothing of it. He may as well count the 
ripples of light upon yonder ocean when 
the rising sun strikes it. How fortunate 
are they with whom the ecstasy of such 
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an epoch ushers in the calm and life-long 
friendship! With me it had to subside 
—how it could—into mere cold despond- 
ency. Some of us worship very madly, 
How, in imagination, do the arms open, 
and we fold so tenderly, for ever and 
for ever to our hearts—mere shadow! 
We open our arms to the empty air, 
Will not the idol come down from its 
pedestal? Never!—never to us! Yet 
we worship before it still. 

“T cannot tell how others in like case 
have felt; with me there was a division 
and a rebellion in my own soul. My 
anger turned ever upon myself. I can 
say that I felt no bitterness against any 
other living being. But this mad grief 
seemed to arm my right hand with an 
imaginary dagger, pointed always against 
my own heart. To such self-combat and 
suicidal rage was my Elysian happiness 
conducting me! 

“Again the Moth gathered strength 
and wing enough to take flight. I broke 
from the enchanted garden. I pretended 
some urgent necessity for travelling to 
Scotland. Railway, coach, steamboat— 
I made no pause till I found myself at the 
well-known inn at Tarbet, on Loch Lo- 
mond. I had spent one night at the inn, 
and the next morning I was sitting on 
the margin of the lake. Very majestic 
is Ben Lomond, very beautiful the lake : 
but all this inanimate beauty was power- 
less now. I saw it not. Memory was 
stronger than vision. In vain had I tra- 
velled some three hundred miles or more; 
I was still in the garden at Sutton Ma- 
nor; I was on the river there, or in the 
park or shrubbery ; I was still with Wini- 
fred ! 

“ And then. came all manner of delu- 
sive reasonings—so prodigally produced 
on these occasions. What if, after all, 
nothing was wanting, but, on my part— 
courage!—one bold step! Would not 
all yield to the wish of Winifred? was 
she not omnipotent over the affection of 
both parents? And how could Winifred 
express her wish if I did not tempt forth 
the secret of her heart? And what was 
that which, sitting at the piano, she had 
drowned in a perfect storm of music! 
What ought to have followed on that 
‘unless—unless?’ A thousand such re- 
sistless arguments—that seemed resist- 
less, and are light as air—crowded into 
my mind, till I wrought myself into the 
eonviction that I, indeed, was my own 
greatest enemy, by the unbroken silence 
I had hitherto maintained. I started up 
from the spot where, for some hours, I 
had been sitting like a statue, I flew to 
the inn, I flew to the steamboat, I tra- 
velled back. I travelled without ceasing 
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day and night. I seemed only to pause 
to draw breath, when I stood once more 
at the gate of the shrubbery at Satton 
Manor. Then indeed I paused. Leaning 
on the half-opened gate, I saw again my 
own potion in its true and natural 
light. Was it not always known and 
understood that such a thing was nat to 
be? One after the other, all my falla- 
cious reasonings deserted me. What 
madness could have brought me there? 
I hoped no one had seen me.—Slowly 
and softly the half-opened gate was 
closed again. I walked away,—retrac- 
ing my steps as unobserved as possible 
’ through the village.” 

The tide of circumstances ran 
strongly against poor Thorndale, and 
he had not nerve to venture to breast 
it. Probably, if he had, the issue 
would have been the same. But was 
ever the “old, old story” told more 
exquisitely! “I cannot describe her, 
—I cannot see her for the light love 
threw around her!” These are the 
words of true lover and poet. What 
a vain thing is a mere catalogue of 
features, — the’ disjecta membra of 
beauty, giving no idea whatever of 
the living loveliness. There is ever 
such a halo of brightness around 
beauty, especially when idolised by 
love, that we see it simply as a liv- 
ing lustre or splendour, rather than 
as a composite of separate forms and 
features. Crushed and quivering in 
spirit, Thorndale could not seek re- 
fuge, where many seek it, in the 
whirl of gay life. In the season, 
when the Moberlys occupied their 
house in town, he had opportunities 
of seeing what is especially called 
Society, and might have circulated 
through a considerable circle of it. 
But ball-rooms did not suit him: he 
found no excitement there— they 
were only a weariness. “ Well,” he 
said to himself, as he returned from 


such scenes, “I must live then in y 


solitade,—say rather in companion- 
ship with the noblest minds, speak- 
ing to me in their noblest moods. 
This is highest society—society of 
the truly great. What nobility and 
what royalty can compare with 
those? I live with the kings and 
emperors of the realm of thought. 
Nay, is it not the chariot of the sun- 
bright god himself that I ascend, 
when I ride with the spirit of the 
poet, and survey and comprehend 


the wide world beneath us?” His 
solitary nature, therefore, when he 
turned away from the gate of Sutton 
Manor, took to the country, and he 
went a-roaming over the romantic 
hills and dales of Oumberland and 
Westmoreland, with their lovely 
lakes, which he had visited a year or 
two before in the company of his 
poet friend Luxmore, “ Bat how 
changed a mind,” he says, “did I 
now bring with me to the very same 
scenes! Not all the light on all the 
hills could now disperse or compete 
with the vision of one fair girl.” 
Had Providence taken him by the 
shoulders and set him to hard work, 
especially if of a physical kind, it 
would have done Thorndale a hun- 
dredfold more good than any amount 
of vacant roamings and journey- 
ings. , Change of worldly fortune, 
or six weeks at the plough, wonld 
have been the best specific for his 
beautiful but morbid passion, and 
might have given him back to the 
world, still a dreamer indeed, but 
not a slave. And Thorndale himself 
must have known this; for one day, 
at an earlier period of his life, amid 


‘his rural musings, he tried his hand 


at turning a furrow, and did it not 
amiss,—but the tremor of muscle 
extended into the region of mind, 
and, by temporarily shaking the 
framework of his speculations, 
showed him that the feasibility of 
uniting high intellectual and emo- 
tional culture with labours like these 
was much more doubtful than he had 
formerly imagined. But  circum- 
stances did not force him to hard 
work, and his temperament was 
averse to it: so he continued as he 


was. And O cynic! who art pre 


paring to sneer, before doing so ask 
your dry little brain, what instances 
ou can nawe in which a man has 
shown himself more powerful than 
the nature which God gave bim, and 
the circumstances in which he was 
placed. So Thorndale wandered on, 
speculating instead of working, and 
unable to shake off his tyrannous 
bitter-sweet thraldom. Ever and 
anon there fell upon him such a 
sense of blankness and utter desola- 
tion. “It could not be otherwise,” 
he says. “Iwas not framed of that 
granite strength that can stand alone. 
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and I had to stand alone,—or so it 
seemed to me. I had no friends, no 
occupation, no home. I had linked 
myself to no professional brother- 
hood—I had no rivals or allies. 
Henceforward to me there was no 7e- 
turn to any spot on earth. All places 
were alike; in all [ must be a wanderer. 
My home was any room where I could 
draw a bolt across the door.” 

He goes abroad to and wonders 
over the Continent, and finds there 
more of human fellowship and relief 
in the unrestrained converse with 
utter strangers, present one day and 
gone the next, than he did amidst 
the hard reserve of English life. 
There had been one passion long 
stirring in his soul—the only one 
beside his love for Winifred—and 
that was the desire for philosophic 
truth. Books that treated on the 
nature of the human soul, on the 
great problems of God and this world 
of nature and of man, had ever pos- 
sessed for him an absorbing interest. 
And now, the other passion crush- 
ed, this mere reflective life was 
all that was left him. Life of pale 
joys and noble sorrows—in which 
poetry and philosophy combine to 
lend a charm to the: seducing study, 
and from which the profound in- 
terest of the problems prevents the 
mind ever breaking away. “ He 
who has once thought earnestly on 
the great problems of life,” said 
Thorndale, as his own life was wan- 
ing, “will think on to the end of 
his days: under cloud or in sun- 
shine, doubting or believing, with 
good result or no result at all, he 
will still: think on.” In the course 
of his rambles on the Continent, 
and also on his return to England, 
he meets with friends who were the 
companions of his student life, and 
with whom he used to exchange 
communings in fields of thought so 
naturally congenial; and an account 
of these interviews and conversa- 
tions forms the larger part of the 
Diary, the composition of which 
formed the recreation of his last 
hours. At length a constitutional 
tendency to consumption, aggravated 
by the depression and suppressed 
emotion of his hopeless Jove for Wini- 
fred, assumes a threatening form, 
and compels him to settle in a sunny 
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nook in the Isle of Wight. He still 
kept away from Sutton Manor; but 
at length, having to write to his 
uncle on business, ‘amiable messages 
came in return, abundant ets to 
hear of ill-health, and an’ especial 
chiding from Winifred for my un- 
social habits. Unsocial! I think 
that the pain of solitude was at this 
time, more than any other cause, 
fostering the malady under which I 
was growing weaker every day.” 
The drama of the Moth and the 
Flame was not entirely played out; 
and amid ill-health and a fevered 
brain, a scrap of writing in her hand, 
containing a kindly word such as she 
might bestow on any old friend, "had 
a strange power over him. One day 
he had a singular delusion. As he 
was lying listless on his couch, look- 
ing out of the open window—for the 
day was sultry—he beheld a lady 
walking in the garden, and approach- 
ing the house: and a strange but 
irresistible delusion seized him that 
it was Winifred. “She seemed to be 
occupying herself with the flowers, 
but in reality she was only preparing 
herself for her interview with her 
stricken cousin—stricken in health— 
stricken, as she knew, in more than 
health.” It was but a mirage of the 
heart! We quote the passage in 
which he describes his feelings on the 
occasion, especially as the passage is 
inextricably interwoven with the one 
which gives us the last glimpse of 
that beautiful heart, as, in the seclu- 
sion of the Villa Scarpa, it descends 
—calmly at last—to the dim valley 
and sbadow of death. 


“T watched breathless — my heart 
beating violently—till the figure should 
turn to me. It turned—looked up for 
a moment at the cottage, and walked 
trippingly away. It was a fair young 
girl—very fair—but not Winifred... . 
Winifred Moberly was in her own beau- 
tiful garden, or sitting in her own draw- 
ing-room, with many friends around her. 
Why should she concern herself with the 
sick exile out here? How could I be so 
mad as to think it? Yet, madness or 
not, my thoughts, for several days, ran 
in this direction. What if she should 
come? ‘O come, come!’ I murmured 
to myself. ‘Lay your hand upon my 
shoulder. Arrest, detain, restore me. 
Give me health—give ‘me hopeful 
thoughts—give me faith, as well as life 
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—you CAN!’ And then‘again I be- 
thought myself, that my life had so long 
run in one sad and monotonous tenor— 
I know not how I should support the 
sudden turmoil of a great joy. ‘Folly! 
folly! I exclaimed. ‘ Why do I suffer 
such delirious thoughts to intrude on 
me? What should Love do here in the 
very ashesofaman? A great happiness 
would be to me a great trouble; I have 
not been cultivated for happiness.’ 

“Such contradictory and most need- 
less soliloquies was I uttering from my 
sick couch. Consultations now ensued 
with this and that eminent physician. 
Consumption! ayorno? And at length 
the decisive Yes! and intimations that 
the disorder was assuming a very per- 
emptory form, One moment of sharp 
and confused agony as this broke on me; 
then a calm, which has not since de- 
serted me. Never had I suffered from 
such utter depression of spirits, never 
felt so hopeless in my quest of truth or 
happiness, never felt go entirely without 
task or occupation, aim or purpose, for 
the coming days, as in this last retreat in 
the Isle of Wight. I have no wish to 
recall the hours I spent there, or the 
thoughts that there afflicted me. And 
now suddenly life was over! except just 
to watch the daylight down. No task, 
and no joy, would any more be wanted. 
One sharp confused agony, as I have 
said, one sudden turmoil, as the little 
vessel swung round through the dizzy 
whirlpool into her last port,—then a 
brief space, which the eye could easily 
measure, of smooth water, was all she 
had to traverse... . 

“The day is never long. I have in- 
deed ceased to take note of the mea- 
surement of time. One hour is more 
genial than another; — thought flows 
more rapidly, or these damaged lungs 
breathe somewhat more freely at one 
time than another; but where the pre- 
sent hour stands in the series which 
makes up day and night, what the clock 
reports of the progress of time, I have 
ceased to ask myself. There is but one 
hour that the bell has to strike for me!” 


Such is Charles Thorndale — the 
imaginary, but, though rare, thor- 
oughly natural character which Mr. 
Smith has chosen as the central 
figure of the book in which he sets 
forth the momentous Conflict of 
Opinions which now distracts the 
thinking minds of the age. But 
other characters, with fragments of 
their careers, are interwoven in the 
development of the work. ‘There is 


Clarence the Utopian, whose faith in 
the supreme wisdom and goodness 
of God makes him see in the fature 
a constant progress and graduation 
towards perfection in individual be- 
liefs and human society. There is 
Cyril, whom (for want of a better 
title) we must call the High Church- 
man; who, early distracted and 
rendered unutterably wretched by 
religious doubts, so that he is only 
saved by an accident from being a 
suicide, at length seeks refuge from 
doubt in the bosom of the ‘‘in- 


fallible” Church, and finds peace in 


a cloister. There is Luxmore, the 
buoyant poet ; who, on the failure of 
the book with which he thought to 
astonish the world, goes and buries 
all the copies of it by night in his 
garden, that it may never more 
trouble him; and thereafter sets off 
duly equipped with rifle and revolver 
for America, with the intention of 
“working his way round to a farm 
by the Mississippi.” Lastly, and not 
least notable, there is Seckendorf, 
the hard-eyed but not hard-hearted 
Sceptic, so tolerant to persons, so 
pitiless to opinions when advaneed 
not as beliefs but as truths. He is 
the very genius of inductive philo- 
sophy, which can create nothing,— 
and which, over-praised thing as it 
is, though admirable as a test of 
truth, is itself barren. In this he is 
the opposite of Clarence, who, by the 
genius of deduction, overflows with 
high beliefs, — but beliefs, alas! of 
which there is little actual assurance, 
and which accordingly are terribly 
battered, though not annihilated, by 
the logical positivism of Seckendorf. 
Seckendorf takes life as it 18; scepti- 
cal as he becomes in argument, his 
doubts never disturb the even tenor 
of bis way. Arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the human intellect, when it 
knows its own range, can do nothing 
but doubt, he thereafter, except 
verbally, ceased to doubt at all, and 
simply took things as he found them. 
Luxmore the poet, too, took life-as it 
is, though in warmer and more genial 
fashion than Seckendorf — asking 
from it not Eternal Truth, but 
simply what treasures it can reveal 
of ope, of Love, and of high 
Thought and Emotion. The other 
three—Thorndale, Cyril, Clarence— 
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were men too much divorced, by the 
influence of temperament and cir- 
cumstances, from the active work of 
life; and hence Thought with them, 
however high and noble, at times 
became almost morbid from the 
vehemence of its isolated action. 
Such are the personages whose lives 
and thoughts are presented with 
masterly skill in the pages of Mr. 
Smith’s book. A better selection of 
characters could not have been 
chosen; and truths and inquiries of 
all complexions, as well as the op- 
posite sides of the same question, 
find appropriate expression from 
one or other of this friendly, and 
in all respects notable, conclave. 
As regards composition, the work 
is thoroughly artistic, and the style 
is alike lucid and charming. Indeed, 
we do not know where any purer and 
more charming model of composition 
is to be found than in this book. It 
is the style of Addison, but heaving 
with the subtler emotions and more 
complex thoughts of the present age. 
It must have taken no ordinary la- 
bour to produce so goodly-sized a 
volume, in which the writing through- 
out is so remarkably terse, clear, and 
charming. All that expression can 
do for the enunciation of truth has 
been done. One of the very few 
truths that cannot be questioned is, 
that we cannot crush a quart into a 
pint; and undoubtedly there are 
many ideas which are too big to find 
entrance into the minds of the million. 
But any person of trained intellect 
will find that the meaning in Mr. 
Smith’s book is ever so transparent 
—the idea is ever so translucent in 
the language—that if he pause in 
the perusal, it will be to admire and 
ponder, not to unravel; and even 
ordinary readers will be surprised to 
find how thoroughly intelligible many 
a hitherto abstruse point becomes 
when discoursed upon by Mr. Smith. 
Ove of the most striking merits of 
the work consists in the attractive 
mode in which its varied themes are 
treated. We nowhere meet with 
long level tracts of dissertation. The 
lives of the characters introduced run 
winding and interlaced through the 
work like silver threads; the discus- 
sions are ever connected with some 
epoch in the narrative, which gives 


to them a local colouring; and the 
very discussions themselves are dra- 
matically made the means of paint- 
ing, by strokes of incident, the cha- 
racter and career of the speakers, 
Moreover, Mr. Smith handles his 
themes in the form which brings 
them most home to our mind and 
feelings. He entirely eschews the 
arid lifeless entities of the scholastic 
metaphysician, in whose hands the 
varied thoughts and emotions of 
humanity appear but as poor pale 
ghosts, from whom all substance and 
human interest have fied. And even 
in the discussion of the highest and 
most perplexing problems of life, the 
reader feels that the arguments and 
counter-arguments come home to 
him, and that he has a personal 
interest in watching the progress and 
issue of the debate. 

“TI hear my contemporaries boast 
often of the enlightened age they live 
in,” says Thorndale ; “but I do not 
find this light. To me it seems that 
we state our problems more distinctly 
than heretofore; I do not find that 
we solve them. We are very lumi- 
nous in our doubts. We walk our 
labyrinth in clear day, but we don’t 
get out of it.” These words give the 
key-note of the “ Conflict of Opin- 
ions ;” but it is a difficult matter to 
give an adequate view of the con- 
tents of the book. We cannot sum- 
marise its contents: they range over 
the whole field of social polity and 
human life—and where are we to 
begin, or where end? Neither need 
we attempt to condense and crystal- 
lise any section of the work, for 
every sentence and paragraph is al- 
ready crystallised and proportioned 
so well by the author that any at- 
tempt at further condensation would 
be but a crushing of gems. The only 
course open to us is to select a few 
passages as samples of the book; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
our selection is necessarily limited 
to passages that will bear isolation, 
—so that the paragraphs we extract 
are not to be accepted as the best in 
the book, but as the best that can 
be taken out of it. 

Let us begin with one of Thorn- 
dale’s beautiful remarks, indited at 
the Villa Scarpa — illustrative of 
the truth that the more beauty there 
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is within us, the more does there 
appear in the world around us :— 


“Tam never more ecnvinced of the 
progress of mankind than when I think 
of the sentiment developed in us by our 
intercourse with nature, and mark how 
it augments and refines with our moral 
culture, and also (though this is not so 
generally admitted) with our scientific 
knowledge. We learn frem age to age 
to see the beauty ef the world; or, what 
comes to the same thing, this beautiful 
creation of the sentiment of beauty, is de- 
veloping itself in us. 

“ Only reflect what regiens levely as 
Paradise there are over all Asia and 
Europe, and in every quarter of the 
globe, weiting to receive their fitting in- 
habitants—their counterparts in the cen- 
scious creature. The men who are new 
living there do not see the Eden that 
surrounds them, They lack the meral 
and intellectual vision. It is net too 
bold a thing to say that, the mind of 
man once cultivated, he willsee around 
him the Paradise he laments that he has 
lost. For one ‘Paradise Lost,’ he will 
sing of a thousand that he has gained. 

““What a heaven of beauty do I live 
in! I sometimes say to myself, when 
looking out upon this scene, ‘ Let man 
grow good and wise as the angels—let 
him reach his ideal of perfection—he 
will not at last need a new earth or other 
skies to live in,.’” 

Let us turn to another character, 
and heer how the hopeful Clarence 
discourses upon progress in Govern- 


> 


ment and Religion — 

“There is in South America a grass 
which has tkis peculiarity, that the 
young plant grows up sheltered in the 
sheath of the old one. The old blade 
of grass withers, and the new ene is seen 
already prepared to take its place. For 
a certain time the new grass and the old 
appear te divide the field between them. 
Such is the mode in which new systems 
or principles spring up amongst us. 
They grow under shelter of the old, and 
the transition is so gradual that a time 
intervenes when we can hardly say here 
also, whether it is the old grass or the 
new that predominates in the field. 

“The spontaneous passions of man— 
love of power on the one side, trust and 
admiration and craving for guidance, on 
the other—build up some sort of govern- 
ment, generally of the despotic charac- 
ter. But, under the shelter of this spon- 
taneous form, reflection upon govern- 
ment itself becomes possible. There is, 
in the first place, something ¢o reflect 
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upon—the want and the purposes of 
government which experience has now 
taught; and there is that degree of se- 
curity and of leisure and safety which 
renders possible the existence of the re- 
flective man. Thus new ideas spring up, 
and a wiser polity gradually puSkes its 
way into the world. So too in Religion. 
Spontaneous passions and wild imagina- 
tions first construct for us a celestial 
Governer, oftentimes of dark and terrible 
nature; but here teo, by this spontane- 
ous and imaginative faith, the action of 
a religious sentiment becomes known te 
us—contemplation upon religion itself 
becomes possible—and the ideas of 
Governor and Creater are afterwards 
modified as our knowledge becomes en- 
larged, and as our own humanity be- 
comes improved.” 


Seckendorf, xs we have said, is the 
great opponent of Clarence’s Utopi- 
anism, but Clarence himself is not 
blind to the obstacles to haman pro- 
gress towards perfection; and in the 
following highly suggestive senten- 
ces he strikes upon a truth of very 
wide application, and which consti- 
tutes the greatest stumblingblock we 
know in the path of utopians. The 
truth is briefly this, that as indivi- 
duals and societies rise in the scale 
of existence, and become susceptible 
of higher joys, they at the same time 
become more susceptible of suffering, 
and many things are felt to be pain- 
ful which never were so before. 

This is a humbling truth, but it is 
also full of promise; for what is the 
natural effect of such a law, which 
must operate upon angels as well as 
men, but ever to impel beings up- 

yards, higher’ and higher in the scale 
of existence, ceaselessly advancing 
en a journey which has a goal (God), 
but no end? Here are Clarence’s 
remarks upon the operation of this 
law in our social life :— 

“Tt seems at first an unamiable cha- 
racteristic of humanity that the remedy 
of one evil should be followed by an in- 
creased susceptibility to some other evil 
which before had been patiently tolerat- 
ed. But it is thus that man advances, 
The removal of one pressing calamity 
never induced patience or tranquillity 
under the evils that remained. On the 
contrary, it gives courage to men to at- 
tempt the removal of these also; it ren- 
ders them more sensitive to such evils, 
or perhaps renders sensitive for the first 
time. Slaves that writhe under the 
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whip are not disquieted about their 
political rights: manumit them from 
personal slavery, and they become sensi- 
tive to political oppression, Liberate 
them from arbitrary power—let the law 
alone govern—and they begin to seruti- 
nise the law itself, and desire to be 
governed, not only by law, but by the 
best possible law. And now, when the 
civil or temporal despotism has been set 
aside, and the municipal law has been 
moulded on the principles of an enlight- 
ened jurisprudence, men probably wake 
to the discovery that they are living 
under some priestly or ecclesiastical des- 
potism, and they become desirous of 
working a reformation here also, In 
fact, at each stage of this process the 
nature of the man is improved and his 
intelligence expanded, and, as one result, 
he becomes susceptible to evils which a 
eoarser nature, and a more limited un- 
derstanding, could not feel—could not 
take cognisance of. 

‘The absolute want, the physical suf- 
fering of large numbers of the people, 
now absorbs our attention. Those who 
feel this suffering can think and speak of 
nothing else, and those who occupy 
themselves with the sufferings of others, 
must be almost equally absorbed by it. 
No man can propose anything for the 
general benefit of society without having 
this physical suffering placed first of all 
before him. Now, suppose this evil to 
be subdued—I do not say entirely—but 
reduced to manageable subjection—do 
you imagine that men would sit down 
contented and reconciled to the thousand 
moral or social evils that remain? You 
know very well that they would not; 
that they would now feel those evils 
with aggravated acuteness—with a quite 
novel susceptibility. Calamities which, 
in the presence of hunge® and cold, and 
every description of bodily wretchedness 
were scarcely recognised as such, would 
now, in their turn, become intolerable. 
Those who themselves are at present 
above want or poverty, nevertheless are 
still looking down at that abyss of mis- 
ery and destitution beneath them, and, 
while congratulating themselves at their 
own escape, they do not, and dare not, 
complain of evils of a less terrible cha- 
racter. They are silent on that anxiety 
which besets their own position,and robs 
every household of its peace; they are 
silert on that perpetual contest and 
strife of commerce which sows the seed 
of hatred so abundantly through every 
hamlet and village. Is not the wolf still 
at the door? Are not others being de- 
voured by famine, or dying of fevers? 
We must not speak of minor evils.” 
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Our concluding extract shall be 
from Seckendorf, the hard positivist 
and keen-eyed man of the world, 
whose views on the political and 
religious future of England are 
only too worthy of attention. As 
to the conclusion to which he comes, 
we very heartily say, Det avertant ! 


“Two years ago, a democratie move- 
ment shook most of the thrones of 
Europe. Was this in the programme of 
your development? Was this the 
‘march of intellect? Ifso, there has 
been a counter-march. As I read this 
last chapter in our history, wealth took 
the alarm at certain prophetic announce- 
ments of ‘social progress,’ of ‘ equitable 
reorganization,’ and threw her weight 
upon the side of monarchy. Wealth en- 
listed the despot; wealth re-enlisted and 
exalted the priest. Men, to save them- 
selves from your philanthropic regenera- 
tion, sacrificed political liberty and in- 
tellectual liberty; they submitted to 
imperial government, and shuffled on in 
haste the cloak of hypocrisy. 

“ England is almost the only country 
of Europe that at this moment can 
boast of republican institutions (for the 
government of England is practically a 
republic under the forms of monarchy) ; 
but how long is she likely to retain this 
distinction? Some little time ago I be- 
held paraded through the streets of Lon- 
don an enormous banner, followed by a 
multitude of Chartists, On this purple 
banner, and in letters of gold, one might 
read the motto—‘ A fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work.’ A more modest 
motto, you will say, was never displeyed 
in purple and gold. A more impossible 
demand was never made, No legislative 
power on earth could give them their 
fair day’s wages for their fair day’s work. 
They must look after the matter, each 
one for himself. Nay, if Parliament, in 
her ‘omnipotence, should settle what 
shall be a fair day’s work and a fair day’s 
wages, Parliament must next consult the 
gods and mother earth to know if these 
recognise the tariff. Your work and 
your wages are finally settled—some- 
where out of Parliament. But now, if 
this clamor rises, if this motto becomes 
a popular faith, then wealth in England 
will also take the alarm, Wealth here 
also will enlist the monarch ;—the page- 
ant, and the forms, and the very theory 
of monarchical government have all been 
faithfully preserved ;—wealth here, also, 
will take shelter in umperial government, 
will renounce its free Parliament and its 
free press, and keep the private purse 
untouched, Wealth, here also, will 
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exalt the priest still higher, and bow still 
lower to the Church, if by any means it 
can raise a power that will hold the 
multitude in check. 

“JT said a moment ago that Revolution 
had been the latest product of society. 
But I am reminded that there is another 
later still, and a favourite of the English 
soil—what you call strikes of your work- 
ing population. Possibly good may 
come out of these combinations; they 
teach men their power, but in their im- 
mediate effect they have all the evils, in 
a mitigated form, of a political revolu- 
tion. Probably the enmity they occasion 
lasts longer, though it is less violent. 

“ And pray tell me, Clarence, you who 
have studied the signs of the times, and 
should know your own countrymen bet- 
ter than I do, is it one amongst the symp- 
toms of intellectual progress that there 
is a movement in England towards the 
Roman Catholic Church? Is this move- 
ment at all connected with some political 
movement, some monarchical tendency ? 
Does it result from pure love of truth 
and the spirit of inquiry? I, who was 
brought up in the great Catholic Church, 
have my partialities towards her, and 
might not be the fittest judge. How do 
you read this matter? To me it seems 
not improbable that that ragged urchin 
who is chalking up ‘ No Popery’ on the 

yalls of London may live to see High 
Mass performed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He himself will be kneeling, an old man, 
bare-headed, on the pavement, to be 
sprinkled by the holy water as priests 
pass by in gorgeous procession, bearing 
the immaculate Virgin on their shoul- 
ders. Half your clergy, half your aris- 
tocracy, and every idle woman, are al- 
ready ours. Every infidel, who loves 
music better than sermonising, is already 
ours. All who love pomp and sentiment 
better than perplexing dogmas, will wel- 
come the change. As to the mob, we 
know of old how they are to be convert- 
ed. The good Moslems knew and prac- 
tised the art long ago. Not always is 
the sword necessary. The Muezzin 
ascends the tower and calls to prayer ; 
the people pelt him with stones; he 
ascends again, and calls still louder, and 
the people throw fewer stones; he still 
ascends, still calls, and the people drop 
their stones from their hands, and fail 
upon their knees. There is but one 
body in England from whom a stout re- 
sistance may be expected. The Dissent- 
ers will not convert. The descendants of 
the old Puritans—the republicans in re- 
ligion—will stand out to the last. They 
will not convert, but they will bra ; 
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they are combustible. And if an age too 
fastidious rejects the aid of fire even in 
so great an emergency, there are your 
colonies—they can be transported. Eng- 
land, purified from their presence, will 
again be embraced in the One Holy Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church, IfIlama 
little too sanguine here, you must attri- 
bute it to the bias of early education.” 
These extracts exhibit one or two 
of the opinions which find eloquent 
expression in Mr. Smith’s work ; but 
the Conflict of opinions, which con- 
stitutes the great theme, cannot be 
exhibited even in sample, without 
giving portions of the dialogue too 
long for extract. Any one, however, 
who wishes to become acquainted, on 
the one hand, with the best ideas for 
elevating and improving society and 
its component units, and on the other, 
with the grand difficulties which 
weigh in the other scale, will find 
them set forth with exquisite clear- 
ness, tangibility, and interest in Mr. 
Smith’s pages. Questions of a still 
higher, though less practical kind, 
are likewise discussed ; indeed, it is 
difficult f0 say what high question of 
human interest has not both its sides 
graphically sketched in the courseof 
the “‘ Conflict.” The book most per- 
fectly fulfils its title, and attains its 
end. Indeed, this is strikingly evi- 
denced by the feeling produced by 
its perusal. A great moral is stamped 
upon its pages; and open them where 
you may, you cannot read far ere the 
genius of the work makes itself felt. 
As in the scene at the Villa Scarpa, 
the predominating influence is com- 
mingled beauty and sadness—beauty 
Without, sadness within. ‘Fhe reader 
walks on amidst a well-ordered profa- 
sion of emotional beauty and intel- 
lectual glory; but as he walks, a 
spirit of sadness steals over him, and 
he begins to understand that ‘* noble 
sorrow ” which settled on Thorndale, 
and the shadow of whose dark wing 
has been visible in the life of not a 
few of our modern men of mark. Ab- 
solute truth is unattainable by hu- 
manity. The short-sighted millions of 
the world swarm round the base of 
the mountain, and, ascending little 
hillocks, fancy they have reached the 
top—-each sect dogmatising as if the 
tiny view which i¢ has, comprises all 
that can be seen. Higher minds 
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(the few) reach higher altitudes, be- 
hold the common world below them, 
and from the way the mountain 
trends, can speculate a little as to 
what is yet above them and beyond 
their reach. But not even the highest 
climber on those heights of truth can 
come within eyesight of the summit, 
or tell how the twin-peaks which the 
most advanced gaze still sees shoot- 
ing aloft, ultimately culminate in 
harmonious unity. Those twin-peaks 
—symbolic of light and darkness, 
spirit and matter, and all the other 
polarities of which creation is full— 
the Positivist maintains may remain 
separate for ever for aught he knows 
or cares; but the nobler Idealist, the 
poet-philosopher, feels assured that 
they do unite harmoniously at last, 
even though their union take place 
far beyond our actual ken, within 
the bright and inaccessible abysses 
of the Godhead. The highest minds 
are usually the most humble and the 
most teachable,—and we do not won- 
der at it. It is they who know best 
how feeble, amidst all its nobleness, 
is the intellect of man. And if there 
be any one inclined to plume himself 
overmuch on the powers of his in- 
tellect, we know nothing so fitted to 
take the conceit out of him, and 
teach him the wisdom of humility, 
as the perusal of the Conflict of 
Opinions. Such a perusal is in 
many respects like a visit to the 
cave of Trophonius. It saddens and 
makes wiser. But the human heart 
cannot long bear an atmosphere of 
negation; and we should think that 
to many minds the constant check 
and counter-check in some portions 
of the conflict, produeing complete 
neutralisation of argument and sus- 
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pension of belief, will be found in- 
supportably oppressive. To such we 
would say, If the perusal has but 
taught you humility, you may shut 
the book as soon as you please. The 
very completeness of the success of 
this work only serves to make plainer 
the truth, that human life must be 
a feeling and acting as well as a 
thinking; and that when, as in ex- 
ceptional cases, the intellect becomes 
isolated, and goes on with its pro- 
cesses uninfluenced by the ordinary 
loves and labours of the world, it 
loses itself in a sea of speculation to 
which there are no shores, and wastes 
in the clouds the energies which 
might be more happily and benefi- 
cially expended in the common life 
of earth. Every one, it is true, has 
his peculiar mission—some to work, 
others to think ; but happy they 
who must do the one, and can do the 
other. Action is the great solvent 
of doubt. Noone who has embarked 
heart and soul in an active career is 
ever overburdened with doubts. The 
other side of the question forthwith 
vanishes from view, nice points are 
forgotten, and the instincts of one’s 
nature start up with the potency of 
Beliefs amidst the throng and mélée 
of the battle of life. Beautiful, in- 
teresting, and instructive, as is every 
page of Mr. Smith’s book—important 
as are the manifold questions which 
it discusses—the effect of its ensemble 
is perhaps still more remarkable. It 
is, as it were, a Book of Ecclesiastes 
addressed to this “ enlightened ” nine- 
teenth century, in which the seldom- 
uttered but everywhere-felt refrain of 
“vanity of vanities!” is sounded in 
the ears of an age superbly conceited 
of its intellectual acquirements. 
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THE POORBEAH MUTINY : THE PUNJAB. 


No, I. 


“Forewarned is forearmed.”—Old Proverb. 


Nor had the Ferozepore magazine 
—the most extensive in Upper India 
—been ov®flooked : its safety was 
duly cared for in the Lahore councils 
—the more so that the occupation of 
it by the Sepoys was believed to form 
part of the “ great plot” which had 
been, as we have mentioned, partially 
discovered. An express messenger 
had been despatched by Brigadier 
Corbett to apprise Brigadier Innes 
(commanding at Ferozepore) of the 
Meerut and Delhi massacres, and of 
the steps determined on at Lahore. 
It was not till late at night on the 12th 
that this messenger reached Feroze- 
pore ; and to avoid the risk of arous- 
ing suspicion or alarm, no consulta- 
tion was held that night. What mea- 
sures were determined on, and their 
melancholy results, will be better 
understood by a short account of the 
strength and form of the cantonment. 

The Ferozepore Brigade consisted 
of H.M. 61st Regiment, two com- 
panies of (European) foot artillery, 
with one light-horse field-battery 
and six-field-guns attached, the 10th 
Light Cavalry, and the 45th and 57th 
Regiments of Native Infantry. The 
relative positions of these corps in the 
cantonment may be thus described: 
taking the fort, in which is the maga- 
zine, as the centre of a square, on its 
west side run the lines of canton- 
ments (north and south), containing 
all the officers’ bungalows and public 
buildings ; beyond these, westward, 
lie the Sepoys? lines of the 45th and 
57th Regiments: in continuation 
of these lines on the north are the 
Artillery barracks, and beyond them 
nearly three-fourths of a mile further 
north, are the lines of the Cavalry. 
The barracks of the European regi- 
ment run at right angles with the 
south end of the cantonment, forming 
the south side of the square; on its 
north, facing the Artillery lines, is 
the Sudder Bazar; and on the east 
stretches an open maidan (plain). 
Thus it will be at once seen that the 


great difficulty to be overcome, dy 
anticipation, was, that the distance 
between the native lines and the 
European barracks was so ggeat as 
to render it impossible for the 61st 
soldiers to act with promptness if 
the Sepoys attempted an outbreak. 
That the spirit of disaffection had 
extended to the two N.I. regiments, 
there was no room to doubt. It was 
known that “cartridge meetings” 
had been held by the Sepoys—one, 
indeed, on that very day; and there 
was every reason to believe that only 
time and opportunity were needed to 
induce them to enact anew at Feroze- 
pore the tragedy of Delhi and Meerut. 
The first step resolved on by Briga- 
dier Innes was to separate the two 
native corps. It was determined to 
move the 57th N.I. out of their lines, 
and to encamp them on some vacant 
ground in the rear of the 61st Euro- 
pean barracks, while the 45th N.L. 
were to occupy an open space at the 
north-east of the fort beyond the 
Sudder Bazar, thus placing some two 
miles between the two corps; while 
the 10th Cavalry were to take up a 
position close to their own lines. The 
Glst Queen’s were also to move out 
of their barracks and encamp on their 
own parade near the south wall of 
the fort, while one company, with the 
Artillery and guns, was to be thrown 
into the fort to strengthen its defence. 

At 4 p.m. on that day (the 13th of 
May) all the regiments were formed 
on their respective parades, to be 
marched to the camping-grounds 
assigned to them. The 57th N.I. 
proceeded quietly to their destina- 
tion; but the 45th had no sooner 
entered the Sudder Bazar, through 
which they had to pass to reach their 
allotted ground, than, incited doubt- 
less by the fanatic Moulvies and dis- 
affected Bunnias (tradesmen) of the 
Bazar, a large portion of them halt- 
ed—refused to advance—and began 
toload! While the rest proceeded 
peaceably with their officers to their 
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ground, this body of mutineers made 
for the fort. The whole of the outer 
defences were in so dilapidated a 
- state that they found no difficulty in 
mounting the ramparts and effecting 
an entrance within the intrench- 
ment; some of the natives employed 
at the magazine assisting them, and 
the guard of the 57th N.I. offering 
no resistance. The magazine, how- 
ever, which occupies the enceinte of 
the fom, was happily in a better con- 
dition to withstand them. A high 
nine-foot wall separates the magazine 
from the rest of the intrenchment ; 
and at the only gate by which in- 
gress is obtained there was, day and 
night, a guard of the 61st. When, 
therefore, the Sepoys attacked this 
gate (another party of them proceed- 
ing to scale the wall), they found some 
six files of the 61st under Major Red- 
mond ready for them ;* a single vol- 
ley from the gallant fellows brought 
down several of the foremost muti- 
neers, and the rest fell back and were 
soon in quick retreat. The scaling- 
party, seeing their comrades driven 
back from the gate, also retired, and 
either dispersed or attempted to rejoin 
the remainder of the regiment, which 
had proceeded to the ground assigned 
to them. As soon as the 45th were 
repulsed, the traitors of the 57th N.I. 
who were on guard, and did not resist 
the mutineers, were disposed of: un- 
der the influence of a light field-gun, 
which had been brought into the fort 
only a few moments before the attack, 
they were disarmed and made prison- 
ers. Thus was the fort of Feroze- 
pore, under the prompt measures of 
Captain Lewis, the magazine oflicer, 
and Major Redmond of the 61st (who 
was in command of the company of 
the 61st), saved from the hands of the 
rebels, 

But the cantonment was left to 
their mercy! In fact, the very pre- 
cautions that had been taken proved 
fatal to the station. The position into 
which the corps had been brought 
rendered tle 61st powerless. With 
the 45th in open mutiny in front, and 
the 57th only less openly mutinous 
in their rear, to have advanced on 
the former would have been to aban- 
don their own barracks to the latter. 
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Hampered before and behind, they 
could not stir from their position. 
Thus were the soldiers of the 61st 
compelled to look on in inglorious 
inactivity while the work of destrue- 
tion was going on in their officers’ 
lines. They saw the flames arise 
from one house after another, in- 
volving mess-houses and hospitals, 
and even the “Memorial Church,” 
with many private bungalows, in one 
common ruin—while the defiant 
shouts of the rebels as they looted 
and destroyed, without any effort 
being made to check them, madden- 
ed the brave fellows, who were eager 
to be “up and at them.” There 
were not above 200 of the 45th alto- 
gether (and it is believed, not one of 
the 57th), engaged in this work of 
destruction; and so cowardly were 
they, that they dared not go into the 
compounds lest some occupant should 
defend his property with fowling- 
piece or revolver; but they were seen 
skulking along under the walls of the 
enclosure with mussals (flambeaus) 
fastened on to long bamboos, setting 
fire to the thatched roofs without 
exposing themselves to danger. And 
although an offer was made to clear 
the cantonment of the cowardly 
wretches with a single company of 
the 61st, thé, cantonment was sacri- 
ficed, private property destroyed, and 
regimental messes ruined, without 
any effort being permitted in their 
defence ! 

What a little decision and energy 
might have effected may be conjec- 
tured from the success which attended 
the exercise of these qualities by those 
who had the opportunity of showing, 
in their independence of authority, 
that they possessed them. A mere boy 
of seventeen, the son of Mr. Hughes,a 
merchant, saved the Roman Catholic 
Chapel from the flames by boldly 
firing at the Sepoys who were in the 
act of setting fire to it. Other in- 
stances of individual courage might 
doubtless be adduced, for English- 
men will be Englishmen still, even 
under an Indian sky. One must not 
be omitted. The chaplain, the Rev. 
R. B. Maltby, who occupied the ex- 
treme bungalow on the south of can- 
tonments, was among the last to quit 





* It was in this attack that Major Redmond was wounded in the thigh. 
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his house; nor did he leave it until he 
had been three times shot at through 
the windows—the third shot passing 
ominously near his head; and on his 
way to the fort, passing the church, 
he found that the hand of the incen- 
diary had been already there. Re- 
membering that the Ecclesiastical 
Register and Records were in the ves- 
try, he rushed boldly into the burning 
pile and secured the books; an occa- 
sional shot from the Sepoys followed 
him as he made for the fort, but he 
escaped untouched, and brought off 
his cumbrous prize in safety. 

In the new magazine which was 
in the course of erection beyond the 
Cavalry lines, a large quantity of 
powder (above 350,000 Ibs.) had been 
stowed away, and was only protected 
by a native guard of the 57th N. [. So 
little of preconcerted plan was there 
in this outbreak, or else so entirely 
was it counteracted by the precau- 
tionary measures that had been taken, 
that this store was wholly overlooked 
by the mutineers. No attempt was 
made upon this magazine, and by the 
night of the 15th the whole contents 
had been safely transferred, under the 
energetic guidance of Captain Lewis, 
into the old fort, and stowed away 
in the powder-pits. Had this onee 
fallen into the hands of the Sepoys, 
and been destroyed or lost to us, 
Delhi could scarcely have fallen under 
Sour times four months. 4 

By the following morning nearly 
all the Sepoys of the 45th N. L, even 
those who had qtietly accompanied 
their officers to the camping-ground, 
had deserted; not more than 106 
remained behind; in the 57th N. I. 
also desertions had been very numer- 
ous, and scarcely as many were left. 
The few that did remain were re- 
quired to lay down their arms; and 
these soon disappeared. A second 
attempt at looting and plunder was 
made by the mutineers, but soon 
stopped by a company of the 61st, 
who quickly cleared the station. 
The regimental magazines of the two 
native infantry corps were now blown 
ap, by the Brigadier’s orders, to pre- 
vent the ammunition falling into 
the hands of the Sepoys. The 10th 
Cavalry (which had in the mean- 
while been breught in from their 
lines, and posted on the left flank of 
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the 61st Queen’s, between the bar- 
racks and the fort) accompanied the 
detachment of the Europeans in 
clearing the station, but rendered no 
real assistance; the highest praise 
that can be given to them is, that 
they remained neutral. 

Large bodies of fugitive mutineers 
were captured in the Puttiala dis- 
trict, and given up to the Ferozepore 
authorities; but unfortunately, what 
with delays, references, and econflict- 
ing orders, nearly all contrived to 
escape punishment. It cannot be 
denied that the impunity with which 
the mutineers and deserters of the 
45th and 57th N. I. escaped, em- 
boldened the Sepoys of the other 
corps, such as the 36th and 61st at 
Jullundhur, the 14th N. T. at Jhe- 
lum, and the 46th at Sealkote. The 
moral effect was most damaging 
throughout the Punjab; its conse- 
quences were only counteracted by 
the wiser and more decisive measures 
which saved Lahore and Umiritsur. 

We now pass on to the next 
station, Jullundhur, which was the 
centre of operations scarcely less 
prompt and vigorous than those al- 
ready recorded at Lahore. 

Late in the evening of that event- 
ful Monday (May 11th), the tidings 
of the massacre at Delhi were tele- 
graphed from Umbalia. The signaller 
at Jullundhur (which is a “repeating 
station”) having passed it on to La- 
hore, conceived the message to be of 
so grave import, that on his own re- 
sponsibility he communicated it to 
Colonel Hartley of H.M.’s 8th Regi- 
ment, who, as the senior officer pre- 
sent, commanded the brigade during 
the temporary absence of Brigadier- 
General Johnstone. The purport of 
it was immediately conveyed to 
Captain Farrington, the depnty-com- 
missioner of the distriet,—Major E. 
Lake, the Gommissioner of the Trans- 
Sutlej or Jullundhur division, being 
at the time absent on a tour through 
the out-stations. 

The following day brought the 
fuller details, and then a consultation 
of all the local authorities was de- 
cided on, and held without delay ; 
it was attended by Colonel Hartley, 
with his brigade-staff, Captain Far- 
rington, and the officers commanding 
the several corps. All thoughts were 





anxiously turned towards the fort 
of Phillour, some twenty-four miles 
off, on the banks of the Sutlej.* To 
throw into it a small force of Euro- 
peans, and thus reseue it from the 
hands of the native guard who now 
held it, was the first care. It was 
at once decided to send off a small 
body that night, who, by a forced 
march, might take the guard by sur- 
prise, and forestall any of their mutin- 
ous designs, without having raised 
any suspicion of the movement. At 
sunset that evening 150 men of the 
8th under Major Baines, two horse- 
artillery guns, with spare men and 
horses, under Lieutenants Sankey 
and Dobbin, and a small detachment 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry under 
Lieutenant Probyn (which regiment 
happened to be passing through Jul- 
lundhur), were despatehed, and en- 
tered the fort at Phillour before day- 
light the next morning, having 
marched the twenty-four miles with- 
out a single halt. The guns and caval- 
ry, which had only been sent as escort 
on the road, and with a view to being 
used for the recovery of the fort in 
the event of its having been seized 
by the Sepoys, were at once sent 
back with fifty of the Europeans to 
guard the guns, 100 having been left 
to hold the fort; and Lieutenant 
Dobbin, with some spare gunners 
and horses, also remained to work a 
couple of guns “in the open,” if ne- 
eessary : four additional 6-pounders 
were also taken out of the fort-stores, 
and were carried back to Jullundhur. 

Earlier in the day, a measure searce- 
ly less important for the safety of Phil- 
lour had been adopted. Mr. Brown, 
the superintendent of telegraphs in 
that district, started off in an express 
mnail-cart, carrying with him, ecom- 
plete apparatus for opening a signal- 
ling-office inside the fort. A mes- 
senger was also despatched to Loo- 
diana to apprise Mr. G. Ricketts, the 
Deputy Commissioner, of the state 
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of things, and to warn him to guard 
the bridge ef boats across the Sutlej 
with some of the 9th Irregular Oa- 
¥alry, in case the Sepoys attempted 
to seize or destroy it. 

Such were the precautions taken at 
Jullundhur for securing Phillour = the 
measures adopted for the security of 
Jullundhur itself, and the peace of 
the town and district, were equally 
prompt and vigorous. The canton- 
ment at that time contained one troop 
(ist troop of ist Brigade) of Horse Ar- 
tillery, under Major Olpherts (Major 
J. Brind commanding the Artil- 
lery division); H. M.’s 8th Foot, 
under Colonel Longfield, Colonel 
Hartley acting as brigadier; the 6th 
Light Cavalry, under Major N. D. 
Barton; the 36th N.I., under Cap- 
tain 8. B. Faddy ; and the 61st N. I. 
ander Major J. C. Innes. The Cav- 
alry lines were at the extreme right 
of eantonments; next to them came 
the Artillery, with the 36th N.I. eom- 
pleting the line; and the European 
barracks at right angles forming the 
left flank, while the lines of the 61st 
N. I. were on the opposite side of 
the station. The first step taken 
was to send 100 men of H. M.’s 8th 
to the Artillery lines, for the greater 
protection of the guns; and when 
the additional guns from Phillour 
eame in, two. of them were sent down 
to the European barracks. The office 
of the-electrie telegraph was removed 
from the Gist lines, and carried into 
one of the Artillery barracks. The 
guns were disposed in perfect readi- 
ness at a moment’s notice. Two of 
them were pointed so as to command 
the Cavalry parade, two more to 
sweep that of the 36th N. I., while 
the rest remained in position on their 
own ground.t <A party of mounted 
artillerymen patrolled the station at 
night. Major J. Brind, who under- 
took to act as permanent station 
field-officer, was indefatigable, visit- 
ing the different parts of the station 





* Of the great value and importance 
speaking of it subsequently. 


of this fort an aceount will be given in 


Against this arrangement of the guns an appeal was made by the Sepoys 
through their officers, as reflecting on their stanchness; but Major Olpherts par- 
ried the charge, by observing that some of the guns pointed also to the Artillery 
barracks, and their position remained unaltered. Horses were traced to two of 
the lintbers of the guns all night, and were kept harnessed during the day in theix 


lines. 
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at all hours of the day and night. 
Major Olpherts and his subalterns 
passed the night at their guns, and 
during the day one officer and half 
the men were always on duty. Colo- 
nel Hartley and his staff slept at the 
Artillery orderly-room. The ladies 
and families belonging to the 8th 
Queen’s moved down for the night 
to one of the barracks vacated for 
them, and the other ladies and fami- 
lies of the station were accommo- 
dated in the Artillery schoolroom 
and library.* 

Such were the chief measures by 
which the peace of the station was 
secured.t They were enough to 
show the Sepoys how little they were 
trusted, and what awaited them if 
they rose. 

The care of the Civil lines, with 
the public buildings, and the peace of 
the town, were in Captain Farring- 
ton’s hands. His first hope lay in 
the Rajah of Kupoorthulla, Rund- 
heer Sing Alloowalla, whose territory 
lies between Jullundhur and the river 
Beas. The Rajah was at the time 
absent on a pilgrimage to Hurdwar; 
but his Vakeel was quickly with 
Captain Farrington, and ready to 
carry out his wishes, in anticipation 
of his master’s sanction and approval. 
The Rajah had, however, that very 
day arrived at Phillour on his return, 
and here his Vakeel met him with 
the tidings of the Delhi outbreak, and 
the Deputy »Commissioner’s applica- 
tion for aid. No sooner had the 
Rajah arrived at Phillour than sedi- 
tious emissaries of the 3d N. L, quar- 
tered there, got into his camp, and 
began to tamper with hismen. On 
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the first discovery of this, and of the 
tidings from Jullundhur, the Rajah 
at once broke up his camp and 
marched straight into Jullandhur. In 
the mean time two guns and some 500 
men had come in from Kupoorthulla. 
and had been posted by Captain Far- 
rington over the different public 
buildings, the treasury, jail, &c., so 
as to act in any sudden emergency. 
The Rajah had no sooner reached 
Jullundhur, than he made over to 
Captain Farrington all the troops 
that had been attending him, and 
by every means in his power strength- 
ened the hands of Government. 

As much mention will be made of 
the unwavering, unflinching course 
pursued by this Rajah in a late 
period, it may be interesting to 
notice briefly his origin and personal 
character. 

Rundheer Sing Alloowalla is the 
grandson of Futteh Sing (of that ilk), 
who held so conspicuous a position 
among the Sikh sirdars in the earlier 
years of Runjeet Sing. He it was 
with whom the future Maharajah 
exchanged turbans in token of un- 
dying friendship, and who, con- 
jointly with (then) Siedar Runjeet 
Sing, signed the treaty of 1806. 
The friendship between the “turban 
brothers,” so solemnly sealed, saved 
the independence of the Alloowalla 
Misi, when all tle others were ab- 
sorbed by the “‘ Lion of the Punjab” 
into the great Sikh kingdom. The 
son of Futteh Sing, however, fared 
worse. In the intrigues of 1845 he 
was believed to have played false to 
the English Government; and in 
consequence, with other Rajahs of 





* Mrs. Fagan (the wife of Captain R. C. Fagan of the Artillery, Engineer officer 


at Jullundhur) was, it is believed, the single exception; she did not once sleep 


out of her house. 
break will be spoken of hereafter. 


Her calmness and presence of mind on the night of the out- 


+ One minor precaution, perhaps not generally known, may be here noticed. 





The Cavalry lines are, as has been mentioned, on the extreme right, with the 
Artillery lines next to them, separated from each other by a broad roadway, 
which runs across the station, leading to the Civil lines. It was felt to be by no 
means an improbable manceuvre that the cavalry, whenever they might rise, 
would charge the guns in flank. To prevent this was a great object. One sug- 
gestion was to cut a deep trench alongside the road, another to set up chevauz-de- 
Frise, but either of these, while shutting out the cavalry, would also have shut in 
the guns on that side. The following simple plan was adopted: heaps of kunker 
(smal] stones of lime formation used for metalling roads in India) were laid at 
irregular distances on either side the road. Between these heaps the guns 
could very easily move out, but they presented a formidable obstacle to a charge 
of cavalry. 
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Roopur, Ludwa, &c., whose estates 
were partly confiscated, and their 
civil powers greatly reduced, he too 
was shorn of territory and authority. 
On the annexation of the Jullu:dhur 
Doab by the English in 1846, the 
Alloowalla Rajah was deprived of 
all his possessions south of the 
Sutlej, and only allowed to retain 
that portion lying along the Beas, of 
which Kupoorthulla is the capital. 
Hence the title of Alloowalla, 
though allowed by courtesy, is al- 
most lost in that of Kupoorthulla. 
The present Rajah is quite a young 
man, about six-and-twenty ; he suc- 
ceeded his father about five years 
ago He is one of the finest speci- 
mens of a native chief. With the 
manly bearing and address of a Sikh 
noble he combines a general intelli- 
gence far beyond his class, and a 
deep sympathy with English modes 
of life and thought. To this com- 
bination of interest in the British 
Government and influence over his 
own people, we mainly owe the peace 
of the town and district of Jul- 
lundhur. Most warmly does Captain 
Farrington acknowledge the value 
of his presence and co-operation in 
the hour of danger. 

It remains to tell how the precau- 
tions taken at Jullundhur for the 
safety of the fort of Phillour were 
met and secondedsby the authorities 
there. It has been already shown 
that the safety of this fort was not 
lost sight of, either in the Lahore or 
Jullundhur councils. The real im- 
portance of Phillour consisted not so 
much in the vast supplies of mu- 
nitions of war which it contained, 
though only a second-class arsenal, 
but in its commanding position, in a 
military point of view. ‘Standing on 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in the 
direct line of the grand trunk-road, 
it is the “key of the Punjab.” To 
have lost it at this crisis would have 
been indeed a heavy blow, and its 
safety became a paramount object. 
Its unguarded condition enhanced 
the danger—not a European ever 
slept within its walls! _When the 
magazine officer and his subordi- 
nates, at the close of their day’s 
work, passed out for their homes in 
the adjoining cantonment, the fort 
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was left wholly in the hands of the 
Sepoy guard, consisting of one 
company of the N. I. regiment 
quartered in the cantonments. To 
occupy it with a European guard 
was of the first importance.  Lieu- 
tenant Hildebrand had been de- 
spatched from Lahore with a reserve 
company of artillery; but he was 
detained at Umritsur to mect the 
necessities of Govindgurh. In the 
meanwhile similar provision, though 
on a much larger scale, was being 
made at Jullundhur. 

The Phillour authorities were in 
happy ignorance of the impending 
danger, until the despatch, brought 
by Mr. Brown of the telegraph de- 
partment, disclosed the critical posi- 
tion of the fort. Colonel Butler, 
commanding the 3d N. I., took such 
precautions as he could for the 
peace of the station, while Lieu- 
tenant Griffith, the Commissary of 
Ordnance, applied himself to secure 
the fort. The telegraphic wire, 
which passed at a short distance 
outside the walls, was brought by 
connecting-wires into Mr. Griffith’s 
private office, and within four hours 
of Mr. Brown’s arrival, the whole 
apparatus was in working order; 
and the first message from Jul- 
lundhur brought the welcome tidings 
that a strong European force was 
hastening to their assistance. To 
keep the fort safe only for that 
night was now the great object—with 
the dawn they hoped for succour, 
with which they could defy three 
times the number of natives that 
could attack them. At sunset the 
fort-gate was closed; all egress per- 
emptorily forbidden, lest the sus- 
picions of the Sepoys in the station 
should be aroused. A light field- 
piece (6-pounder) was brought down 
and planted inside the fort so as to 
command the gateway, loaded with 
grape, and port-fire burning. Lieu- 
tenant Griffith, with the whole of 
his European subordinates, con- 
ductors, and sergeants, only eight in 
number, stood at it all night, eagerly 
watching for the arrival of the look- 
ed-for succour. Thus passed the 
anxious hours of that night. The 
day had not yet dawned when the 
Europearis arrived; the gate was 
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quickly opened to welcome them; 
and to the utter dismay of the Sepoy 
guard, the European soldiers relieved 
the sentries, and the fort was safe! 
Within eight-and-forty hours of that 
time (as has been since discovered) 
—on the morning of the 15th of May 
—the fort was to have been quietly 
taken possession of by the 3d N. L, 
and to become the rendezvous for all 
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the mutinous regiments of the Pun- 
jab 

Thus did the morning of the 18th 
of May see the forts of Lahore, 
Ferozepore, Umritsur, and Phillour, 
rescued out of the hands of the Poor- 
beahs! Their mine of treason was 
not to explode till the 15th; our 
counter-mine was fired two days 
before, and the Punjab was saved ! 
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My Dear Jony,—You are angry 
with me—you have said some hard 
things of me—you are preparing to 
strike me. ‘Strike; but hear!” 

There has been a great calamity in 
India. A terrible misfortune has 
overtaken us. Yes, John, your sons 
and brothers, your daughters and 
your sisters, have been cruelly mur- 
dered or foully outraged. Atrocities, 
which the soul sickens to contemplate, 
have been perpetrated by my soldiers. 
I have never spoken lightly of the 
burden of suffering and sorrow which 
has descended upon your people. 
Heaven knows hew sorely I have 
grieved for them. I have seen the 
black rebes and the pale sorrowing 
faces of wives and mothers mourning 
for those who are not; and though I 
cannot bring back the dead, I have 
tried to comfort the living; and I 
believe that, at least in some cases, 
iny efforts have not been vain. Say 
what you like of me, John, but do 
not say that I have made light of this 
great trouble. We do not mourn in 
sackcloth and ashes nowadays. But 
we go about our work, for work 
must be done, with heavy hearts ; and 
are not the less stricken because we 
do not lift up our ‘voices in loud 
lamentation after the manner of a 
Greek Chorus. 

Yes, John, you may make the most 
of it—paint it in its blackest colours 
—proclaim it in the strongest words 
—no fear that I will gainsay you. 
No one ought to know, no one does 
know, so well as I, the full extent 
of the calamity. “True,” you say; 
“but it is little use to know it now; 
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you ought to have known before 
that the storm was coming, and you 
ought to have been prepared to meet 
it.’ Brother, brother! I am afraid 
that we are neither of us prophets. 
You must forgive me if I sometimes 
resort to that vulgar figure of speech 
known as the “ tu quogue.” It does 
not make me really better to prove 
that you are worse; but poor weak 
mortals like ourselves, John, are only 
good or bad by comparison; and as 
you—just as if your hands were not 
full enough already—are talking 
about taking my business out of my 
hands, and doing it yourself, I may 
just ask you whether you were pre- 
pared for war when you found your- 
self compelled to put forth all your 
strength against Nicholas of Russia ; 
whether you had the least expectation 
a year before that your old and holy 
ally would behave himself so shame- 
fully towards you? Why, it is not 
long since you “pampered ‘nd _pet- 
ted” the padded Autocrat, and were in 
ecstacies with his “mild eyes” and 
his gorgeous race-cups. You “ did 
not think he would ha’ done it,” 
John. I know you did not. Well, 
there is no harm in confessing that 
I did not think that my Sepoys 
would have done it. If I had 
thought it, you may be sure I 
should have prepared myself better 
for the crisis. J repeat that we are 
neither of us prophets. But if I did 
not know in 1856 that my Sepoy 
army would in 1857 be all in a blaze of 
mutiny, I am certain that they did not 
know it a jot better themselves. You 
know the story of the gentleman who 
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reared and kept a tame tiger. He 
fed it well with mild diet—with milk- 
and-bread and biscuits, but no flesh: 
he treated it kindly, gave the beast a 
warm place on his rug, and it licked 
his hand as a cat would, and was long 
every bit as gentle. One day, you 
know, the master had cut his finger, 
and had put a piece of sticking-plas- 
ter over the wound; and when the 
animal licked his hand as usual, the 
adhesive plaster was removed, the 
wound opened and the beast tasted 
blood. Forthwith it set up a growl 
of terrible significance—the savage 
instincts of the flesh-eater had been 
suddenly awakened; all past kind- 
ness was forgotten; the gentle, tract- 
able, domestic habits of the faithful 
affectionate companion and servant 
ceased on the instant with that first 
taste of blood, and the master soon lay 
a lifeless and mangled corpse on his 
own hearth-rug. He never thought 
the beast would have done it. The 
beast never thought of doing it. He 
was a good beast up to the very hour 
in which he turned round and slew 
his benefactor. Yes, John; and my 
Sepoys, though, during the year which 
has just ended, they have earned for 
themselves so terrible a notoriety, 
were really not the traitors and mis- 
creants which you now know them to 
be, before they had tasted the blood of 
Adjutant Baugh at Barrackpore. They 
were wayward and petulant at times 
like children; but if I had told you 
a year ago that they were about to 
rise up and murder their otticers, to 
say nothing of other incredible bar- 
barities, and that therefore it was 
necessary to send a vast European 
force to India, to fortify all the 
large towns, to put a stop to 
all works of domestic improvement, 
to send all officers engaged in the 
great work of administration back to 
their regiments—in short, if I had 
prepared myself to stand a siege 
from my own native army, it is easy 
to guess, John, that you would have 
called me a timid old fool, and asked 
why I was making so much stir 
about nothing. Nay, if when, for 
your own purposes, you weakened 
my European force, sending to me 
to bring regiments from India for 
your Russian war, on the plea that I 
did not want them, I had protested 
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against your selfishness, and declared 
that I could not trust my native 
army, you would have jeered at my 
weak nerves, at my hypochondriac 
fears, and declared that there was 
no danger, except in my own diseased 
imagination. Nay, John, you would 
have told me (for you wanted your 
own soldiers then) that if I could 
not defend the country with my 
Sepoys, it had better be abandoned 
altogether, for that you could never 
divert the strength of your army 
from its proper uses—the defence of 
Great Britain, and the maintenance 
of her position in Europe. It always 
has been so. You have lent me your 
troops freely, when I have not wanted 
them any more than yourself, and you 
have taken them away from me when 
you have wanted them, without car- 
ing what I might suffer by their Joss. 
This is your custom, John. Now, I 
say, is it fair—is it honest, to ask 
why, when my Sepoys first set up 
their tiger-cry, and sprang upon their 
officers, I had not a large body of 
your troops at my disposal to crush 
the mutiny in the bud? If I was 
weak at that time in European troops, 
brother, who made me so, I should 
like to know ? 

Then you ask me why I had not 
posted the Europeans at my dis- 
posal in their proper places! You 
know the story, John, of your brother 
Paddy’s blanket—how that the said 
blanket, being too small to cover him 
from shoulder to heel, he cut a piece 
off the top, and sewed it on to the 
bottom when his feet were cold; and 
when the draft came to his back, he 
reversed the process, but did not 
mend matters, you may be sure. Now, 
I might have cut a piece off the top, 
and sewed it on to the bottom, but 
the blanket would not have covered 
me from Peshawur to Pegu any bet- 
ter for this process. Still, it must be 
admitted that you hit a blot, when 
you ask why there were no European 
troops in Delhi, which contained our 
principal arsenals and magazines. 
Well, John, I must make a clean 
breast of it, and admit that there 
ought to have been European troops 
in Delhi, and that I ought to have 
insisted on having competent soldiers 
at the head of my armies, to see that 
the troops were properly distributed. 
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If you are not past shame, brother, 
you will be abashed when you read 
this. Whose business was it to ar- 
range the military details necessary 
for the defence of the country? Who 
but the head of the army—the Com- 
mander-in-Chief? But did the 
s and 8, Whom you 
forced upon me—(you may fill up 
the blanks, John)—nay, did the great 
Napier, of whom you aré so proud, 
and whose superhuman wisdom 
you are continually flinging in 
my face because I was not pre- 
pared to take him at his own or 
his brother’s valuation, and had, 
therefore, a quarrel with him—did 
the small s, and s, or 
even the great Napier, I say, urge 
the location of European troops at 
Delhi? Surely I might, without 
blame, consider the Governors-Gene- 
ral and Commanders-in-Chief, whom 
you sent me, competent to decide 
between them in what places the 
European troops at their disposal 
are most advantageously to be lo- 
cated. Remember that I am not 
responsible for the selection either of 
the civil rulers or the military chiefs, 
to whom these details are intrusted. 
Give me a chance, John, and see if 
my nominees will be caught napping. 
Do you think that if John Lawrence 
had been Governor-General, and 
Henry Lawrence Commander-in- 
Chief, in the spring of 1857, the 
troops would not have been in their 
right places ? 

Look at it how: you will, brother, 
and it does not appear that either 
the paucity of European troops in 
India, or their imperfect distribution, 
is fairly to be chargeable to my wil- 
fulness or my neglect. Do you think 
that if the Horse-Guards or the War- 
Office had had the direct management 
of military affairs in India, things 
would have gone better? My dear 
John, I believe that I do impose some 
check upon the eccentricities of your 
people in the regions of Whitehall: 
they are generally ashamed to pro- 
pose to me any very egregious job, 
and if, under strong temptation, they 
determine to brazen it out, I can 
make a stand against the wrong; 
and I have made a stand ere now, 
with good success, though oftener I 
have failed to do more than protest 
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against the eyil which I could not 
prevent. Have you ever, I should 
like to know, except in a great einer- 
gency—I mean by this, except when 
you were fairly frightened—ever sent 
me out an officer of whom you could 
make anything at home? Has it 
not been your wont, John, to send 
me decayed and incapable generals 
to command my armies, or divisions 
of my armies? Have you not sent 
me the blind, the deaf, the lame, the 


paralysed, the gouty, the crippled, ¥ 
little heeding the injury they might 


inflict, the discredit they might bring 
upon us both,,so long as you were 
able to “provide” for them? And 
can you now have the face to turn 
round upon me, and ask why I have 
not made better military preparations 
for the defence of the country? If 
Delhi was left without European 
troops, who suffered it to be thus de- 
fenceless—who declared that my Se- 
poys were “faithful to a proverb?” 
It is surely right, I say again, that, 
sitting in Leadenhall Street, I should 
give heed to the opinions of compe- 
tent military authorities on the spot; 
and if the military authorities on the 
spot are not competent, it is your 
fault—not mine—that such men are 
in their wrong places. 

Do you seriously believe, John— 
nay, does any human being believe, 
that if India in 1857 had been under 
your direct management, there would 
have been no rebellion? No one 
alleges that the general misgovern- 
ment of the country has had anything 
to do with the rising of the Sepoys. 
My domestic administration is often 
said to be faulty; but I do not think 
that in this case it has beea brought 
up against me, in the face of the no- 
torious fact of the general quiescence 
of the people. But my external pol- 
icy is said to have had much to do 
with the insurrection of the reef 
classes. I have been trying hard 
my life not to have any external 
policy except a commercial one, but 
in this I have been overruled; and I 
am now told that the rebellion of my 
soldiery has been stimulated by the 
war in Persia, and by the annexation 
of Oude. Now, I believe that the 
war with Persia had really something 
to do with the matter. In the first 
place, it carried off a large number of 
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troops, and so diminished the impres- 
sion of our military strength; and 
in the second, it suggested to the 
Persian Court, not very scrupulous 
at any time, and most unscrupulous 
in war, the expediency of creating a 
diversion by exciting a military re- 
volt in Northern India; and their 
emissaries, I know, were actively em- 
ployed. I think it very probable, 
John, that if there had been no Per- 
sian war, there would have been no 
mnilitary revolt. But who made the 
Persian war? I do not sit in judg- 
ment upon it. It may have been 
righteous or unrighteous, expedient 
or inexpedient ; but I had nothing to 
do with it. I know nothing about it 
beyond what you have been pleased 
to communicate to me in your Blue- 
books—always excepting the little 
business of the bill, with the figures 
of which I am sure to make acquaint- 
ance. And as for Oude, I admit that 
I assented to its annexation. For 
years and years, however, often as it 
was recommended by others, I ab- 
stained from decreeing the absorption 
of a State which at least had been 
faithful to me. And when at last, 
after hoping against hope for some 
improvement in the miserable condi- 
tion of affairs, which called so loudly 
for the interference of the paramount 
power—after trying a succession of 
princes, and finding every new ruler 
worse than the last, I guve my con- 
sent to a measure which it would 
have been culpable weakness to have 
shrunk from any longer—every step 
that I took, John, was in conjunction 
with your Ministers. Right or wrong, 
politic or impolitic, it was well con- 
sidered by your servants. The mea- 
sure was as much your measure as it 
was mine. If it was a folly, or if it 
was a crime, call your own responsi- 
ble advisers to account, and ask them 
why they decreed it. © 

It comes, then, to this, John, that 
if the Persian war and the annexa- 
tion of the Oude principality were 
among the exciting causes of the 
Sepoy revolt, three-fourths of the 
blame attach to you. We must place 
to your credit the whole of the one 
and the half of the other measure. 
What sort of a case, then, do you 
make out against me, either in re- 
spect of military mismanagement or 
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political indiscretions, such as ma 
have excited or aggravated the evil 
which we are now deploring ?—what 
sort of a case, John, that you should 
lay claim to the possession of greater 
foresight and wisdom than I have 
shown in the management of my 
affairs? Why, friend, you are like 
the coachman, who upset the coach, 
and laid it off on the guard upon the 
dickey. The more we look into the 
matter, the more it will appear, that 
in all the acts which have been most 
emphatically laid to my charge, you 
or your servants, John, have had the 
principal share. What sort of logic, 
then, is that which, from these pre- 
mises, advances to the conclusion 
that 1 should be stripped of the little 
power I possess, and that you should 
be made absolute and independent 
in the direction of Indian affairs ? 

I know what you would say, Jolin: 
you would say that when a great 
crisis arrives, I am incapable of grap- 
pling with it—that I have shown 
feebleness and inactivity in going to 
the rescue of your imperilled sons 
and daughters in the East. This is 
one of the cries that has been got up 
against me, to bring me into popular 
disrepute, and to prepare the way for 
my downfall. It would be a strong 
argument (nothing could be stronger) 
for my immediate extinction, if it 
were only true. I should be ashamed 
of myself, brother—I should not think 
myself worthy to live, if I had been 
lukewarm in such a cause. But did I 
lose weeks, or days, or hours? did I 
seek to economise the means at my 
disposal? did I move slowly, or give 
grudgingly? No; I lost not a pre- 
cious hour—not a minute, John. 
You will remember, I am sure, that 
sultry June morning, when suddenly 
there broke upon the town the dire 
intelligence that the Sepoy army 
was in a blaze of mutiny, and that 
Delhi, the great imperial city, with 
all its historical traditions and poli- 
tical associations, and, worse still, 
with its mighty arsenals and maga- 
zines, was in the hands of the rebel 
army. I shall never forget that morn- 
ing. It was Saturday, when, accord- 
ing to wont, John (a good custom, 
which you properly encourage), little 
business is done; and after a hard 
week’s work in sultry London wea- 
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ther, I was starting in search of a 
little fresh country-air, when that 
ominous telegram was put into my 
hands. The horses’ heads were turned, 
you may be sure, not'to the railway 
station, but to my house of business 
in the City. On that day a solemn 
council was held; on that day the 
first steps were taken towards the 
strengthening of the European army 
in the East. On the next business- 
day I held another special council. I 
did everything that could be done to 
accelerate the despatch of troops to 
the East. And as, fortnight after 
fortnight, fresh news of disaster and 
of death came welling in, I increased 
my efforts to augment my European 
force, and sent forth regiment after 
regiment, at my expense, to rescue 
your sons and daaghtews from de- 
struction, and to cleanse the na- 
tional honour from the temporary 
disgrace that had been inflicted upon 
it. I do not know, John, that any 
human exertion could have prepared 
these troops for more immediate de- 
spatch. 

But you tell me that I ought to 
have sent them forth in steam-ships. 
I was eager to do so, John. I wished 
to send them forth in some of your 
war-steamers. I thought that, over 
and above the means of effective 
transport which your huge steam 
men-of-war afforded, a great moral 
impression would be produced by 
their appearance at my principal In- 
dian seaports. But what was I told, 
John? what “was the answer given 
by your servants? That you had no 
steamers for such a purpose. I don’t 
know why you had no steamers for 
such a purpose; for what nobler pur- 
pose could they ever be put to than 
the salvation of our Indian Em- 
pire? Have they ever been put to 
such good uses before? are they 
ever likely to be put to any ‘better 
uses? Don’t tell me that the trans- 
port-service is unpopular. If there 
is a man in your service, John, who 
would not, at such a time, have re- 
joiced to see the decks of his ship 
swarming with soldiers, and have 
been proud of the great work which 
he was doing, or helping to do, in 
conveying fighting men to the seat 
of war; that man is a disgrace to 
your navy, and worthy only of igno- 


minious dismissal. If I had been 
served by such men, John, I should 
have no great Indian Empire now for 
you to endeavour to wrench from me. 

But why, you say, did I not send 
out men by means of private enter- 
prise, which never fails on these oc- 
casions, across the Isthmus, and by 
the Red-Sea route to India? If 
Egypt had been part of my territory, 
do you think that I would not have 
done it, John? do you think I would 
have hesitated for a moment? But 
I was told that there were political 
questions involved, and of course I 
knew nothing about the politics of 
the Porte, or the politics of France 
or the politics of any other country 
with which [ had no “relations.” It 
was your business, John, to smooth 
the way for such transport of troops 
through Egypt—it was mine to pay 
for theix, transport when the road 
was made clear for them. Mean- 
while I took up all the best ships 
that were offered to me. I took 
up some screw-steamers for long sea- 
voyages, and I took up some clipper 
sailing-vessels. It is said that I 
ought to have taken up more 
steamers, for the steamers have 
beaten the clippers. There are two 
things to be said about this, John: 
one is, that experienced mariners 
were doubtful whether, at that sea- 
son of the year, the screw-steamers 
would beat the clippers; the other 
is, that, according to the best infor- 
mation that I could obtain, John, 
there was not coal enough on the 
line for a greater number of steam- 
vessels than I took up. I may men- 
tion a third matter: if a larger num- 
ber of men had arrived at Calcutta 
in the autumn, there would have 
been no means of despatching them 
to the upper provin and they 
would have rotted like sheep on the 
great wet plain which steams around 
Fort-William. You may depend 
upon it, John, that I did the best 
that could be done; and the more 
you inquire into the matter, the bet- 
ter I shall be pleased. 

What, then, is the charge against 
me? If I did not cause this disas- 
ter by anything that I have done, 
or anything that I have left undone, 
and if I did not fail in the hour of 
need to do the best that could be 
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done to repair it, why am I more 
deserving of extinction than I was 
five years ago? Five years ago, John, 
after a long and patient inquiry, you 
decreed that I deserved the confi- 
dence of the country. If the events 
of the Sepoy revolt have not shown 
that I have forfeited this confidence, 
how else have I forfeited it during 
these last five years? At no period 
of history have I been more active 
in well-doing. Never, in an equal 
space of time, have I—never, I dare 
to say, has any earthly potentate, in 
an equal space of time—progressed 
farther in the right direction than I 
have done since the year 1853. You 
seek, then, to destroy me in the very 
zenith of my utility, with all my 
great material and moral improve- 
ments advancing steadily towards 
perfection.' Without any reproach 
of self-seeking, I may desire—thonestly 
desire, John—to go on with the work 
I have commenced, to consummate 
the great experiments which have 
been so auspiciously inaugurated. 
You may accuse me of clinging to 
power, of holding fast to patronage, 
of fightimg sturdily for the retention 
of my privileges ; but the only privi- 
lege which I desire to retain is the 
privilege of doing good to countless 
millions of people; and I cannot 
willingly yield that privilege, except 
under the full assurance that you 
will carry out the work I have com- 
menced in a more conscientious spirit, 
and with more successful results. I 
confess, John, that although I think 
you in the main a very good fellow, 
I have no assurance of this. 

But supposing that it had been 
proved against me that J had oc- 
casioned, by my mismanagement or 
by my neglect, this lamentable Se- 
poy rebellion, and that, having thus 
created it, I had not exerted myself 
to put it down, these failures upon 
my part would not demonstrate the 
expediency of the present sudden 
effort to destroy me. There are 
things which, right in themselves, 
become wrong if they are done at 
the wrong time. Can you conceive 
a worse time than the present for 
revolutionising the Government of 
India? Why, John, you are mak- 
ing common cause with the rebels 
—aiding them to achieve a signal 
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triumph (what greater than: the 
overthrow of a government?) and 
condoning their offences, by declar- 
ing to all the world that they 
are not without a pretext for their 
crimes. Will not a change of gov- 
ernment, following closely upon 
this hostile demonstration, be a con- 
cession to our enemies? Perhaps 
you will answer, “ No—the very re- 
verse of a concession. It will indi- 
cate only the settled resolution of an 
offended nation to put forth all its 
strength for the chastisement of the 
offenders, and for the establishment 
of a more vigorous system of control, 
under which rebellion can never rear 
its head again without instant sup- 
pression.” In other words, John, it 
will be regarded, you think, in the 
light of an aggressive movement. A 
miserable alternative, my friend—a 
more dangerous belief than the other. 
You will not readily persuade the 
people that a change of government 
is not necessarily a change of system. 
temember that we have hitherto had 
only to grapple with a military re- 
bellion. Take care, John, that you 
do not so disturb and alarm the na- 
tional mind as to convert this mili- 
tary revolt intoa popular revolution. I 
believe that the proclamations which 
have been put forth in India, em- 
phatically declaring that the British 
Government has not, and never has 
had, a design to interfere in any way 
with the free exercise of the religions 
of the people, have had a most salu- 
tary and tranquillising effect. The 
pledges which my Government 
from time to time has given to the 
people havenever been violated. But 
a belief, insidiously sown by design- 
ing men, has recently grown up, 
especially among the military classes, 
who have been more immediately 
appealed to, that the Queen and the 
Queen’s Ministers have determined 
to forcibly convert. the people to 
Christianity, and that a large display 
of military force in India is a neces- 
sary part of the process. You must 
take heed lest you do anything, Jokr, 
to encourage the diffusion of this 
belief among the great masses of the 
people. They are very ignorant and 
very credulous, and they are very 
easily alarmed. Any kind of change 
fills them with vague apprehensions 
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of evil. You may be sure that the 
news of the removal of the old Sir- 
kar, and the establishment of a new 
paramount authority, will be. circu- 
lated throughout India with every 
possible kind of disquieting exaggera- 
tion associated with it. You have a 
very vague notion in England of the 
monstrous and ridiculous falsehoods 
which find ready currency in India, 
even in tranquil times. How much 
more likely are false reports to be 
circulated in seasons of great popular 
excitement, when our enemies, active 
and designing, are continually on the 
alert, seeking for opportunities of 
working out our discomfiture by mis- 
representing in the foulest and most 
dangerous manner the intentions of 
the dominant race, and ever basing, 
when they can, their mighty false- 
hoods on some superstructure of 
truth! If, then, the inauguration of 
the Crown Government of india be 
regarded as an aggressive move- 
ment, it is not difficult to foresee 
the probability of a still worse result 
than that which may reasonably be 
predicted if the change be viewed in 
the ligt of a concession. You have 
only a choice of evils, John. Either 
way danger is lying. 

Nay, indeed, I may go further, and 
say that the two evils are not incom- 
patible with each other—that truly 
they are, in the present case, very 
likely to co-exist. For whilst the 
rebellious Sepoys may triumph in 
the thought that they have over- 
thrown the existing Government, and 
brought about a great revolution (and 
such, too, will be the view taken by 
independent lookers-on), the great 
mass of the people will see only in 
the change something threatening 
and portentous, and too probably— 
for such is their wont—will be roused 
into antagonism by their fears. So 
I cannot repeat too emphatically that 
even the right thing may be wrong, 
if it is done at the wrong time. 

But how do you know that what 
you are proposing to do is the right 
thing, John? Are you ina fit state 
of mind for the consideration of so 
grave a question? Have you thought 
enough about it—have you read 
enough about it—do you know enough 
about it? I wish I could say, John, 
that I think our troubles in India 
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are at an end. I thoroughly. believe 
that we have turned the corner—that 
we have got our innings—but there 
is a deal of work yet before us. Some, 
indeed, go so far as to say that India, 
at the present time, can hardly be 
called a British dependency. I have 
no uneasiness on that score. Our 
position is a secure, though a troub- 
lous one. But there is much stirring 
work to be done before the flames of 
rebellion are thoroughly extinguish- 
ed; and who begins to rebuild his 
house whilst it is yet on fire? Let us 
first extinguish the flames, and then 
talk of reconstruction. You will be 
cooler, you will be better informed ; 
you will know more what you are 
about, after the mutiny is thoroughly 
suppressed, than at the present time, 
when your passions are excited, your 
understanding is confused, and you 
are a long way off from the necessary 
amount of knowledge for legislation 
on so great a question. I doubt, 
John, whether you are fully impressed 
with a conviction of the magnitude 
and the difficulty of that question; or 
of the earnestness and solemnity with 
which it behoves you to address 
yourself to its consideration. You 
may depend upon it that it is a graver 
matter—that your responsibility is 
greater—than you think, John. You 
may legislate in haste; but if you 
do, you may be sure that you will 
repent at leisure. 

Be assured that no graver question 
than this has ever come before you. 
It is a question which, to be properly 
understood, must be regarded in 
many different aspects. It must be 
looked at from a stand-point, or more 
than one stand-point, in India, and 
from another in England, on which 
it is not less necessary to post your- 
self with your telescope in your hand. 
You ought to know more about your 
own affairs than I do, John—so I 
will not dwell upon the trouble which 
you may bring upon yourself by tak- 
ing the management, and with it the 
patronage, of India, out of my hands. 
You remember how it was said of 
old, that ‘the influence of the Crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” Now, my Govern- 
ment, faulty as it may be in principle 
and inefficient in practice, has at all 
events been a good middle-class Gov- 
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ernment. , The Anglo-Indian empire 
was founded by the middle classes— 
was maintained by the middle classes. 
The middle classes have fought for it; 
the middle classes have toiled for it. 
What your orators, John, are wont to 
call the “ cold shade of the aristo- 
cracy,” has never chilled the ardour 
of the real workmen—of the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water, 
who have done so much for your na- 
tional greatness. The right men, on 
my estate, as far as you would let 
them, John, were ever in their right 
places. Where I alone have had the 
power of selection, the best men have 
come to the front. Has there ever 
been a time, has there ever been a 
conjuncture, no matter how trying, 
when my officers have been found 
wanting? Have I not distributed 
my patronage fairly and honourably 
among men who could do little or 
nothing for their children in White- 
hall? Has this patronage (for pa- 
tronage is power) in any way de- 
stroyed, or has it tended to preserve, 
the just balance of your much-vaunt- 
ed constitution? It has not gone to 
swell the powers of the Crown, or of 
the aristocracy, but has served as a 
counterpoise to the power of both. 
Take care that you do not place a 
vast instrument of corruption in the 
hands of the Minister of the day. But 
that is an English question, John, 
and you will see its bearings without 
my help.) 

It is none of my business to point 
out to you what will be the effect 
upon India of direct government by 
the Crown, or, in other words, of Go- 
vernment by a parliamentary ma- 
jority. I have little to say, John, 
against your House of Commons. I 
believe it to be an assembly, on 
the whole, of very intelligent and 
right-minded men. But they must 
be very much changed from what 
they were a few months ago, if 
they are at all fit to govern India. 
A very little time has elapsed since 
they knew, as a body, as much 
about India as they cared, and that 
was nothing. India emptied your 
House, John, as surely as a Queen’s 
ball or a cry of “fire.” Now, I be- 


lieve that a strong interest in the 
affairs of my Indian Empire has been 
really awakened. But although Apa- 


thy may die on a sudden, there is no 
sudden death for Ignorance. There 
is, however, something still worse— 
something still more dangerous than 
Ignorance, and that is “a little learn- 
ing.” Now, there is nothing more 
true than that a man may study India 
all his life, and not be thoroughly 
master of the subject at threescore. 
The more one knows on such a sub- 
ject, the more conscious one is of the 
deficiency of one’s knowledge—the 
Jess one is inclined to dogmatise. But 
your men of a little learning, inflated 
with a three months’ vacation-cram, 
have no doubts or misgivings. They 
make up their minds about the most 
difficult and the most complicated 
questions whilst they are brushing 
their hair or tying their cravat, and 
rush in where ripe Indian statesmen 
fear to tread, lest they should stumble 
over some hidden difficulty. I shudder 
to think of the flood of nonsense that 
will be poured out next session, 
John. I wish that it were such 
nonsense as I could quietly laugh at 
in an easy-chair: but the nettle dan- 
ger will be there to sting; the rash- 
ness of ignorance will assume the 
worst forms of aggressiveness. Al- 
ready I hear it said on every side 
that Parliament is hot for the discus- 
sion of the “ religious question.” If 
it had not been for my knowledge 
and my caution, John, that “ religious 
question” would long ago have de- 
stroyed the empire of England in the 
East. Now, do you really think, 
John, that your House of Commons 
is a fit authority to determine the 
amount of toleration with which the 
religions and religious usages of the 
people of India are to be practically 
regarded by the British Government 
in the East? Why, my dear John, 
if you know anything at all about 
the religions of India, you must have 
gained your knowledge very recently. 
It is not very many weeks since one 
of your shining lights, a member of 
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your Government (and an historian . 


to boot, I believe), spoke, at a public 
meeting, of Buddhism as the prevail- 
ing religion of India. With know- 
ledge will come caution; but my fear 
is, it will come too late. Perhaps 
you have not considered, John, what 
will be thought in India, when, toge- 
ther with the announcement that the 
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Imperial Government of Great Britain 
is about to assume the direct manage- 
ment of affairs, there go forth tidings 
to the effect that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is hotly discussing the expedi- 
ency of a crusade against the religions 
of the country, and vehemently con- 
demning me for my toleration-pledges 
in past years. 

Do not think, John, that I depre- 
cate the public discussion of the 
affairs of my Empire. The more 
inquiry, the more discussion, the 
better, so long as it is impartial 
inquiry and enlightened discussion. 
What I deprecate is public discus- 
sion, which does not seek to elicit 
the truth, and has no tendency to 
benefit the people. Ignorance and 
party-spirit are what I fear. Give 
full play to these in Parliament, and 
I know not what may be the result. 


It has heretofore been the custom to” 


consider the affairs of India to be 
my concern rather than yours. Your 
Parliament has been wont to avoid 
their discussion, and to justify their 
avoidance, upon the plea that ‘ John 
Company knows all about these 
things : leave them to him; he will 
manage them.” And although I have 
in this way incurred some obloquy 
not justly my due, and have smiled 
at the popular ignorance regarding 
the responsibilities of Indian govern- 
ment, I have solaced myself under 
unmerited condemnation with the 
thought, that it is better, on the 
whole, that Parliament and the peo- 
ple should not have too clear im- 
pressions of the direct responsibility 
of the Minister of the day for all 
that is done or left-undone in, my 
Indian Empire. In the abstract, I 
admit, John, that it is not pleasant 
to be a scape-goat, but I would 
rather be a scape-goat than I woui i 
see India given up to party; and as 
soon as the direct and sole respon- 
sibility of the Crown Minister of 
the day, for all that is done or 
left undone in India, comes to be 
not only a substantive but a gene- 
rally recognised fact, India will be- 
come the battle-field of party. Upon 
a& parliamentary vote relating to 
some ill-understood Indian question, 
the fate of a ministry may de- 
pend. Nay, I am inclined to think 
that it will often depend, for India is 
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not likely to be the strong point of a 
Crown Minister. His own ignorance, 
and the ignorance of the House, will 
render him more readily assailable in 
this direction than on the side of his 
domestic policy. And yon know. 
better than I do, John, that the state 
of parties at the present time is 
peculiarly favourable to damaging 
assaults on the Government of the 
day. A weak section of the House, 
representing the views of some parti- 
cular class of the community—say of 
that which is typified by ‘“ Man- 
chester” or “Exeter Hall,”—aided 
by those who habitually vote against 
Government as a party, or as 
you call them, John, your “ Opposi- 
tion,” will often have the power of 
obtaining a majority, and of damag- 
ing, if not of upsetting the ministry 
by an adverse vote. Government, 
in such a case, will either be driven 
into some dangerous concessions, or & 
new ministry will replace them, 
pledged to a measure which may be 
pregnant with danger to our Indian 
Empire. Your Indian fellow-sub- 
jects will never again be suffered to 
enjoy their old feelings of security. 
They will be threatened with con- 
tinual changes, and they are jealous 
of change to a degree which you can 
hardly appreciate. You may sneer 
at my “traditionary policy,” John; 
but it is the definite and consistent 
policy of a permanent Board, not 
removable at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and not influenced by poli- 
tical partisanship, which has enabled 
us so long to hold the “ brightest 
jewel” in our hands. 

I do not say that my Government 
is faultless, John, either in respect 
of its machinery or the manner of its 
working. I did not make it. In- 
deed, no one made it. Like the little 
negro-girl in Brother Jonathan’s fa- 
mous novel, “I ’spects I grow’d.” 
But I am not peculiar in this. How 
did you come by your famous consti- 
tution, John? Did any one ever 
make it for you—did you make it 
yourself? or did it grow out of inevi- 
table circuinstances fgstered by the 
genius of the people? Of course it 
did; and have not your colonial con- 
stitutions grown up in the same way ¢ 
Such constitutions are the strong- 
est, the most flourishing, because the 
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most deeply rooted. What was an 
acorn, John, is now an oak.{ You 
can manufacture nothing with~ half 
so good a chance of endurance as 
that which, under God’s providence, 


has grown up in spite of you.) 


I was a trader, as you know—a 
dealer in piece-goods, teas, and other 
commodities, and now I am a sove- 
reign power; but still I retain much 
of the old administrative machinery 
which formerly governed the affairs 
of our trading corporation. But it is 
not for you, John, to reproach me on 
account of this remnant of the old 
mercantile leaven. Is there anything 
of which you are prouder than of your 
mercantile enterprise? Are you not 
continually crying out that the activi- 
ty, the promptitude, and the success 
of private enterprise are perpetually 
putting the cumbrous inertness of the 
Imperial Government, with all its cost- 
ly failures, to shame? I am not asham- 
ed of having been a trader. If I had 
not been a trader, there would have 
been no Anglo-Indian Empire. My 
Court of Directors is somewhat 
changed from the Court which erst 
sat in judgment on investments; but 
it is substantially the same body. 
And because it is so, you speak of it 
as a worn-out institution, and say 
that it has served its purpose, and 
must now cease to exist. Let it 
cease; if you can provide anything 
better, or as good, in its place. Do 
this, and without a murmur I will 
retire into private life. 

I will tell you what my Govern- 
ment is, John. It is a Government 
possessed of knowledge and of inde- 
pendence. My bitterest enemies have 
never brouglit to my charge that I 
know nothing about India. I will 
not repeat what has been said, from 
time to time, by some of the most 
eminent of your public men, on the 
subject of the extensive and accurate 
information possessed by the Court 
of Directors and their officials of the 
India House, respecting the varied 
concerns of all parts of my immense 
Empire. I may move slowly, but I 
move surely. , Festina lenté has been 
my motto. It is easy to settle a mat- 
ter in an off-hand fashion when you 
are guiltless of knowing anything 
about it. But a number of men, with 
large knowledge and extensive expe- 


rience, cannot, where great interests 
are at stake, dismiss a question offi- 
cially before them, in a summary flip- 
pant manner. But do you, with your 
triple Government, John, get through 
business any faster—nay, do you get 
through it so fast? How long were 
you manufacturing the new Marriage 
and Divoree Act? Through how 
many stages did that unfortunate 
Bill pass? How did it go up and 
down, backwards and forwards, from 
one House to another! Leadenhall 
Street and Canon Row are nothing 
to be compared with Lords and Com- 
mons when they are in antagonism 
with each other! If . Leadenhall 
Street and Canon Row fall out, it is 
said to be an “unseemly spectacle.” 
Bat do Lords and Commons -never 
fall out? Yes, and you do not talk 
of unseemly spectacles, but of consti- 
tutional checks and elements of safe- 
ty. The Court of Directors, in their 
deliberative capacity, may be slow, 
but in their executive capacity they 
are not. They can move fastly enough 
when there is need to be fast, as I 
have told you in an earlier part of my 
letter. 

Then, as I have said, I am at least 
independent. Did any one ever con- 
nect the Court of Directors with the 
party-politics of the day? India is 
of no party. The India Honse is of 
no party. I work as harmoniously, 
John, with a Whig as with a Tory 
minister. First one party, then an- 
other, is in the ascendant. The 
storms of faction pass harmlessly over 
me. I scarcely feel the change in the 
political atmosphere. My policy is 
still the same.“ My agents, when I 
have my own will, are still the same. 
I have never made an appointment, 
or helped to make an appointment— 
I have never cancelled or helped to 
cancel an appointment—with any 
reference to English politics. I have 
never used my patronage for political 
purposes. I have never bought, or 
tried to buy, a single vote in Parlia- 
ment with it. I have never sought 
to purchase royal or ministerial fa- 
vour, by supporting measures known 
to be popular in high places. I have 
resisted Court intrigue and Govern- 
mental jobbery—vainly, perhaps, but 
conscientiously. And I have gone 
about my own business, without a 
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thought of anything but of worthily 
fulfilling the great trust which has 
been reposed in me as the ruler of a 
great empire. I have governed India 
for the people of India; and even our 
enemies are now publicly acknow- 
ledging that the country has never 
been governed so well. 

But can you expect this freedom 
from party influence to survive my 
political extinction? If I cease to be, 
John, will you ever have an inde- 
pendent Indian Government again? 
You tell me that there is to be a 
Council, or Board, connected with 
the Indian Minister—a Council of 
experienced advisers, men of Indian 
antecedents and established reputa- 
tion—such a Board, only more limited 
in numbers, as the present Court of 
Directors, and brought into more im- 
mediate association and co-operation 
with the Indian Minister. Establish 
such a Board, with knowledge and 
independence not inferior to the de- 
gree in which those qualities distin- 
guish the Court of Directors, and I 
shall not tremble for the safety of my 
old Empire; but I do not clearly see 
how you are to establish such a 
Board. The knowledge and expe- 
rience of the present Court of Direc- 
tors cannot be possessed by any 
council of inferior numbers. We 
have not now got all that we want 
even in a Council of eighteen mem- 
bers ; ‘and I believe that you did 
contemplate the limitation of the 
new Council to six or eight members. 
I hope that you have thought better 
of this design. For India is a very 
large place; the Executive Govern- 
ment is divided into a number of 
. different departments. The business, 
like the people, John, is of a very 
varied character; and I do not see 
how a Council much smaller than 
that of Leadenhall Street, at the 
present time, can embrace the neces- 
sary amount either of local or depart- 
mental experience. Then how can 
you insure its independence? how 
can you prevent a Council nominated 
by the Crown—that is, by the minis- 
ter of the day—from becoming, for 


all practical purposes of independent. 


Government, a mere name? The 
minister, in the first instance, would 
probably nominate certain members 
of the present Court of Directors. 
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They are independent men; and, 
under any form of Government, 
would doubtless be independent. 
But what would be their power? 
and, if powerless, of what use their 
independence to the country? Now, 
what power do you propose to give 
them? Degrade them to the level 
of mere advisers, and what check is 
there upon, or what is there to modify, 
the arbitrary power of the minister ? 
One minister might take the advice 
of his Council—another might not 
even seek it. The present Court of 
Directors initiates all the ordinary 
business of the Home Government 
of India. Now, a despatch, in the 
course of the several processes of 
manipulation to which it is subjected, 
may undergo some changes; but, 
after all, the main substance of it 
will be left much in the state in 
which it was originally devised. 
This initiation,therefore, is practically, 
though not theoretically, real power. 
It is a pervading influence for good, 
or for evil; and where the knowledge 
is, there also should be the original 
creative function. Now, take care, 
John, that this initiatory process 
take place in the council chamber, 
not in the bureau of the minister. 
And take care, John, that if, at a 
later stage, the minister overrules 
the decisions of the Council, his rea- 
sons for so doing are placed upon 
record, and the protests or remon- 
strances of the Council also recorded. 
But will the Council stand up man- 
fully in defence of their opinions, as 
the old Court of Directors has ere 
now done, if they are appointed by, 
and are to be removable at the plea- 
sure of the Crown. In what other 
way, you ask, can they be appointed ? 
It is not easy to answer the question, 
for you propose to destroy my privi- 
leges and functions as a constitu- 
ent body, and you have no thought 
of creating any other constituency. 
Whether a portion at least of the 
vacancies might not as they occur be 
filled by the nomination of the re- 
maining members of the Board (the 
nominee, of course, fulfilling certain 
conditions, and possessing certain 
qualifications), is a question-which I 
leave to your consideration. I have 
no very strong opinion about it my- 
self. All I contend for is, that un- 
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less you can establish a Council of 
experienced Indian statesmen, inde- 
pendent of party, and with some real 
practical power, you might as well 
give up India at once to the dictator- 
ship of a Secretary of State. 
Perhaps, John, you will remind 
me of your colonies, and say that 
you manage your colonies with the 
aid of a single Secretary of State. 
So you do, after a fashion. But I 
am not aware that there are any very 
useful lessons of external government 
to be learned from your successes, 
John. I don’t wish to say anything 
unkind to you, but I have always 
had a notion that those successes 
have been very moderate—{I will not 
use any harder words. You taunt 
me with this military rebellion in 
India. You have contrived to get 
up rebellions of all kinds in the colo- 
nies. Have you not had rebellions 
in Canada, rebellions at the Cape, 
rebellions in Ceylon? You are sel- 
dom without a rebellion on hand. 
One day it is a black rebellion, an- 
other it is a white rebellion ; now you 
are dragooning down the aborigines, 
now warring with your own children. 
You have almost forgotten, John, 
that America was once a colony, and 
that it was lost to you by parliamen- 
tary government. If, then, there 
were anything in the case of India at 
all analogous with that of the colo- 
nies, I should still desire to rescue it 
from the grasp of a single Secretary 
of State. But India is not a colo- 
ny, and is nothing like a colony. 
One of your late Indian servants, 
John, who has since taken to a sea- 
faring life, put the case so well, some 
four or five years ago, that I cannot 
do better than remind you of his 
words: “It isa remarkable cireum- 
stance,” he said, “in connection with 
this question, that since the cele- 
brated bill which decided the fate of 
Mr. Fox’s Administration, we have 
seldom or never entered into the 
consideration of Indian affairs. Party 
questions with reference to India are 
almost totally unknown, either in the 
other House of Parliament or here; 
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and I do not hesitate to say that it 
would be a source of imminent dan- 
ger to India if its affairs were again 
made the object of party warfare. 
I have been in Parliament long 
enough to see that, in colonial mat- 
ters, party questions have occurred 
in which the interests of a colony 
have been neglected in the contests 
of party politics in this House. But 
we must not shut our eyes to the 
circumstance that the case of India 
is in no respect similar to that of the 
colonies. In all the colonies belong- 
ing to this country there is a large 
portion of British subjects well ac- 
quainted with the principles of re- 
presentative government; and even 
if the worst were to oecur—if (which 
God forbid) any of our colonies were 
to be separated from the mother 
country, though I do not see why 
the connection based upon mutual 
benefit should not last for a period 
much longer than we can any of us 
look forward to—but even if a sepa- 
ration were to take place, there is 
hardly one of our colonies which 
would not be able, with more or less 
success, to govern itself. But if a 
revolution of that kind was to take 
place in India, will any one say that 
consequences must not ensue at which 
humanity would shudder? There is, 
in truth, no similarity between the 
probable consequences in the one 
case and in the other, and therefore 
it is of the utmost importance not to 
allow party politics to interfere with 
the government of that great depen- 
dency.”* There, John, you must 
needs accept the premises; I recom- 
mend to you also the conclusion. 
You may do mischief enough, hea- 
ven knows, by making colonial affairs 
objects of party warfare; but this is 
nothing in comparison with the dan- 
ger which will arise out of the diseus- 
sion of Indian affairs in a spirit of 
vehement partisanship, seeking to 
destroy or to uphold a Ministry. 
And as Indian questions are more 
difficult to understand than colonial 
questions, a Minister, unaided by an 
experienced and independent Council, 





* Speech of Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, on moving for leave to introduce a bill te provide for the govern- 
ment of India, delivered in the House of Commons on Friday, June 3, 1853. 
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would be more likely than a Colonial 
Secretary to expose himself to attack. 
I repeat, then, that if your colonies 
had been far better governed than 
they have been, your success, (speak- 
ing hypothetically, John) would afford 
no argument in favour of the consign- 
ment of India to the tender mercies 
of a single independent Secretary of 
State. 

And now, John, I have done. At 
least I have done for the present. You 
may take away from me my Govern- 
ment, but you cannot take from me 
my reputation. Depriving me of my 
Government, you consign me to His- 
tory; and History is my best friend. 
I feel in my heart, brother, that 
when I become a tradition, my real 
glory will commence. You may 
think lightly of it now, John. In 
the hurry of politics—in the strife of 
parties—amidst the-roar of a great 
rebellion—it may seem a_ small 
thing to you that on some fine sum- 
mer morning the Government of the 
East India Company quietly ceases 
to be. But years—nay, centuries 
hence—upon the great fact, that an 
English Company—a Company. ori- 
ginally of mere traders—consigned 
into the hands of the Imperial Go- 
vernment the care of an immense 
empire, reared, nurtured, and main- 
tained by the enterprise of a mercan- 
tile corporation, and by the skill, the 
courage, and the integrity of their 
servants—an empire over scarcely 
less than two hundred millions of 
inhabitants, of different races and 
religions—upon this great fact, I 
say, years, nay centuries hence, 
thinking men will comment with 
wonder and admiration in all the 
languages of the civilised globe. 
Such a spectacle the world has never 
seen before. You may howl at me; 
you may spit at me; you may drag 
me with contumely and insult from 
my throne; but the great fact of 
which I speak will be still a fact, and 
time will make you only more sen- 
sible of its magnitude and nobility. 
You may keep that empire, or you 
may lose it, John: but it will be the 
empire of the East India Company 
all the same. The property may 
change hands; the edifice may be 
repainted and replastered—you may 








grave the royal arms over the gate- 
ways, and let no one pass without the 
passport of the Queen; but still 
there will be the fact that I built 
the house, that I acquired and ex- 
tended the marvellous domain— 
and that it has cost you no- 
thing but some good English 
blood, which could not have been 
shed more worthily than in the 
extension of the empire of civilisa- 
tion. I write this in no spirit of 
self-laudation. I do not say that 
no one but myself could have estab- 
lished this marvellous empire, stretch- 
ing, as it now does, from the banks 
of the Indus to the banks of the 
Irrawaddy. But I humbly and re- 
verently express my belief that an 
Almighty Providence would not have 
favoured in like manner the ambi- 
tious efforts of an imperial power, 
seeking to aggrandise itself by armed 
triumphs in new countries. It was, 
I humbly believe, because I never 
sought for teritorial wealth or poli- 
tical power; because my mandates 
were ever the mandates of peace; 
because I charged my servants not 
to fortify their factories, not to enlist 
troops, not to make any parade of 
military strength, that the Almighty 
selected me as the humble instru- 
ment (I say it reverently) of His 
magnificent designs. God might 
have baffled your calculations, pro- 
strated your ambition, and humbled 
your pride, John. Smiting with the 
sword, you might have perished by 
the sword. But I went for merchan- 
dise, and I obtained empire. My 
designs were overruled, my policy 
defeated. I became, in spite of my- 
self, a power, without a royal title, but 
still one of the sovereigns of the earth. 
I did the best I then could to perform 
worthily the functions imposed upon 
me; and although no prophet in my 
own country, people from strange re- 
gions looked with admiration upon 
my doings, and with jealousy upon 
my success. You thought you would 
have done it better, fo ty God 
knows! Be thankful that, under 
Providence, I have done so well; and 
if it be willed that I am to a the 
charge of my empire into your hands, 
receive the trust reverently, and in a 
solemn but a humble spirit, deeply 
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impressed with a sense of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, and the 
difficulty of the work which lies before 
you. I have no wish to rule a day 
longer than is good for India and for 
England. Ifthe country, calmly, dis- 
passionately, deliberately, with full 
knowledge and after ample inves- 
tigation, will that I should abdi- 
cate, I shall abdicate, not grudgingly 
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or querulously, but cheerfully and 
thankfully, and say to you, John, 
with a hearty shake of the hand, 
“There! I have fulfilled my mission, 
I have run my race. I have given 
you the Anglo-Indian empire. Keep 
at ; and be blest.” 


I am, your affectionate Brother, 
Joun Company. 


LG 





